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PREFACE. 

rpHESE Sermons are published in deference to 
the wishes of many persons to whom from 
time to time they have been usefiJ. As here 
arranged, they can make very little pretence to 
system ; and, from the nature of the case, they 
often repeat each other, in substance if not in 
wo3rds: Some of them, however, are bound up 
with the formation or recovery of religious con- 
victions in a manner and degree which exert a 
firat claim on the author's consideration ; and 
this has made him unwilling to oroit passages, 
or even entire discourses, which a true literary 
judgment would have proscribed. 

It ought perhaps to be added that the 35th 
Sermon was preached in St. Paul's, at the invita- 
tion of the late Dean MUman, and at a date when 
the preacher had not become a member of the 
Chapter. 

C,.;,l,ZDdbyG00gle 



viii Preface. 

If this volume should prove to be at all 
generally acceptable, the author might hereafter 
publish other Sermons preached during his Eesi- 
dences at St. Paul's, since February 1870, in the 
months of August and December. Of these, 
the latter would relate, for the most part, to our 
liOrd's First and Second Coming. The former 
would deal with a wider range of subjects, 
although generally such as are suggested, how- 
ever incidentally, by the Services of the Church. 

3 Ahbh Codbt, St. Paul's, 

R /omet'g i)ay, 1665. 
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SERMON I. 

THE mPOBTANCE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
t Cob. XV. 19. 



ST. PAUL, in this great passc^e, makes Christianity 
answer with its life for the truth of our Lord's 
Resurrection from the dead. " If Christ be not risen, 
then is our preaching vain, your faith is also vain."' He 
would not write in this way unless he had in view a 
temper of mind which made a statement thus explicit 
and startling not less than necessary. 

The Greek converts at Corinth entertained objections 
to the ResTurection which were suggested by the philo- 
sophical habits of thought of their earlier, unconverted 
life. They could not make out to themselves a satisfac- 
tory physical theory of the Resurrection. "But some 
man will say, How are the dead raised up ? and with what 
body do they come?"'' St. Paul answers these questions 
so far as the occasion required ; and he then goes on to a 
point of even graver importance. For these Greeks, in 
theii airy, light-hearted, careless manner, would seem 
1 I Cor. XV. 14. h I Cor. xv. 35. 

VOL. I. A 
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2 The Importance of [Seem. 

to have suggested that it did not matter very much 
whether the Resurrection were true or not; that the 
Resurrection, however interesting, was not the central 
feature in the Christian creed ; that even if man is not to 
rise hereafter, and if Christ did not rise on the third day 
iiom the dead, Christianity has already done, and will yet 
do, very much for man in this life to subdue and chasten 
his passions, to sweeten his temper, to make duty welcome 
and sorrow bearable, and the relations of men with each 
other kindly and unselfish. These Greek converts, who had 
as yet so much to learn about Christianilr)^, would suggest 
that the Hesurrection was a matter of merely intellectual 
interest, lying outside the real, beneficent and moral action 
of Christianity : so that even if the Apostle who preached 
it was wroi^, and if they who questioned it were right, 
there was no reason for discomfort as to the claims or 
worth of Christianity as a whole, Christianity was really, 
they thought, independent of the question, and would 
survive it. 

This is the position upon which St Paul is making 
war ; — with which, in &ct, he will make no terms what- 
ever. He will not allow that the question of our Lord's 
Besurrection, and of the general Resurrection, which is 
attested by it, is for Christianity anything less than vitaL 
It is not that he himself is, after all, only a Jew in Chris- 
tian guise, who cannot enter into the subtle and delicate 
analysis, to which Greek thought must fain submit all 
subjects which come before it. It is not that as a keen 
dialectician he enjoys the intellectual pleasure of forcing 
men to look their premises in the face ; of making them 
accept unforeseen and possibly unwelcome conclusions, to 
which they had by implication committed themselves. 
It is that, for him, Christianity is bound up with the 
Resurrection as with a fact inseparable from its existence. 

L. izid.vCoogIc 



I] the Resurrection. 3 

He cannot detach Chiistianity from this truth, after the 
fashion of those off-hand Oorinthians ; if the Kesurrection 
goes, Christianity goes too ; it vanishes in its essence, and 
as a whole. A Christ who did nt>t rise is not the Illumi- 
nator, or the Kedeemer of men, and the world is still 
without deliverance from its darkness and its sin.' And a 
reason for this is that Christianity, as St. Paul thinks of 
it, is a great venture.'' It is a venture staked upon the 
eternal future. It hids men lay out their time, and dispose 
of their lives, and order their daily action ° on the supposi- 
tion, — ^the tremendous supposition, which it treats as 
certain, — that this life is but a preface, and a very short 
preface, to another, and an endless life, that will follow. 
And the warrant for doing this is that Christ has risen 
from the dead,^ and has thus shown us by a demonstration 
addressed to sense not only or chiefly that Death is not 
the end, but that He is Lord of the world beyond the grave;' 
that He has the keys of hell and of death.' But if this 
warrant is unsubstantial ; if this venture is unwarranted ; 
if in this life only we have hope in Christ; we have 
indeed made a capital mistake, and are of all men most 
miserabla 



What then is the hope respecting a future which we 
owe to our Eisen Lord ? 

Is it the hope that we shall exist for ever ? Is our 
continuoiis existence hereafter altogether dependent upon 
faith in and commnnion with the Eisen Christ ? Shall 
we be annihilated, if we die out of His grace, and hear 
His sentence of condemnation passed upon us ? 

■ I Cor. IT. 14, 17. ^ I Cor. xv. 30-32. 

= I Oor. XV. 32-34. ^ I Cor. it. ao. 

" I Cor. XT. 25, 26. ' Eev. L 18. 
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4 Tke Importance of [Serm. 

No, brethien, this is not what the Apostle meant Oni 
immortality is not a gift of the Redeemer ; it is the gift 
of the Creator. It is just as much part of our being as are 
any of the limbs of our bodies, or as is reason, imaginatfou, 
OF any other of the natural endowments of our minds. 

Observe that belief in a future state does not begin with 
Christianity, It is as deeply rooted in the human soul as 
belief in God. It is found among mankind, here in con- 
siderable strength, there faint and indistinct. But, in 
some sense, it is wellnigh universaL The honour so 
.widely paid to the graves of ancestors is a natural expies- 
sion of belief in their survival after death. Those tombs 
in Etruria, upon which the earliest art of Italy lavished 
it^ best, did not merely mean that the dead lived on in 
the memory of survivors ; but that in the belief of sur- 
vivors, they were actually living in another world, and 
had, according to the rude notions of the time, to be 
honoured and provided for. It was this belief which made 
an ancient Egyptian deem the due embalming and pre- 
paration of his mummy the most important thing that 
could happen to him ; it was this belief which buUt the 
Pyramids, and which conferred its strange power on the 
ancient Egyptian priesthood, who were less active as 
ministers to the living than as the accredited guardians 
of the dead : it was faith in immortality which rendered 
the Ctreek mysteries of Eleusis so welcome to those upon 
whom the old popular religion had lost its power, and 
which made great thinkers, such as Plato, at least in 
their higher moods, capable of thoughts and aspirations 
which Christians, in all ages, have welcomed as almost 
anticipating their own. 

For without a Revelation, man suspects, if he does not 
certainly know, himself to be an immortal being. He has 
this idea of immortality in his mind : whence did he get it ? 

. ..,;!., Google 



I] the Resurrection. 5 

He sees aronnd him the inceasant euei^ of death: he 
knowa that he is on the load to die ; he calla himself in 
nearly all the known languages of the race, a mortal ; as if 
this predeatination to death were hia govemii^ character- 
istic And yet he has within him a consciousness of which 
he cannot diveat himself, that he is also something that will 
not die with the death of his hody. My brethren, human 
reason can satisfy itself that the soul is a distinct thing 
from the tody. The human body is made up of a number 
of organs, and each of these organs of an indefinite number 
of particles physically distinct from each other; and aa 
we gaze on the decomposition of a body after death, we 
see before our eyes the separation between these always 
separable particles gradually establiabing itself. Whereas 
that in us which thinks, which loves, which resolves, is 
certainly and absolutely one and the same indivisible 
thing. The spiritual force in us which wills, is also that 
which feels, and that which thinks ; there are not in us 
three beings, thinking, feeling, and resolving, but one 
being or person conscious of its indestructible unity while 
performing these several operations. Thus the soul knows 
itself to be distinct &om the body, by this consciousness 
of being indivisibly one ; but it also knows this by its 
consciousness of possessing permanent identity. The 
material of the body is always changing ; each day it is 
losing some particles, it is assimilating others ; the elements 
of which it is composed are constantly disappearing and 
as constantly being renewed, like the volume of water 
which fills the bed of a great river. They say that in 
seven years, every particle of a single body will have 
changed. And although the form, the stature, the coun- 
tenance remain, yet, with time, these also are modified ; 
man loses the outward semblance of his former self. Sut 
how different is it with the soul ! Whatever may be the 

. _ .Coogit: 



6 The Importance of [Sebm. 

vicissitudes of its secret history, ■whatever its sorrows or 
its aspirations, whatever its intolerable burdens, or its 
buoyant hopes ; whether it be contemplating the present, 
or recalling the past, or endeavouriiig to pierce the veil of 
the future, it knows itself to be ever the same ; nay, this 
persistent sameness of which it is thus conscious in the 
midst of change, is the very basis of its idea of time. Thus 
it is clear that the causes which bring about the dissolution 
of a divisible and ever-changing organism like the human 
body would not touch the existence of an indivisible 
and permanently identical being like the soul : and that, 
although, as Kant remarks, the soul might conceivably 
perish by a gradual languor or extinction of its vital 
force, or as others have suggested by a fiat of the Almighty 
Creator, there is no producible reason for thinking that it 
will do so. On the other hand, since the death of the 
body cannot be presumed to affect it, there are strong 
reasons for anticipating its enduring life. In nothing do 
we more nearly touch the consciousness of immortality 
than in our sense of carrying within us much that never 
attains completeness hera The more we i-eflect upon 
the capacity of the different gifts and powers of the 
mind, and upon their imperfect satisfaction in this pre- 
sent state ; the more we become interested in adding 
to what we know, and in trying to discover a purpose 
in it ; the more we make efforts to attain moral excellence, 
and find, in doing so, that we have become conscious of 
entering upon new spheres of existence which before were 
hidden from us, — the more certain we are that we must 
live hereafter. In short, we have within us an appetite 
for or sense of the Infinite ; and it never can be satisfied 
within the narrow bounds of our,earthly existence. Above 
all, deeply implanted in our nature is the idea of justice 
and of duty in relation to it Justice is wholly unsatisfied 
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^thin the limits of this earthly existence ; and as we 
acquire a stronger sense of its certainty and its impera- 
tiveness as a law of the universe, and of the Being Who 
made and Who rules us, so do we become increasingly 
certain that there must be a future state in which the 
demands of justice will be satisfied. 

II. 

We look forward then, as reasonable beings, to im- 
mortality. Butt to what sort of immortality does this 
anticipation point ? 

Is it the immortality of the race ? Does the individual 
really perish at death, and ought he, if he be homble and 
unselfish, to be satisfied with knowing that humanity 
survives ? No ; this is not the immortality to which we 
men look forward. The immortaiity of the race ! Is it 
anything more than a phrase t What does it mean ? It 
means the succession, indefinitely prolonged, of a countless 
number of totally distinct beings of a single type. Each 
single beii^ dies : but tbe type, the resemblance between 
them, survives. How is this shadowy survival entitled 
to the name of immortality ? A race of beings does not 
live, apart from the individuals which compose it ; and 
therefore when we talk of its immortality we are the 
victims of a phrase of rhetoric. Only a person, — the re- 
flecting and resolving centre of individual life, — can be 
properly immortal ; the indefeetibility of the type of 
animal to which he belongs is no more to him than would 
be the imperishableneas of the earth or the sky, or the 
indestructibility of matter, if indeed these expressions 
could represent anything reaL 

Is it then an immortality of fame ? Is the yearning of 
a human soul to be satisfied by the knowledge that ^ter 
death its virtues will live in the memory of posterity? 
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But how many in each generatioij can hope to share iu 
such an immortality as this ? How many of us are called 
to positions, to actions, to sacrifices, of such importance 
that they command the attention of more than a handful 
of men ? How many of U3 will have a place in the public 
memory and, as the phrase goes, live in history ? For 
most of ns life is made up of little duties, — very ueces- 
saiy to be performed, often performed with effort and 
suffering, — ^but of so humble a kind that they hardly have 
a place in our own memories from day to day, much le^ 
in those of others. The Gospel indeed says that these 
duties are the scene of onr probation no less truly than 
are the historical actions of kings and statesmen. But if 
there is no life after death, and the only immortality is 
that of fame, what ia to become of them, that is, what is 
to become of this kind of immortahty in the case of the 
greater part of the human race \ Is not this immortality 
only a perpetuation of inequalities which disfigure our 
earthly life, and of which a future of absolute truth and 
justice would know nothing ? Does it not consecrate all 
the successful ambitions, all the unworthy or hypocritical 
careers which have made a noise in the world, while it 
condemns virtues whose only crime is that they have 
been secret ? Have we not here a reversal of that saying 
of our Lord's, which pierces so deep into the conscience 
of mankind, that -one day " the last shall be first, and the 
first last"?' 

Is it then an immortality of our good deeds ? To say 
that a man lives in his good actions may be Christian 
langu^e : it is said, we know, of the dead who die in 
the Lord, that " their works do follow them,'"* To this day 
the saints of the Bible history Uve in the works which 
are recorded of them. Even the smallest act when in- 

» St Matt. XX. i6. b Rev. xiv. 13. 
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stinct with noble motive mayj like Magdalene's anointing 
the Feet of the Eedeemer, endure after the lapse of inter- 
~ vening ages, as a power in human life. But there are 
actions in all true and saintly lives which are known only 
to God, and which, so for as we can see, have no certain 
consequences here on earth. There are lives of unwit- 
nessed, unmentioned, patient suffering; there are good 
deeds, carefully disguised even from the suspicion of those 
who benefit by them. Christians know that these are not 
lost ; that they leave indelible traces on the soul of the 
agent ; that they are recorded before God. But if the 
aoul perishes at death what becomes of them? in what 
sense are they immortal ? 

And are our good deeds our only deeds ? Have not 
our evil deeds — some of them — consequences; and do 
these consequences punish the agent, if he really perishes 
at death ! What shall we say of writings which destroy 
faith in virtue and reverence for truth ? or of acta, which 
make the lives of others miserable, or which cannot be 
recalled without the contagion which is inseparable even 
from their memory ? The writer, the agent, has ceased to 
exist, so we are told, at death. To say that he is punished 
by the actions which thus survive him is to toy with 
langut^e. Others than he are punished: the innocent 
whom he has defamed ; the believing whom he has robbed 
of their hope ; the relations whom he has condemned to 
an association with infamy ; the young or the unprotected 
whom he has first introduced to the knowledge of evil. 
No ; the immortality of our actions is not an immortaHty 
which satisfies the yearnings of the heart of man, — since 
this yearning is based always and especially on its sense 
of justice. 

There are many well-intentioned people who think to 
honour our Lord and Saviour by referring altogether to 
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Him both the belief in and the gift of immortality. May 
God bless them for their motive, and save them from their 
error ! The truth of immortality is taught us, at least 
indistinctly, by our natural reason : the fact of Our immor- 
tality is part of the natural endowment with which we 
issue, each one of us, from the hands of the Creator. Do 
not let us think to honour the teaching of Revelation by 
depreciating that of reason ; or to exalt the blessings of 
Redemption at the expense of Gtod's love and bounty as 
displayed in creating us. Our knowledge of immortality 
is older than the Gospel ; and our possession of it is inde- 
pendent of the work of Jesus Christ. 

What then is the hope in Christ, which redeems Chris- 
tian life fromthe failure and misery alluded to in the 
text ? It is iJie hope, that through His precious Death 
and His glorious Resurrection, our inevitable immortality 
will be an immortality of bliss. 

Of course, it is not denied that He has " brought life and 
immortality to light." * For multitudes before He came it 
was a vague and dreary anticipation : He has made it a 
blessed and welcome certainty. He has familiarised us 
with the idea, that all live unto God ; that belief in God, 
as the God of the ancient dead, carries with it belief 
in their permanent individual existence;" and He has 
further taught the future resurrection of the Body, as 
completing the life beyond the grave." He thus has alto- 
gether removed the question of life after death from the 
r^on of speculation into that of certainty, founded upon 
experience ; since when He rose from death and presented 
Himself to the senses of those who saw Him, He was 
Himself but the first-firuits fiwm the dead.^ But the hope 

* a Tim. i. lo. t St Luke ii. 37, 38, 

' St, John vL 40. *■ I Cor. it. 20. 
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in Christ i3 Bomething more thaa this conviction ; it is the 
hope of a hles^ immoi-tality. This He has won foi ii3 
by His one Perfect and Sufficient Sacrifice on the Croas, 
'whei'eby our sins are blotted out, and the grace of His 
Spirit and His New Nature is secured to us in His Church, 
so as to fit OS, by sanctification, for His eternal presence. 
That His Cross has this virtue is proved to us by His 
Eesurrection from the dead; that He lives in order that 
we may live also,* is the basis of our hope in Him."" Apart 
from this conviction, Christianity is indeed a worthless 
dream ; the efforts and sacrifices of the Christian life are 
wasted ; we are the victims of a great delusion ; we are 
of all men most miserable. 

III. 

There are signs in our day that faith in a future after 
death is less taken for granted than was the case a genera- 
tion ago. 

One of these signs is the increased number of suicides 
all over Europe. As to the fact, I fear, there can be no 
question. There are not merely the pathetic suicides 
of the very wretched, who in a paroxysm of suffering 
close their eyes to the desperate nature of their attempt 
to escape from it: there are the suicides of votaries 
of pleasure, who having exhausted aU the faculties of 
enjoyment, are, as one has said, sated with life, and 
would throw it away like a toy which has ceased to 
please. Suicides like these are the crimes of old civili- 
sations : they are almost unknown in the young fresh life 
of a nation or a race. They mean, that the opportunities 
for enjoyment have in certain classes outrun the power to 
enjoy; that wealth, luxury, splendour, which seem so 
enviable to those who do not share them, only make the 

■ St. John xiv. ig. '^ Bom. viii. lo, ii, 
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sense of moral lassitude and fatigue more intolerable, 
when they no longer please ; only augment the desire to 
escape from life, — with as little pain as may be, — into an 
existence with new sensations, or, if it might be, into anni- 
hilation. Suicides are only possible, when through con- 
tinuous enervation of the moral nature, the awful realities 
of immortality have been lost sight of : and their increase 
is a serious symptom of what must be passing in lai^e 
classes of minds. 

■ While the hours of last year, 1882, were running out, 
an event of European importance, as we now know, was 
taking place. The most powerful man in France was 
dying. And one of the first events in this present year 
upon which the eyes of Europe were fixed was Gambetta's 
funeral Everything was done that could be done by a 
grateful country to give it political importance. The 
State paid the expenses, and nothing on the same scale 
of splendour and publicity had been seen in Paris since 
Momy was buried. And, among other noticeable cir- 
cumstances in connection with it, (his was especially 
noticeable ; — that throughout the proceedings, nothing 
was said or done to imply that man lives after death, 
or that God, or the religion which binds us to Him, are 
entitled to notice. 

It could not be but that such a circumstance would 
command much and anxious attention, from Christians as 
well as from the opponents of Christianity. The latter, 
in this country as elsewhere, insisted upon its signifi- 
cance. It was the first instance, they said, of a total dis- 
regard of profession of faith in a future at the funeral of 
a European politician of the first rank. Even Eobespierre 
had been eager to proclaim his belief in immortality ; and 
inany a man in high position who, like Talleyrand, during 
life might have repudiated the claims of religion, had 
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welcomed its ministers when on the bed of death, and 
had been interred amid the words of hope, the prayers, 
the benedictions, which are so dear to Christians. Of 
the religious worth of this tardy or posthumous honour 
to religion, I am not now speakii^ : — Gambetta's funeral 
may have been, in a terrible sense, sincere. But the sig- 
nificant thing is that such an event should have been 
possible. It meant a great deal hrst and immediately for 
France, and then, more remotely, for Europe. It showed 
that, in our day, on an occasion of national importance, 
a great people in the heart of Christendom could ofEL- 
cially look death in the face, and ignore everything that 
follows it. 

Much seems to show that in the modem world two 
entirely different beliefs about man axe confounded with 
each other. 

According to one of these, man is really only the highest 
of the beasts that perish. He is much more accomplished 
than any of the other beasts ; he has somehow developed 
qualities and capacities which enable him to master them ; 
he occupies a position in Nature, and makes her subserve 
his purposes, after a fashion to which they can lay no pi'e- 
tension. But in the end it is much the same with him as 
with them. If they vanish utterly with the decay and death 
of their bodies, so does he ; and his case only differs from 
theirs in that extinction is more pathetic when there is 
so much more to lose and to deplore. As the old sceptic 
in Eeclesiastes says : " That which befalleth the sons of 
men befalleth beasts ; as the one dieth, so dieth the other ; 
yea, they have all one breath ; so that a man hath no pre- 
eminence above a beast : for all is vanity. All go unto one 
place ; for all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again." • 

> Eccles. iii. 19, zo. 
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Opposed to this idea of man, as an accomplislied animal 
which perishes outright at death, ib the Christian belief 
that man differs from the lower creatures altogether, ex- 
cept in the fact, that he owns a body, which is governed, 
chemically and physiologically, by the same laws as theirs. 
For man, his body, instead of being the substantive and 
central part of his being, is an append^e. Man is really 
a spirit with a body attached to it ; a body in which he 
works out his probation here, and which, after parting with 
it at death, he will receive in a spiritualised form here- 
after. The soul of man no more dies when it leaves the 
body, than the musical genius which makes that organ do 
so much to aid the devotion of God's people in this Cathe- 
dral forfeits its knowledge and its skill when it ceases to 
touch the key-board. In man the central or substantive 
feature is the soul ; and of the life of the sonl, this earthly 
life in the body is but a very small portion indeed It 
is related to what follows, as is a brief preface to a very 
voluminous book : it throws light on what is to come ; it 
is relatively insignificant "The things which are seen are 
temporal : the things which are not seen are eternal" ' 

And Easter is the season at which Christians shoold 
rekindle in themselves, and if it may be, throi^h inter- 
course, in others, this sense of immortality. If man is not 
immortal, human life is a very poor thing indeed. But 
Christian life is more than a misfortune; it is a signal 
mistake. It was the rule of an excellent person now with 
Christ, before he left his room every morning to ■ say this, 
among other prayers : " Grant, Lord, that in all my 
works and words this day, I may never foi^et eternity," 
Let us also endeavour bo cherish and extend the thoughts 
and resolutions which befit beings who must exist for 
■ 2 Cor. iv. i8. 
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ever. What are our prayers but the language of im- 
mortal spirits addressed to One Who has neither begin- 
ning nor end ? What are our friends, our acquaintances, 
our enemies, if unhappily we have any, but beinga, who 
like ourselves have before them an endless existence, and 
in whose destiny He Who has redeemed us by His Blood 
has an interest not less thati in our own \ What are onr 
actions — ^be they, according to human standards, great or 
insignificant — but steps which our wills are taking, daily, 
hourly, in whateyer direction, towards a future which 
ought to be for Christians the subject of all their best 
hopes ? " The hope which is laid np forus in heaven "■ — 
let us think well of it. Let ns have the courage — I had 
almost said, the logic — of our faith. Let us remember 
that time is short, and that eternity is loi^. 



» Col i. 5. 
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SERMON II. 

THE EMPTY TOMR 

St. John xx. 13. 

And they »ay unto her. Woman, why weepat thou? She saith unto 
them, Beeauet they have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
vAere fhey have laid Him. 

THE tears 6{ St Mary M£^dalene before the empty 
eepulctire of Jesus Christ are at first sight out of 
keeping with the exulting joy of the Easter festival. 
Doubtless, as the wise man says, there is a time for 
everything.* By common consent, mirth is unseemly 
at a funeral, and mourning at a wedding. No good 
Christian would think of givii^ an entertainment on Good 
Friday ; and Easter Day, if it be anything, is a day of joy. 
It is the brightest, happiest day in the whole Christian 
year, for every sincere worshipper of Jesus Christ. This 
day reminds the Christian of the foundation fact which 
proves that his creed is true — the Eesurteetion of Jesus 
Christ. This day proclaims that the future Hfe, for which 
Chrbtians live, is a solemn and certified reality, war- 
ranted by the risen life of their Lord and Savioiir. 
Above all, this is the day of Christ's triumph over His 
enemies, over the enemies of man, over sin and death. 
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As the Ghristiati has sympathised with the mental and 
bodily sufferings of his Lord, so now he rejoices in hia 
Lord's victory; he rejoices because it is Jesus Christ 
Who triumphs. The song of Moses is also hia song. " I 
will sing unto the Lord, for He hath triumphed glori- 
ously." * On such a day as this, if ever, " the voice of 
joy and health is in the dwellings of the righteous;" 
because "the Eight band of the Lord bringeth mighty 
things to pass : the Eight hand of the Lord hath the 
pre-eminence : the E^ht hand of the Lord bringeth 
mighty things to pass." '' 

Thus-it is that on Easter Day the tears of Mary Mag- 
dalene are at first s^ht inappropriate — almost intrusive. 
They seem to traverse and check the free flow of joy 
which is the prerogative grace and privilege of the fJesti- 
vaL They recall the sadness of the Passion, of the Burial; 
the bewildering uncertainties and keen anguish of Good 
Friday. And yet let us be sure that they do not appear 
here in the inspired accounts of the Eesurrection, and in 
the Easter services of the Church, without good reason. 
Probably in our present state of existence it is impossible 
to surrender ourselves unreservedly to one mood of feel- 
ing. No earthly sorrow is unrelieved by some ray of 
br^htness, no joy is without the shadow of some threaten- 
ing or attendant griet It might seem that we require 
the foil if we are to do justice to the positive feeling of 
the moment ; just as a landscape which is reHeved by the 
alternate play of light and shadow, is more welcome to 
our natural eyesight than that which lies under the uni- 
formly splendid but oppressive glare of a southern sun. 

Tears, they say, are wont to be imreasonable. They 

may be, sometimes. But Maty Magdalene knew quite 

well why she wept before the sepulchre. The angels " say 

■ Exod. XV. I. '■ Ps. eiviii, 15, 16. 
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unto her. Woman, why weepeat thou? She saith unto 
them, Because they have tt^en away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid Him." There is reason 
in the tears of Mary : they show her strong and tender 
love. The moat reasonable of all possible forms of love 
was the love which she had for the perfect moral Being, 
our Lord Jesus Ghtist. Her tears ezpress her bitter 
disappointment. She had come to find Him, and He was 
gone. " They have taken away my Lord." Moreover 
they imply her longing for more knowledge about Him 
than she has as yet ;' they are the earnest of her per- 
severance. " I know not where they have laid Him." 
Let us take these points in order. 



The affection of Mary Mf^dalene for Jesus Christ was 
not of yesterday. He had rescued her ftom sin and 
shame ; He had cast out of her seven devils.* His love 
had not fallen, this time, upon an ungrateful heart 
While He sat in the house of the Pharisee, who had 
foigotten the ordinary duties of Eastern hospitality, the 
poor penitent pressed into His presence, that she might 
anoint His feet with her choicest and her best, and wipe 
them with the hair on which in the days of her vanity 
she had most prided herself.'' When He hung dying on 
Calvary, she was there, between the desolated mother 
and the beloved disciple; she had bent down in love and 
sorrow at the foot of the cross." And now early on the 
day of the Kesunection she is first at the sepulchie; 
" her eyes prevent the n^ht-watches, that she may 
be occupied"* in her service of love; her hands are 

• St Mark ivi. 9. b St. Lnko vii. 38. 

« St John six. 15. ■» Pa, cxix. 148. 
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laden with spices and ointments, that she may do the 
last sad honours to Him Who stdll bad the first place in 
her heart 

Let us remark, that according to the most probable 
explanation of the Evangelical narratives, Mary Magda- 
lene arrived at the sepulchre, alone and first of alL As 
you would know, there is some difficulty at first sight 
in barmouising St. John's account of the first occurrences 
on Easter morning with that of the three other Evan- 
gelists. St John, in to-day's Gospel,* describes Mary 
Magdalene as coming alone to the sepulchre, finding it 
empty, and then going to fetch St Peter and himself. 
Whereas the other three Evangelists speak of a group of 
women, of whom Mary Magdalene was one — St Matthew 
names two, St. Mark three, — as visiting the sepulchre, 
finding it empty, conversing with the angels who guarded 
it, and then going away to inform the disciples. Now 
the best way of accounting for this divergence, ia to make 
what in the circumstances and with tbe persons con- 
cerned would be a very natural assumption. We may 
assume, without doing violence to the text of the Gospels, 
that this entire company of women, of whom Mary 
Magdalene was one, set out together from the city long 
before daybreak to visit the tomb of Jesus, which, as you 
will remember, was outside the walls ; but that Mary 
Magdalene, under the impulse of her strong and tender 
love, gradually moved away from the rest, and hastened 
on before them. Just as an hour or two later, on that 
same morning, St Peter and St John ran together to the 
sepulchre, but " that other disciple did outrun Peter, and 
come first to the sepulchre," '' so there is reason to think it 
had been with Mary Magdalene. Her more ardent love 
was impatient of the measured pace of others, who indeed 

» Eaater Day : St. John ix. i. b St. John x 
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loved Jesus well, but; assutedly loved Him less than she. 
Thus in the Gospel nairatives, taken together, we have 
two visits of women to the sepulchre before the scene 
described in the text ; and also two embassies of women to 
disciples or Apostles ; and two Appearances of Jesus to 
women in the early morning. First Mary Magdalene 
reaches the sepnlchre, and finds the stone rolled away. 
She does not look within ; she sees no angel ; she returns 
to the city, by some other and shorter path than that 
along which her companions were advancing, to share her 
anxieties with St Feter and St. John. Then the other 
women reach the sepulchre : they too find the stone rolled 
away; unlike Mary they enter the sepulchre, and are 
bidden by an angel to return to Jerusalem and inform 
Peter and the disciples that Christ had risen. Mean- 
while Mary Mf^dalene is on her way bEiek to the sepulchre 
to pay it a second visit ; this time she is in company 
with St Peter and St John. These Apostles first ex- 
amine all that met the eye, and then return to the city, 
leaving Mary alone before the empty grave. There she 
stands, as the lesson which has just been read describes 
her, weepii^ in the bitterness of her grief. This time she 
stoops down and looks in and sees the traces of the Body 
of Jesus; then she enters, almost without intending it, 
into conversation with the angel. Jesus is the one thought 
that fiUs her soul ; and when she is asked, why she weeps, 
she answers, " Because they have taken away my Lord out 
of the sepulchre, and I know not where they have laid 
Him." 

Mary Magdalene then, during the first hoars of Easter 
Day, must not be merged in the company of devout 
women who visited the sepulchre of Jesus Christ Her 
relation to the Resurrection is all her own ; it is unique. 
She, the frail woman, the crushed broken-hearted peni- 
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tent, makes the first visit to our Saviour's Tomb. To her 
He appears alive, before He appears either to Peter or 
to JohiL And the secret of this her high distiuotion 
among the first and greatest of the servants of Christ, ia 
her love. " She loved much ; " • this had been the reason 
for her full and free forgiveness. " She loved much ; " 
this was the motive power which associates her, more 
than any other human being, with Christ's Eesurrection 
glory. And in this surely there is reason. For what is 
rightly-r^ulated love but moral power of the highest 
order? As St. Paul puts it, "The love of Christ con- 
straineth us."'' Few men have ever explored the heights 
and depths of our hiunan nature more thoroughly than 
did St. Augustine, and St. Augustine has a saying which 
shows how highly he valued the invigorating and trans- 
forming power of love. " Only love," he said, " and then 
do what thou wilt." = Love is indeed the very muscle and 
fibre of moral force. If the condition of mankind is 
bettered, this is effected by those who love their fellow- 
men. If goodness is embodied in Hfe and character, 
this is by those who begin by seeing, however imper- 
fectly, the beauty of goodness. They ore enamoured of it, 
before they try to make it their own. If truth is sought 
and found, amid and across difficulties which have 
seemed insuperable, this is not seldom by inteUecta to 
which truth has presented itself aa an object in itself so 
beautiful as to win the love of their hearts. And if Mary 
rose in the dark night to visit the grave of her slain 
Master, and to pay Him such honours as her poverty 
could yield, this was because her soul was on fire with 
the moral power of a strong and pure affection, which was 
to be rewarded presently by the attainment of its object, 

■ St. Loke vii. 47. "* 2 Cor. v, 14. 
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All this might well seem commoDplace troth : hut it 
requires to be reaseerted from time to time, and not lees 
in our own day than in past years. The moral power of 
love; of love for goodness, of love for humankind, of love 
for right as against wrong, of love for truth as against error, 
is sometimes discredited among us, liy being labelled with 
a new name. "Beware," men say, " of being led by emotion. 
Emotion is for women, for the unthinking, for tiie youi^ ; 
it deserves no recognition in the life and conduct of a 
well-instructed thoughtful man; since he should be 
swayed only and entirely by reason, or by what he con- 
ceives to be rational. He has as little to do with emo- 
tional motives as with the toys of his childhood or with 
the toilette of his wife." 

Here observe, first of all, an assumption which is by no 
means warrantable, namely, that emotion is always another 
name for love. True, all love is emotion of a certeiu 
kind : but all emotions are by no means love. Emotion 
may he vulgar passion; it may be violent hate; ay, 
passion and hate, which, for the moment, pose in the garb 
of the most unimpassioned philosophy. And emotion is 
by no means always power. It may be the expenditure and 
forfeiture of power ; it may be as unfruitful as any specu- 
lation respecting the unknowable that ever haunted die 
brain of a pedant But love is power. Love, the con- 
centration of purified desire upon an infinitely noble 
object, does move and constrain all the resources and 
faculties of man ; love summons man to make the utmost 
of his manhood, whether by work or by endurance. And, 
therefore, love, so far from beii^ the monopoly of women or 
children, is the very grace of the strongest and noblest 
manliness ; it kindles reason itself into activity ; it gives 
nerve and impulse to wilL Woe to the man who is without 
love, without enthusiasm; woe to him,above all, if he glories 
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in hia moral poverty ; if the glow in others of a strong love 
for goodness or for truth only provokes in him a smile or 
a sneer. Little as he may suspect it, his intellect, or 
common sense, when divorced from love, is a poor and 
awkward instrument, for all practical purposes. Little 
as he may suspect it, his manhood is enf eehled ; he has 
parted with the secret of its strength. He has done his 
utmost when he has raised a laugh at the cost of men who 
pursue what they beHeve to be good with steady enthu- 
siasm. But, be he who he may, he will himsdf never 
achieve anything solid or great, for the good of his 
fellow-creatures, or for the glory of his God, It is love, — 
now as in the days of Mary Mf^dalene, — which conquers 
dif&culty and outlives disappointment 



II. 
For Mary's words do breathe cruel disappointment. 
Mere curiosity would have been tranquil where Mary is 
in an agony : Mary is so bitterly disappointed because 
she loves. " They have taken away my Lord out of the 
sepulchre, and I know not where they have laid Him." 
It may be thought that Mary expected too much : that 
she hoped to find her Lord and Friend living and risen. 
But this is to reflect back upon her thoughts in that dark 
sad hour our own knowledge of the finished Kesurrection. 
There is no reason for thinking tiiat she believed more, 
hoped for more, saw further and deeper, than did the 
Apostles. At that time they expected to find Jesus in His 
grave ; and so did she. They must have then interpreted 
His saying about rising again the third day in a figurative 
sense ; and so must she. They then thought that in the 
great conflict with the Jewish people. He had finally 
succumbed ; so did she. The past was beyond recall ; the 
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paat was feilure — tragic, irretrievable failure ; so she 
thought. But in His dear Body, laid honourably and 
tenderly in the rich man's grave, there was an object, a 
centie-point for lova Nothing else was left. The voice, 
the manner, the living presence, the strong and tender 
words, the works of charity and of wonder ; all this was 
of the past. So she thought It was gone irrevocably 
and for ever. But there was the mangled Form, lying 
out of sight, lying in the grave. This she would honour, 
this she would love and worship, upon this she would 
lavish her costliest and her beat. She did not care to 
look forward. For the moment this was enough ; it was 
her alL And then she came, early in the morning, and 
found Him gone. It was dreadful She could bear the 
Way of Sorrows, — the Crucifixion, — the last hour — the 
last cry — better than thia For the moment it was the 
ruin of the little that was left to love. It was the sacri- 
fice of her alL Thus it was that she stood without at 
the sepulchre, weeping. Thus it was that she answered 
the inquiry about her sorrow — " They have taken away 
my Lord out of the sepulchre, and I know not where 
they have laid Him." 

But here it may be observed that if Mary only expected 
to find the Body, the cold dead Body of her Master, her 
passionate sorrow at missing It is unreasonable. For 
Mary, of course, did not know, what we who believe in 
the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ do know, — that 
the Body of Jesus, as It lay in the tomb, as well as the 
Soul of Jesus, as It descended to the spirits of the dead,* 
were alike uninterruptedly united to His Divine Per- 
son, although Body and Soul were for the time separated 
by death. To her His Body was only that of a human 
Mend, which must in time mingle with the parent earth. 

• I St. Pet. iii. 19- 
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And thus it may be thought that Mary was spending 
her sorrow upon what was after all transient and acci- 
dental. 

Ah ! you who think thus know little of true aGfection. 
Certainly love seeks its object ; but if its object be out of 
reach then it seeks anything which suggests that object. 
The picture of an absent chUd, the handwriting of a 
friend who has passed away, the bit of old furniture, the 
flower, the animal, the dress, the gait or habit, the recur- 
rence of a season of the year whiclj is entwined with a 
memory, the repetition of a phase or mood of Nature, nay, 
the marked absence of something which has been cus- 
tomary, and which is therefore recalled by a subtle sense 
of contrast, — almost anything — is enough for love. The 
objects upon which it fixes are, to other states of feeling, 
matters of indifference, or matters of repulsion, or, at best, 
natters for wonderment. But to love they are everything. 
They feed and stimulate a glow of tenderness which 
resolutely transhgures them, and makes them what in 
other eyes than those of love they never could be. So 
it was with Mary Magdalene, weeping before the dawn 
of day, at the door of the sepulchre. We can imagine 
what comment her tears would have provoked from some 
well-to-do Scribe or Pharisee, learned in the law, holding 
a high place or a commission of some sort in the adminis- 
tration of public justice in Jerusalem. We can conceive 
the wondering, pitying scorn, too amused to be indignant, 
yet too annoyed to be thoroughly pleased, with which 
these traces of passionate attachment to the memory of a 
criminal condemned by the highest Court in Jerusalem, 
would have been regarded. Why should a Jewish girl 
thus care to haunt the precincts of the dead, in the early 
hours of the morning, when as yet the world was not 
about ? Why should she trouble herself, if the masonry 
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had been distuxbed, if the grave had been lifled, if the 
supreme disgrace of crucifixion had been followed by the 
more tolerable insult of disentomhment ? Surely there 
vere objects in the world, nearer her home, with greater 
claims upon her sympathies ! Let her rid herself of this 
distorted mawkish sentlmentalism as soon as may be. 
This is what would have been felt by such a personage as 
I am imaginit^ ; but what would it have mattered, did 
she know it, to Mary Magdalene ? Love is, as a rule, 
supremely indifferent to criticism. It has ears and eyes 
for one object only ; it moves straight forward to that on 
which its heart is fixed ; it passes by all other objects — not 
with pride or disdain, — not even with effort ; it heeds not 
their existence. Mary was at that very time gazing on 
an angelic form, so splendid and so unearthly, "that for 
fear of him" the soldier-keepers of the grave "did shake 
and became as dead men."* To Mary, in that moment of 
supreme sorrow, this glorious angel was as nothii^. All 
Uiat she cared for, and hoped for, all her purest feeling, 
all her loftiest thought, had been buried some thirty-five 
hours ago in that rocl^ tomb along with the mangled 
Body Which they bore away in the evening from the hill 
of Calvary. Do not talk to her of misplaced sentiment, 
or of attachment to the trifling or the accidental. Do not 
try to measure the movements of a soul on fire by the 
stilted rules of your artificial society, which can create and 
understand anythii^ better than an unselfish love. Let 
her cry on bitterly, as she stands there ; for she heeds 
you not Have the grace to let her cry a while, and then 
consider if her tears and her love have not that in them 
from which you may learn something. 

> St Matt, xxviii. 4. 
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Yes ! in Mary before the Holy Grave we find something 
beyond love and disappointment; we find persevering 
Tesolution. " I know not where they have laid Him." 
She does not mean to sit down, there in the garden, and 
wring her hands, and beat her breast, and cease to inquire 
and to hope. No ; He must be somewhere ; perhaps she 
has a dim hope of the glorious reality, that He has 
not been taken away by human hands after alL Anyhow 
she will persevere : she will crosB-questiou any one that 
she meets, whether it be an angel or a gardener, tiU she 
knows the truth. The disappointment does not over- 
master her love : her love is still the motive power of her 
soul : she has her gtief, so to say, well in hand, and does 
not mean to despair, because she has hitherto met with 
failure. When, afterwards, she supposed herself to be 
talking with a gardener, who had come at daybreak to 
set about his work, " Sir," she said, "if thou have borne 
Him hence, tell me where thou hast laid Him, and I will 
take Him away."* Here there is no trace of despair; here 
is perseverance, energy, resolution, readiness for any 
emei^ency, strong and patient expectation that, after all, 
something will happen to relieve her anxieties. It was 
said of English soldiers by a great foreign conmiander — 
half in eulogy, half querulously, when recalling hia own 
experience, — that they did not know when they were 
beaten. And so Christian hope refuses to believe that it 
is ever beaten. It is imperturbably buoyant ; it makes 
the best of disaster ; it is sure that the darkest night will 
be followed by morning. 

Brethren, it is to tempers of this kind that Jesus ever 

reveals Himself: it is the hopeful who in &ct succeed. 

' St. John XX. 15. 
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In Mary Magdalene that old promise was made good: 
" They that seek Me early shall find Me."* He "Whom 
she sought was not in His grave; not because human 
hands had rifled it, but because He was alive for ever- 
more.'' He Whom she sought was not lying before her 
eyesj cold and motionless ; because He was already close to 
her, bending over her, did she but know it, with a love for 
her greater far than was heis for Him. "She turned 
herself back, and saw Jesue standing, and knew not that 
it was Jpsus. Jeaus saith unto her, Woman, why weepest 
thou ? whom seekest thou ? She, supposing Him to be the 
gardener, saith unto Him, Sir, if thou have borne Him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid Him, and I will take 
Him away. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned 
herself, and saith unto Him, Eabboni ; which is to say. 
Master," ' She had recognised the voice, and it was 
enough. He Whom she had sought in the tomb was 
aHve before her eyes ; and her joy was fulfilled. 



IV. 
Mary Magdalene, weeping before the empty tomb of 
Jesus, reappears in each generation of Christians; it is 
not hard, at least for some of us, to recognise her among 
ourselves. She is the type of those who have a genuine 
love of religion, but who from whatever cause, and in 
vaiiouB ways, are for a time, at any rate, disappointed. 
And religious disappointment is difficult to bear, in 
proportion to the genuineness and sincerity of a man's 
character : because it is felt that much is imperilled, 
while such disappointment lasts. For religion invites a 
larger stake — a bolder investment of thought and feeling 
and purpose than any other subject, corresponding to its 

» Prov. Tiii, 17, '' Rot. i, 18. = St. John xx. 14-16. 
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tmoBcendent importance. And when those who have given 
up all else that they may win this, think that they have 
missed what they hoped to have ; when those who like the 
merchant in the parable have sold their all to buy the 
pearl of great price, and suppose, though it be without 
leason, and only for a short while, that they have bought 
a flint after all ; the recoil of baffled hope is even teirible. 
Take the not uncommon case of a person who has for 
some years, for whatever reason, paid scant attention to 
religious matters. He may not have broken Ood's law in 
any very flagrant way : he may not have been exactly the 
Prodigal Son of the parable. He may only have been a 
very eager man of business ; or a very accomplished man 
of letters ; or a great favourite in society ; or a dreamer of 
unpractical but absorbing dreams. But he has lost sight of 
God. Gtod has not merely had somethingjless than His 
true placein theman's thoughts, but scarcelyanyplace at all. 
StiU he remembers something of what he learned from his 
mother ; something of his early prayers ; something of his 
Bible ; something, it may be, of the glow and happiness 
of a Conflrmation and a First Communion. And as he 
knows that the years are passing quickly, and that he 
must die, he trusts himself to the guidance of these 
memories of the past. He seta out— it is a painful and a 
creditable efl'ort, — he sets out to visit the sepulchre of 
his early life as a Christian. There he trusts to find 
again the reality of religious faith; there he seeks the Body 
of the Lord Jesus. He seta out with Mary Magdalene, 
that he may pay as of old his homage to the Person of 
his Lord ; — but like Mary, perchance, he finds that the 
mouth of the sepulchre is open, and the Body of Jesus 
gone. He remembers how he used to think about sacred 
subjects ; hut somehow his old thoughts will not recur 
to him. He cannot recognise the accustomed haunts of 
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his spirit ; the old phiasea of thirty years ago ara no 
longer to him what they were. There is something in 
the air which has changed the aspect of what was once 
for him so full of grace and life ; and he gazes on it as on 
the shell of an extinct creature, as on the ruined castle 
of a noble race. He opens his Bible : but alas I it is 
interesting to him only as literature ; it is no more to him 
than Shakespeare or any other work of human genius : it 
does not speak to his immortal spirit : for him the Body 
of Jesus is not there. He tries to pray ; and prayer is to 
him only like poetry, an exercise which warms the soul, 
but which is not felt to he actual conversation with an 
Unseen Person : the Body of Jesus is not there. He will 
do his best ; he approaches the Holy Communion. But, 
here, ^ain he finds only a symbolical ceremony which 
recalls the dead past ; there la no sense of contact with 
the Lord of Life : the Body of Jesus — so far as his ex- 
perience goes, — of course he knows nothing of the Eeality 
— ^the Body of Jesus is not thera Everywhere he sees 
traces of the old presence which haunts his memoiy. He 
counts the napkin, and the linen clothes ; he measures 
the chamber in which, as memory reports, his Lord had 
lain. But now there are voices tliat tell him how things 
have changed since those days of which he is thinking. 
They say that much which of old kept out light and air 
has been rolled away ; that many a scheme for setting 
a watch over the grave of some crucified Truth has been 
defeated ; that many a Truth, buried out of sight by the 
ignorance or the scorn of men, has risen to a new and 
^orious life ; and that all is not really lost, as it seems 
to him. He listens to these voices, perplexed, half in- 
credulous, yet not altogether without hope ; but he still 
murmurs sadly that critioism, or controvert, or the spirit 
of the time, or religious movements of this kind or of that, 

. .Coo.;lc 
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have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre. Aud he 
knows not where they have laid Him. 

Is it not possible that he is repeating the mistake, the 
veiy intell^ble mistake, of Mary M^dalene % Is he not 
forgetting the meaning of the lapse of time ? Mary 
assumed that she would find on Easter morning all that 
had been left, as it was left, on the late evening of Grood 
Friday. She knew not that there are hours, in the life of 
souls, which may count for centuries ; and that she had 
been living through such hours as these. She did not 
bethink herself that bet Saviour might be preserved to 
her, not in the tomb where they laid Him, but under 
new conditions ; in the freedom of the glorious Body, 
Which passed the sealed doors, and Which ascended to 
the heavens. Had Mary remained at the sepulchre, from 
the Burial onwards, watching — as did Bizpah the daughter 
of Aiah, in her tragic sorrow, before the corpses of her 
slain sons,* — ^had she sat continuously over f^ainst the 
sepulchre even throughout the second night after the 
Death of the Lord, she must have witnessed the Besur- 
rection. She would have beheld the Body, re-animated 
with the Holy Soul of Jesus, flash forth from the tomb 
into the dark night. She would have seen the stone 
rolled away. As it was, she had been absent. She bad 
lost the thread of continuity which linked the present to 
the past. She was perplexed. In time she found that her 
Lord was there, as before. But He was in the garden, not 
in the grave ; a living Source of life, not a dead body to 
be covered with spices and ointments. 

Kor need it be otherwise with such a case as I am 
considering. Believe it, my friend, the old Truth 
is what it was. But time has done its work; and 
under the guidance of Grod's providence the minds of 
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men have been active around and about it. A generation 
has passed since you were a boy ; and a generation counts 
for much in a busy age like this. What wonder if some 
of those associations of a boyish mind have been dis- 
turbed ; if some misapprehensiona have been corrected ; if 
some questionable prejudices have to be abandoned; if 
the relations which should exist between different fields of 
thought and knowledge have been made clearer — during 
the interval ? "What wonder if some of this activity has 
resulted in what looks Mke dislocation or destruction ; or 
if it have at least caused intelligible perplexity? Depend 
on it, the Body of Jesus is not lost. Do not despair 
because you find It no longer amid the old conditions, 
the grave-clothes, the napkin, the sepulchre, of a bygone 
time. Distinguish between the Unchanging, Indestruc- 
tible Object of the religious life of the soul of man, and 
the ever-shifting moods of human thought and feeling 
that circle around Him, as the (^es pass. Be patient, as 
Mary was patient, hopeful as Mary was hopeful; and 
your share in Mary's tears will surely be followed by 
Mary's joy, Tou will recover for your Bible, for your 
prayers, for your Communions, all, or rather much more 
than, their old meaning. You will have exchanged Jesus 
in the tomb for Jesus in the garden; the religious thoughts 
and resolves of a boy for the religious horizons and aspira- 
tions of a ripened manhood. 

Perhaps on this, as on every Easter Day, there are 
certain characters who always need the lesson of the text. 
Easter, so full of joy, in earth and in heaven; Easter, the 
queen of festivals ; Easter Day, the Day which the Lord 
hath made, that His Eedeemed may rejoice and be glad 
in it, comes to them not without a shadow of disappoint- 
ment. They have been looking forward to it, through 
Lent. They have been preparing for it, as Chiistians 
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should, who would find in it a blessing. And cow it is 
upon them. And if thoy aro to say the troth, it is with- 
out that iUnmination from above, that sense of the Divine 
and the Eternal, on which they think they had a special 
right to reckon. They are standing with Mary Kag- 
dalene, but throughout the day, outside the sepulchre. 
They complain that the Lord has been taken away &om 
them and laid they know not where. 

True enough this may be, but — patience. Be earnest 
in seeking your Lord; and you will find Him. If not 
on the festival itself, yet afterwards : if not in the public 
services of the Church, yet privately : if not in human 
words, yet in the sanctuary of your spirit's life : if not in 
warm and elevated feeling, yet in a sober and wholesome 
awe. Do not despair because for a moment the spiritual 
sepulchre seems to be empty. Rely on His love, on His 
goodness, on His interest in you personally, on His char- 
tered kindness to those who seek Him. Maty was so 
bitterly disappointed because she loved. Yet it was her 
love which, in tiie end, forbade despair and conquered dis- 
appointment And eighteen centuries have not emptied 
of its power that great promise of our Divine Lord — " If 
any man love Me, he will keep My words ; and My Father 
will love him; and We will come unto him, and make Our 
abode with him."* 

■ St John xiv. 23. 
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SERMON III. 

OHEianANITY WITHOUT THE RESURRECTION. 



LAST Sunday we were looking at tlie Eesturection 
from the garden of the Sepulchre, and with the eyes 
of St. Mary Mf^dalene. The second lesson of the Homing 
Service of to-day carries us at a bound over a quarter of a 
century to listen to discussioiis about the Resurrection 
in one of the active centres of Greek life and thought 
The text takes us to the Ghriatian schools of Corinth, and 
St Paul is pointing out to some ready but not very far- 
sighted disputants the consequences of their denying the 
Christian doctrine of the Resurrection of the dead. " How 
say some among you that there is no Resurrection of the 
dead?" To deny this doctrine in the block — so the 
Apostle ai^es — is to deny that Christ Himself has risen. 
If He has really risen from His grave, it is impossible 
to say absolutely that there ia no such thing as a Resur- 
rection of the dead, since here we have a representative 
instance of it. 
There were, it seems, some at Corinth who did not 
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alumk from enconnterii^ this ailment by denying that 
even He, out Lord JesuB Christ, had really liaen. To 
these persona the Apostle points out, that, however uncon- 
scioiisly, they are in point of fact giving up Christianity 
altogether. If Christ was still in Hia tomb, the errand 
of the Apostles to the world, and the obedience of the 
faithful to the doctrine which they preached, were equally 
based upon a vast illusion. " If Christ be not risen, our 
preaching ia vain, your faith is also vain," 



It is pretty certain that the persons with whom St Paul 
is arguing this matter were not converts from Judaism 
to the Mth of Jesus Christ. Whatever may be said of 
those Jewish freethinkers, the Sadducees; a religious Jew, 
or a Pharisee, had no difficulty whatever in professing his 
belief that the dead would rise. He had always believed 
it How strong and clear this Jewish faith was, in an age 
before the coming of our Divine Lord, we see from the ac- 
count of the martyrdoms in the Book of Maccabees : those 
pious Jews died, under the hand of the persecutor, firmly 
believing that they would rise again.* And when St Paul 
was arrested in Jerusalem and placed before the Sanhedrim, 
he knew how to strike a chord which would at once 
enlist the sympathies of the majority of his hearers : " Men 
and brethren," he cried, " I am a Pharisee, the son of 
a Pharisee : of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am 
caUed in question." '' The appeal was successful. " The 
smbes that were of the Pharisees' part arose, and strove, 
saying, We find no evil in this man : but if a spirit or 
an angel hath spoken to him, let us not fight i^ainst 
God."« 
■ 2 Mac. viL 9, II, 14, 23. >> dctti zxiii. 6. < Acts xxili. 9, 
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On the other hand, to the Pagan Greek the idea of a 
coming resurrection of the dead was not merely novel ; 
it ■mia unwelcome. It was opposed to current Greek 
conceptions about the condition and destiny of the dead. 
To an ordinary Greek it would have seemed a materialistic 
way of stating the very shadowy possibilities of a future 
existence which alone presented themselTes to his mind. 
So palpable and literal an assertion, that man would live 
once more an umnutilated life, in his body as well as 
liis spirit, would have repelled the Greek. For the im- 
mortality of the soul itself, although an original truth 
of natural rel^on, appears in Greek literature only as 
a fugitive speculation ; elegant and pathetic as its ren- 
dering at times undoubtedly is. Indeed the resurrec- 
tion of man's body lay altogether beyond the frontier of 
customary Greek habits of thinking. When St. Paul 
began to preach the Kesurrection at Athens, his hearers 
missed his true meaning so entirely, as to suppose that 
the word which expressed it was the name of a new deity. 
" He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods," they 
said, and this " because he preached unto them Jesus and 
the Besurrection."* And when these deeply-rooted preju- 
dices were carried by converts from Greek Ft^anisbi into 
the Church of Christ, they contributed largely to form the 
systems of fantastic error which took definite forms in the 
second century after Christ, and are collectively described 
as Gnostic. Ten years after writing to the Corinthians 
St. Paul mentions to his pupil and legate, Timothy, two 
Greek teachers at Ephesus, Hymen^eus and Philetus, " who 
concerning the truth have erred, saying that the Besur- 
rection is past already." ■• These persons would seem to 
have wished on the one hand to keep to the language of 
the Apostolic Church, but on the other to get rid of its 
» Acts xvii. 18. ^ 2 Tim. ii: 17, 18. 
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meaning and substance. They accepted a Kesorrection ; 
but it was a past Resurrection, not a Resorrection in the 
future ; a moral resurrection of the soul, not a literal 
resurrection of the body. This, you observe, was the Greek 
feeling, in secret rebellion against the faith, but not wish- 
ing to come to an open rupture, and so attempting an 
explonatioQ which might hold to the terms of a Ohristian 
profession, and at the same time reject the realities which 
those terms were meant to convey. 

At Corinth we see the same feeling at work ; but the 
Corinthians were recent converts, and they did not all 
of them know what a Revelation from God meant and 
involved. They thought that it was much like one of 
their own philosophies, something to be reviewed, dis- 
cussed, partly accepted, partly rejected, at their pleasure. 
There was much in Christianity that they liked and 
accepted, without difficulty, nay, with enthusiasm. But 
" the Resurrection of the dead " some of them at any rate 
could not tolerate. They asked, in contemptuous scorn, 
" How are the dead raised up ? and with what body do 
they come ?"' — as if such questions had only to be raised 
in order to show all sensible people how absurd it was to 
expect an answer. Their difQculties about it arose out of 
their physical speculations, their theories about the Uni- 
verse, their ideas of thp nature and destiny of beings. But 
they did not imagine that in denying the Resurrection of 
the dead they were trifling with essential Christianity, or 
doing anything more or worse than rejecting a coarse 
dogma of Jewish origin. 

This was the state of mind with which St. Paul is 

dealing in the text : and his first object is to oblige his 

readers to understand what their words reaUy came to. 

In all matters to some extent, in religious matters espe- 

a I Cor. IV. 35. 
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cially, people use langu^e without veighing its meaniDg ; 
without askiiig themselves how much it iuTolves and 
whither it will carry them. The Corinthians who denied 
" a Kesurrection of the dead " would like to have confined 
themselves to discussing a presumed physical impossi- 
bility of anything of the sort. St. Paul cuts them short 
by saying, 'If you mean what you say, you mean that 
Christ Himself never really rose.' If any of the Corin- 
thians were prepared to accept this consequence, they 
probably did not see why they conld not deny even the 
Eesurrection of Christ, and yet somehow continue to be 
Christdans. They did not wish in terms to give up Chris- 
tianity. They may have flattered themselves that they still 
retained a firm hold upon aU that was really essential in 
it; that they bad only given up legendary additions to 
the simple stoiy of the life of Christ; additions which 
their Greek science had pronounced impossible. Tbey 
were still willing to believe in a Christ "Who displayed 
before the eyes of men a perfect example ; Who did many 
works of wonder and of love; Who tai^ht a heavenly 
doctrine; Who died a cruel and shameful death. But 
the assertion that, being dead and buried, " He rose i^ain 
the third day, according to the scriptures," was, they 
thought, a superstitious, although an ApostoHcal, addition 
to the simple truth. It was no part of the frt^ment of 
Christianity which approved itself to their order of intel- 
ligence as being really fundamental ; and they dismissed 
it as unimportant, if not untrue. 

It is to these persons that St. Paul says solemnly, " If 
Christ be not risen, our preaching is vain, your faith is 
also vain." St. Paul will not allow that this Mth in a 
Christ Who has not risen from His grave is any Christi- 
anity at all According to him, if it is a religioD at all, it 
is another religion ; it has nothing really to do with the 
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Faith preached by the Apostles. These Cormthians might 
still talk about our Lord Jesus Christ They might still 
claim the honoiirs and the risks of the Christian Nama 
They might even imagine that they only differed from the 
Apostles in being more clear-sighted and better informed, 
without being less tender-hearted and devout. But St. 
Paul will allow nothing of the kind. Bo not let them 
deceive themselves in a matter of such momentous import. 
To deny or ignore Christ's Besurrection is to abandon 
ChriBtianity, It is to give up the very core and heart of 
the Faith, The beliefs that remaiu may have an interest 
of their own ; but it is the sort of interest which belongs 
to a corpse. It may remind us of the past. But it has 
no longer any place in the land of the living. 



IL 

Why, it may be asked, should this be the case ? Why 
cannot a man be a true Christian believer who rejects the 
Eeaurrection of Christ ? How is it that the rejection 
of this truth can make the faith which still clhigs to 
much else, but denies this particular doctrine, vain or 
empty ? 

The answer is, Because the Eesurrection of Christ is the 
foundation-fact on which the Christian creed rests, in a 
believing souL K any one of the Apostles had been 
asked, how it was that they knew that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah, the Eternal Son of God, the Saviour of 
the world, by Whose teaching and example men were to 
beenl^htened; by Whose Blood men were to be redeemed ; 
to Whom all the children of men were bound to pay the 
homage of their obedience and their love, — the answer 
would have been, Because the Lord Jesus rose from the 
dead. When you go home, read through their sermons as 
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reported at the b^iDning of the Acta of the Apostles.' And 
observe how they base the claims of Jesus Chiist upon 
the fact of His Besuirection, the feet to which they them- 
selves bore a personal witness. In their eyes the Resur- 
rection of Jeaus was God's visible interference with the 
order of natme in order to certify the true mission and 
claims of Jesus. Oui Lord Jesus Christ indeed bad 
appealed beforehand to this very certificate: the sign 
which He had given to an unbelieving generation, in 
proof that He came from God, was that He would raise 
the temple of His Body from the dead in three days,"* 
And therefore the Apostles began by preachii^ this fact 
of the Eesurrection. They virtually said, ' He has been 
as good as His word ; He has risen from the dead ; there- 
fore let us believe Him. ' Thus, as St. Paul observed, " He 
was declared to be the Son of God with power, according 
to His Holy and Higher Nature, by the Eesurrection from 
dead," " 

But the Eesurrection does not merely light up the past : 
it is an earnest of the futura It is the warrant that 
Christ will come to judge us. "When St. Paul has told the 
Athenians that God has " appointed a day in which He 
will judge the world in righteousness by that Man Whom 
He hath ordained," he naturally reflects that a critical 
and sceptic^ audience will ask what proof there is to 
allege in favour of so startling an announcement Accord- 
ingly be adds, "Of this God has given assurance unto 
all men, in that He has raised Jesus from the dead." ^ 
The Apostles, when preaching the Faith, were like those 

» Acta ii. 22-36 ; iii. I2-l6 ; iv. io-i2, 33 ; v, 29-32 ; x. 34-43 ; ziiL 

" St. John ii. 19. 
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architects who make a Btone roof of wide area depend for 
its support on a central pillar. They know that the pillar 
is strong enough for its work. They were themselves 
appointed to be witneases of the Eesmrection ; and they 
never met the world without bearing their testimony. 
They knew that if the Eesmrection were sincerely be- 
lieved all else in the Christian Creed would hold good. 
They knew also that if the Beauirection of Christ was 
rejected, nothing else could be, in the long-ruD, received 
at all 

Suppose for instance that one of these Corinthian 
rejecters of the Eesuirection had said, ' I am not a man 
to believe in Christ's Eesuirection, but I do not wish to 
reject the benefits of His Death.' The Apostle would 
have asked, ' What benefits do you mean ? ' What be- 
comes of the Death of Christ if it was not followed by 
His Eesurrection ? It at once descends to the rank of 
a purely himian event It does not differ in character 
from the death of any other high-minded and disinter- 
ested man for a cause to which he is attached. It may 
still have — it nndoubtedly still has — the importance of a 
great moral example ; of devotion to truth, to charity, to 
justice. But the language which the Apostles use about 
it, and which Christendom has ever believed, becomes at 
once unmeaning. Why should the death of a mere man, 
whose body has mouldered in his grave, be a power in 
earth and heaven, mighty to cleanse from guilt, and to win 
for the sinner pardon from God ? St. Paul's bones rest 
somewhere in or near the great city where they slew 
him, some thirty-Eve years after his Master's death. But 
who could speak of Paul as dying for his followers, or for 
"the ungodly,"* or as "bearing their sins in hia own 
body,"** or as being set forth as "a propitiation through 

* Bom. V, 6. >• I St. Pet. ii. 24. 
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faitK in his blood " ? * Who would dare to say that Chris- 
tians are " reconciled to Grod hy the death " '' of St Panl, 
or that, by him, they had "received the Atonement,"" or 
that Panl is a "propitiation for their sins, and not for 
theirs only, but also tor the sins of the whole world,"'' 
or that Paul "gave himself a ransom for aJl" ?« Every 
believer in Christ feels the shocldi^ profanity of apply- 
ing this language to any other than the Divine Re- 
deemer. But why is it so profane ? Because it i^ the 
Divine Person of Him, Who died on Calvary, Which 
gives snch meaning to His Atoning Death. "Ye were 
not redeemed," exclaims St Peter, "with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold," or indeed as the blood of 
a merely human victim, "but with the precious Blood 
of Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish and immacu- 
late." ' " If God," argues St. Paul, " spared not His Own 
Son, but freely gave Him up for va all, how shall He 
not with Him also " — it is the inevitable Christian infei^ 
ence, — "freely give us all things ?"» But thenhowdowe 
know that the Sufferer on Calvary was God's Own Son ? 
The answer is, By the Eesurrection. The Besurrection, if 
I may dare so to speak, put the death of Jesus Christ 
before the world in its true light. It was an immense 
reversal of priind fade appearances. What had looked 
like a defeat was seen to be a triumph. What seemed the 
execution of a condemned criminal was recognised as an 
awful transaction, havii^ immense results on earth and 
in heaven, throughout all time. If Christ " was crucified 
tbrot^h weakness, yet He liveth by the power of God."*" 
This was the keynote of Apostolic teaching : the Resur- 
rection had lifted His death to a higher or rather altogether 

• Rom. iii. 25. •> Bam. t. 10. " Rom. v. 11. 

^ I St. Joha ii. j. <• 1 Tim. iL 6. ' i St Pet L 18, 19. 
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different level from that of any human sufferer. But then 
if the Eeaurrection ia denied, all the Apostolic language 
about the Atonement becomes a tissue of mystical exag- 
gerations, which as applied to the death of a mete man, 
are worse than unintelligible. This consequence the 
Corinthians might not have seen at once. But at any rate 
their faith in the Atonement -waa already undermined by 
their disbelief in the Eesnrrection of the Crucified Christ. 

But suppose the Corinthians to say, 'Very well, we 
will give up the Atonement, but we will continue to 
believe in the beauty of Christ's languf^e and example. 
This, after all, is in our opinion the essential thing in 
Chriatianity. The rest may go ; and we shall not, perhaps, 
be the worse for losing it.' 

Here St. Paul would have explained that in order to 
recognise the beauty of Christ's language and example 
there was no necessity for faith, properly so called, at all. 
Faith is the acceptance of the unseen upon sutGcient 
testimony. It is a venture, warranted indeed, but not by 
experience. Its proper object is something which does not 
lie within the range of our experience. You and I do no 
need faith, or anything but ordinary judgment and com- 
mon moral sense, in order to do justice to the good sayings 
and good actions of any one of the many excellent people 
who may be named as having died some twenty or thirty 
years ago. We know enough about them, on very good 
evidence, to enable us to give full play to oar admiration, 
and we admire them accordingly. It would be absurd to 
call them objects of faith. 

Certainly St Paul would have said, that faith, by which 
the soul takes possession of the Invisible, is not wanted 
for any such purpose as these Corinthians might have 
pleaded. But might he not, would he not, have gone a 
step further ? Must he not have pointed out that to deny 
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the BesuirectioQ, and at the same time to profese to 
admire the words of Christ, or tiie example of Christ, is 
really impossible? Did not our Lord more than once, 
when challenged for a 8^ or warrant of His claims, say 
that He would be put to death and rise again the third 
day ?* Reinark how He insists on " the third day ;" there 
is a preciaioQ in the announcement which forbids figurative 
interpretation of this language, as if, forsooth, it could be 
satisfied by the remote triumph of His Kame or doctrine, 
while His Body mouldered in the grave. No, it is impos- 
sible to admire some of His best^attested words if His 
Besurrection be denied. Let me add, that it is impossible 
to admire His example. Upon what kind of ground can 
we explain or justify His inviting the love and trust and 
homage of all those pious souls who thronged around Him, 
if iu reality He was not more than one of themselves ; if 
He had not in Himself some sources and supplies of 
strength which were more than human ? " We preach not 
ourselves,"'' says His Apostle. But He, the Master, says, "I 
am the Way, the Truth, and the Life ;"' " Come unto Me, 
all ye that are weary, and heavy laden ;"** " I am the Light 
of the world;"' " I am the True Vine ;"' "lam the good 
Shepherd ; all that ever came before He are thieves and 
robbers." e^ The constant, reiterated self-assertion of Jesna 
Christ, — ^in the &ce of His Own precepts about the beauty 
of being humble, and self-forgetting, and retiring, — ^is to 
be explained by the inward necessity laid upon Him by 
His Divine Personality, of which His Resurrection was a 
visible witness to the world. Deny His Eesurrection, 
and His character, as we have it in the Gospels, requires 
" reconstruction " if it is not to be met by the moral sense 
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of man with a judgment very different indeed from that 
of sympathy and admiration. 



III. 
These are some of the grounds on which St. Paul would 
have maintained that " if Christ be not risen, the faith of 
Christians is vain." But observe the character of his 
argument; it is an argument from the consequences of 
rejecting the Besurrection. Elsewhere he proves the 
Kesurrection directly. It may be inferred from the words 
of Jesus, from the language of prophecy, above all, from the 
actual experiences of actual eye-witnesaes to be counted 
by hundreds, and many of whom were living when St. 
Paul wrote. Here St. Paul aays, ' See what will happen, 
if you reject Christ's Eesurrection. You wiU have to give 
up your Christianity altogether. If Christ be not risen, 
our preaching is vain, your faith is also vain. You Corin- 
thians are in a dilemma. You must go forward or you 
must go hack. You must either believe with us Apostles, 
in the Resurrection of Christ, and in the Eesurrection of 
the dead which ia its consequence, or you must fall back 
into tho darkness from which you emerged at your con- 



TMs is a kind of ailment which — if it were not being 
handled by an inspired Apostle — we should describe as 
trenchant. Plainly it is meant to cut discussion short, 
and to bring matters to an issue by a short and easy 
method. St^ Paul feels that sometiiing must be said 
which will not be foigotten. He feels as when he told the 
Galatians — " If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you 
nothing,"' or " If we, or an angel from heaven, preach any 
other gospel unto you than that which we have preached 
« Gal. V. a. 
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unto yon, let hitn be accursed,"' or the Corinthians, " If any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema 
Maranatha."'' It was in this same state of mind, vith 
this same general intention, that, namely, of rousing dull 
minds by some vivid statements to see how matters really 
stood', that he wrote, " If Christ be not raised, our preach- 
ing is vain, your faith is also vain," 

It may be urged that ai^uments of this kind are incon- 
siderate and unsuccessful Do they not crush out, with 
their relentless logic, the still surviving faith of weak 
but inconsequent believers ; do they not forget Him Wbo 
would not quench the smoking flax, or bruise the broken 
reed ? " And secondly, do they always succeed ? Do they 
not rouse opposition, almost resentment, among persons 
of independence of character, who are not therefore hostile 
to religion ? May they not entirely defeat the object 
with which they are used : when of the alternatives pre- 
sented the one is taken which was really designed to 
make the other inevitable? The lever breaks in the work- 
man's hand, just as it is being applied. 

Tliis, it must be granted, is true enough of the employ- 
ment of such arguments in a great many cases among 
ourselves. No doubt there are writers and talkers who. 
take pleasure in forcing people, as they say, to be con- 
sistent ; whatever may be the kind of consistency that ia 
enforced. These writers and talkers are like a reckless 
man who rides at full tilt down a street full of children at 
play. They are thinking only of their own feat and 
prowess, nothing of the consequences. Often, indeed, as we 
must know, the employment of such intellectual weapons 
is very cruel : they leave wounds and doubts in t^der 
minds which are healed only slowly or never at all. They 
may be very fine feats of reasoning. But like the sports of 
• Gal. i. 8. *> I Cor. xvi 22. " St. Matt rfi. 20. 
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ancient kings, they are indulged at the cost of the defence- 
less and the weak. Too seldom indeed do many speakers 
and writers, in private and in public, track oat the effect 
of their inconsiderateness in the shattered hopes, and the 
distressed consciences, and the weakened resolves, which 
are really due to it ! But, granting this, it does not by any 
means follow that arguments like that of St. Paul — ' You 
must believe more than you do, or you will cease to be a 
Christian' — are not sometimes necessary and charitable. 
They are like critical operations in surgery ; which no one 
would underiiake of undei^o without adequate necessity, 
but which are sometimes necessary to saving life. 

Everything depends upon the spirit in which, upon the 
purpose with which, an argument like this is used. It 
may be used as a vain display of personal power, as a 
means of achieving intellectual victory. In this case 
nothing can well be more criminal. It may be used in 
a spirit of true charity ; in order to save a soul which 
has wandered into dreamland, and mistakes the pictured 
forms of its own fancy for the Eternal Truths. In this 
case nothing can be more charitable. The knife may be 
employed by a scientific surgeon to save a patient's life by 
a timely operation : or by a bungler, who is only thinking 
of his professional reputation : or by a burglar, to cut a 
man's throat. St Paul, who watched with such tender 
solicitude over the weak brethren in Home and at Corinth, 
would never have forced his hearers or readers to choose 
between the acceptance of one particular doctrine and the 
rejection of the Christian faith, unless under the pressure 
of a stem necessity. He had fully reckoned on the risks. 
He knew what the effect would be on those whom he 
addressed. He would never have placed them in the 
dilemma, unless he had been satisfied that they loved 
their faith better than their speculations ; and that they 
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would accept the Eesurrection of onr Lord Jesus Christ 
when they found that to reject it was to reject Christianity. 
A serions logical operation was needed. But the Apostle 
knew that the patient could bear it 

There are two practical considerations which present 
themselves. 

Fii^t, reflect how dangerous it is to pick and choose in 
the things of Grod. It is not too much to say that some 
persons who would be distressed at the idea that they 
were bad Christians, have no idea at all of the truth that 
the Christian SevelatioD, if accepted at all, must be accepted 
as a whole. They speak and think as if , in approaching 
the truths which God has set before us through His 
Beloved Sou, they were like intending purchasers entering 
a shop, perfectly at liberty to select whatever might 
strike their taste or fancy, and to reject the rest. The 
CLuestion of believing or rejecting belief, appears to them 
a matter to be decided by personal bias or inclination ; 
although of course in reality this is as unreasonable as it 
is irreverent. Unreasonable, because all really revealed 
truth rests on ezacUy the same grounds, and recommends 
itself equally to a perfectly balanced mind ; and irreverent, 
because, to reject any part of Eevelation is virtually to 
tell the Divine Eevealer that He has set before the 
mind of His creature that which is either unnecessary or 
incredible. At the same time, it is true that some truths 
may be rejected with less ruin to the entire fabric of faith 
than others : just as certain limbs of the human body may 
be amputated without destroying life, although they 
impair its perfectness, while others, — the head for example, 
— cannot be parted with, without instant death. Thus 
too, mistakes may be made about the doctrines of grace, 
or the meaning of lai^e portions of Scripture, without 
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necessarily leading to fatal consequences. But to reject 
the Eeemrection is to cut at the root of Christian belief; 
it is. to cease, as far as thought and faith go, to be a 
Christian at all. A Christ who never rose from his grave 
is not the Christ of the Bible or of Christendom. Such 
a Christ has nothing in common with our living and 
adorable Saviour except the name. 

Secondly, and lastly, ask yourselves, each one, What 
does the Eesurrection of Christ mean to me? How 
much of my life, of my thought, of my resolve, is influ- 
enced by it ? Put to yourselves the supposition, — for a 
Christian the impossible supposition, — that it was untrue. 
What would you have lost ? Try to estimate the differ- 
ence in your thoughts and lives, which the absence of this 
truth would involve. We know what the loss of a near 
relation would mean to na. We can calculate the effect, 
by thinking over our habits throughout the day. We 
know what the reduction of our income to such or such 
a sum would involve, in the loss of comforts, or in our 
means of doii^ good. What then would be the effect upon 
us of the withdrawal, if we could conceive it possible, of 
the doctrine of the Eesurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
Creed and from the Bible ? How would it affect our hold 
of other Chriatiaa truths? How would it change our 
thoughts about the future; about the World Unseen, about 
death, about all that is to foUow after death? How would 
it touch our thoughts and feelings throughout each day, 
as they move around the Person of an Unseen but Present 
Lord and Saviour ? If we get this question honestly 
answered, we may form a tolerably fair estimate of the 
value of our faith in Christ's Sesurrection at this 
moment. If we do indeed believe that He is risen, that 
stupendous faith does and must mould thought, feeling, 
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resolve, in very various ■ways. If we do believe that He 
is risen and living, then we know, that to part with 
this faith -would affect the life of our spirits, just aa 
the extinction of the sun's light and wannth in the 
heavens would affect all beings that live and grow on this 
eattL If Jesus Biaen is indeed the Object of our Mth, 
then our teligion is not merely the critical study of an 
ancient literature, but a vitally distinct thing ; it is the 
communion of our spirits with a living and Divine Being. 
It is faith in the Itesurrection which marks oui present 
relations to Jesus Christ as altc^ther different from 
those which we have to the famous dead who have in 
past years filled the thoughts and governed the history 
of mankind. At the beginning of this century, — as it is 
natural to reflect within these walls, — Nelson and Wel- 
lington were names second to none among the men who 
claimed the attention of the world. Where are they 
now ? Their ashes moulder beneath our feet Where 
are they now ? Their disembodied spirits are waiting, we 
know not exactly where, for the hour of the Judgment 
But where is Jesus Christ ? He, risen from His grave, 
arrayed in His Glorified Manhood, is seated on the 
Throne of Heaven ; He is the meeting-point and centre 
of the vast empire of living souls ; He is in communica- 
tion, constant and intimate, with millions of beings, to 
Whom, by His Death and His triumph over Death, by 
His persistent and exhaustless Life, He is made Wisdom 
and Eighteousness and Sanctification and Eedemption.' 
Yes ! To believe in the Risen Jesns is to live under a sky 
which is ever bright. It is to believe that He is " alive 
for evermore, and has the keys of hell and of death." *• 

• 1 Cor. i. 30. " Rev. I. 18. 
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SERMON IT. 

CHRISTIAIflTY WITHOUT THE RESUREECTION. 



THIS is St, Paul's way of saying, as strongly aa he can, 
tliat there is no doubt whatever alxiut the fact of our 
Lord's BesurrectioD from the dead. He tells his readers 
that Christ is risen, because if He is not risen consequences 
must follow which he knows they will treat as plainly 
absurd. "If Christ be not risen, then is onr preachii^ 
vain, your faith is also vain." Certain members of the 
Corinthian Church, converts, we cannot doubt, from Greek 
heathenism, had brought with them into the Church of 
Christ some of the habits of thought as to the evil nature 
of "matter, which they had learnt from the Greek philoso- 
phers. This led them to regard such a doctrine as that 
of the Sesuirection of the dead as too gross and material 
a conceptioQ for a spiritual religion like Christianity ; and 
they thought that Christianity would do better without it 
Accordingly they said, in so many words, that there was 
no Kesurrection of the dead. 

Many people are always to be met with who commit 
themselves, especially on rel^ous subjects, to general and 
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sweeping statements without thinTring out what these 
statements mean, what they lead to, or what they take 
for granted. St. Paul will not allow such a very serious 
matter as the Besurrection to be dealt with f^ter this 
fashion. He says in effect to the Corinthians : ' Measure 
your words. You say that there is no Eesurrection from 
the dead. Very well, if this is the case, Christ our lord 
Himself did not rise from the dead. If you mean your 
general assertion, it commits yon in this particular 
instance. It forces you to this dreadful and appalling 
conclusion. You must deny the Eesurrection of Christ. 
And to do that,' lie proceeds, 'is in fact to deny the 
truth of Christianity. For if Christ never rose from 
His grave, the teaching of the Apostles was mere 
rhetoric, to which nothing corresponded in the world 
of fact. If Christ never rose from Tfia grave, you your- 
selves, Corinthian Christians, who still call yourselves 
helievers, yet hold a faith which has no ground to rest 
upon. Its very heart has been taken out of it. "If 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, your faith 
is also vain." ' 

There is no reason to suppose that the Corinthian 
Christians who are in question denied in terms that 
Christ rose from the dead. They were thinking chiefly 
of the general Eesurrection at the last day, as taught by 
the Apostolic Church ; and they held generally that there 
was no Eesurrection. Thej may not have thought of 
the bearing of this general opinion on the Eesurrection of 
Christ But St. Paul is determined that they shall think 
of it. He wishes to oblige them to give up their error 
about the general Eesurrection by reducing the principle 
of this error to a profane absurdity, which, opce presented 
to a Christian believer, would be indignantly set aside. 
" If there be no Eesurrection of the dead, then is Christ 
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not risen : and if Christ be not risen, tlien is our preaching 
vain, your iaith is also vain." " 



I. 

"If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain." 
Ov.r preaching! St. Paul associates himself with the 
older Apostles who had seen the Lord Jesus on earth, and 
especially after His Besurrection. He and they had alike 
been preaching a message to the world, which, if Christ 
had not really risen from His grave, was vain. It was 
" empty ;" a mere assortment of words and phrases, without 
substance or souL It was a doctrine, if it could still be 
called a doctrine, devoid of all that entitled it to command 
the attention of human beings. Now the Corinthians 
who denied the general Eesurrection had no intention of 
casting any slur upon the teaching of the Apostles, much 
less of bringing it to such utter discredit. They probably, 
fis did other Greeks, thought themselves able to criticise 
it freely, and in some respects even to improve upon it. 
As yet thiey did not understand that a Kevelation, if 
accepted as such, must be accepted as a whole, as coming 
from the Author of all truth ; and as being, from the nature 
of the case, beyond the reach of human judgments. But, 
whatever their inconsistencies, they had no idea that they 
were by implication proclaiming to the world that the 
teaching of the Apostles was in reality an unsubstantial 
dream. 

It was St. Paul's duty to undeceive them. As their 
denial of any resurrection involved that of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, so the denial of Christ's Eesurrection was 
fatal to the claim of the Apostles to be serious teachers 
of Eeligion. For if there was any one truth upon which 
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tte Apostles bad staked theii ciedit, as messengeis of 
Qod, it was the truth that Chnst had lisen from the dead. 
His ResTiiTection vae the instrnment by which they forced 
their way to popular attention. His Besuirection was the 
proof of the truth of what they had to say. His Eesnr- 
rection was the most important part of what they had to 
say. Two months had not passed since it occuired when 
they first began to preach it, and with the confidence of 
men who knew that they would not be contradicted, and 
that their assertion had everything to gain by inquiry. 
The first, it might almost have seemed the only, duty of 
an Apostle was to proclaim the Besurrection. When St 
Matthias was chosen into the vacant chair of Judas, St, 
Peter thus defined an Apostle's work — " a man ordained 
to be a witness with us of" Christ's "Eesurrection."' 

Now observe how the reported preaching of each of the 
great Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul corresponds with 
this. What was the first sermon ever preached in the 
Church of Christ, by St. Peter, surrounded by the eleven 
Apostles, on the Day of Pentecost ? Its point is to show 
that tiie Resurrection, to which he and his brother Apostles 
could bear witness, had been prophesied by David in 
Psalm xvi'" Again, how does he explain the miracle of 
healing the lame man at the Beautiful gate of the Temple, 
in the two addresses which he delivered, first to the 
assembled spectators, and next after bis arrest before the 
Sanhedrin ? In both he refers the miracle to the power 
of Jesus Christ ; living because risen, and risen, although 
(oucified and dead," The Eesurrection of Jesus is the clue 
to the mystery which so oppressed the imagination of the 
Jews and their rulers, that poor unlettered men should 
be working such miracles and winning such influence. 
Again, when numerous conversions had taken place, and 

^ ActsL 33. *■ Acta ii 32.36, ° Acta Ui, 13-16; iv. 8-12. 
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the Apostles were a second time arrested and charged 
with having filled Jerusalem with their doctrine, what is 
St Peter's apology ? He says that, in fact, the Apostles 
cannot help it ; the Eesurrection is a fact which lays a 
necessity upon them. "Peter and the other Apostles 
answered and said. We ought to obey God rather than 
men. The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, Whom ye 
slew."' Once more, when St. Peter is instructing the 
heathen soldier ComeUns and other inquirers, in the 
grounds of Christian doctrine, at C^esarea, what is his 
main argument ? " The Jews," he says, "slew Jesus, and 
hanged Him on a tree ; Him God raised up the third day, 
and showed Him openly; not to aU the people, but unto 
witnesses chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat 
and drink with Him after He rose from the dead."** 
Nor is it otherwise in the reported sermons of St. PauL 
St. Paul bad not seen the I^sen Jesua before the Ascen- 
sion. But he knew what other Apostles had seen. And 
he himself had had sensible proofs that Jesus was alive. 
Consider then the great discourse which he pronounced 
in the synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia." Everything in it 
leads up to Christ's Resurrection. Christ was slain by the 
pressure put upon Pilate by the Jews ; Christ was raised 
by God the Father from the dead, and seen many days by 
those who came up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
And then this is shown to agree with prophecy, as the 
Jews understood it, in the Psalter and in Jeremiah. Or 
read the speech which he made on the Areopagus at 
Athens.* All God's previous dealings with mankind, so 
he contends, had led up to the Apostolic preaching of 
repentance. And repentance was necessary because judg- 
ment was coming; and the Judge was to be a Man ordained 
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by God : " whereof," he adds, " Grod hath given aasurance 
unto all men, in that He hath raised Him front the dead." 
Or read his speech at Csesarea before Agrippa.* He defends 
himself against his Jewish accuBers by saying that he 
taught "none other things than those which the Prophets 
and Moses had foretold ; namely, that the Christ should 
suffer, and that He should be the first that should rise 
from the dead." *• That is St Paul's own account, when 
put upon his defence, of his general teaching. 

In fact, it is impossible to read the reports of the early 
teachii^ of the Apostles without seeing that their teaching 
centred in, and rested on, the Resurrection. The Eesur- 
rection was their reason for teaching at all ; it was also 
the main substance of what they taught. If they were 
deceived as to its reality, their teaching had neither basis 
nor substance; their exhortations, their apologies, their 
appeals, their entreaties, their intei^retations of prophecy, 
their account of the facts before them, their anticipations 
as to the future, all become forthwith a confused and 
irrational array of phrases; and the world might well 
regret that sudi teaching bad not already died away upon 
the breeze and been foigotten. Nay, St. Paul uses sterna 
lai^uage. If Christ be not raised, " we are found false 
witnesses of God ; because we have testified of God that 
He raised up Christ" " Full well mi^t he exclaim — " If 
Christ be not risen, . . . our preaching is vain." 



II. 

But St Paul adds, " If Christ be not risen ; — ^your faith 
is also vain." He supposes some Corinthian to say : ' After 
all, the Eesurrection of Christ is only one article of the 
Christian faith : if we give it up, we can still believe the 

" Act* ixTi, a-ij. '' Acta uvi, 22, 23. •> i Cor. jtv. 15. 
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rest The Apostles may be discredited by promulgating 
the Eesunection ; but much of the Apostolic teaching Tvill 
survive their discomfiture. Christ may never have risen ; 
yet portions of the feith which bears His Name may well 
have otiier grounds to rest on, and may still be the 
strei^;th and solace of human soula' 

This is what a Corinthian might have said. But St. 
Paul will not allow it. He maintains that as it is with 
the preaching of Apostles, so it is with the faith of Chris- 
tians. Both are alike vain, if Christ never rose from the 
dead. 

Let us try in some degree to follow him, it we can. 
And, with a view to this, let us ask ourselves what are 
the leading features of the state of mind which Christian 
faith creates in the soul, and how these are likely to be 
afTected by the denial of Christ's Eesurreetion from the 
dead. 

I. The most characteristic trait in the habitual thoughts 
of a beUeving Christian is the conviction, never absent 
from his consciousness altogether, often present with an 
uigent and constraining power, that, although most un- 
worthy, he is a redeemed man ; that by the perfect 
Obedience, the atoning Passion and Death of Jesus Christ, 
and the graces and gifts which flow from it, he has been 
bought out of bondage to sin and death, and placed in a 
new relation towards God ; a relation of freedom and of 
soDship, begun in this worid and to be perfected hereafter. 

This consciousness of Redemption, this buoyant, thank- 
ful, exulting sense of living beneath the smile of the 
Author of his existence, through the reconciliation which 
has been so generously effected by Christ, enters into all 
the recesses of the Christian's soul. It regulates thought, 
it inspires prayer, it impels to action. It determines the 
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coime of feeling towards and inteicoarse with othets, it 
leaves no district of mental or moral action altogether 
unaffected by its pervading influence. St, Paul's words, 
" He loved me, and gave Himself for me," * are embla^ 
zoned everywhere witliin the chambers of the sonl. They 
reappear in each district of thought and feelii^; and all 
the soul's faculties conspire to sing the hymn of the 
redeemed, "Worthy is the Lamb tlmt was slain, to re- 
ceive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strei^h, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing."'' 

But, if Christ has not risen &oni His grave after all, 
where is the justification of all this? Is it not all an 
iUaaion? How can a fellow-mortal, as little the final 
conqueror of sin and death as any one of ns, be the author 
o£ a new life ? How could a Christ who was laid in his 
grave to see corruption and to mingle his body with the 
dnst, be the Eedeemet of Christendom? Pay such a 
Christ what compliments you will on Sh& score of this 
or that portion of bis teaching of which yon happen to 
approve, or of such and such a trait in his character which 
wins yonr admiration. These eulogies do not make him 
the Lord of life and death, nor do they invest his death 
with atoning power. Why was it that in dying Jesus 
wrought out such vast and unimaginable blessings for our 
fallen race ? Because His Person gave to His Death an 
iniinite value : because each pang of His Soul, each drop 
of His Blood, was chai^d witi all the virtue of His 
Godhead. But " in the sight of our eyes He seemed to 
die, and His departure was taken for misery."' How 
were men to know that an event so exceptional had 
taken place ; that a superhuman Person had been cruci- 
fied i The Apostle replies that He was " declared to be 
the Son of God with power, in respect of His Holy and 
» GiiL ii. 20. ^ R«T. V. 12. " Wisdom ifi, 3. 
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Higher Nature, by the Eeeurrection from the deai"* The 
fiesnirection pours a flood of hght upon the Fassioo. 
The Ilesnrrection shows what it was that made Calvary 
the scene not merely of a public execution, but of a ■world- 
redeeming Sacrifice. And if Christ be not risen, then there 
is no proof that He Who suffered on Calvary was more 
than the feeble victim of an enormous wrong ; powerless, 
as His enemies said, to save Himself, and much more 
powerless to achieve the salvation of others. To quote 
St. Panl once more : " If Christ be not raised, your faith 
is vain ; ye we yet in your ains." "^ 

2. A second ruling feature of a ChristiaQ's habitual 
state of mind is that he is constantly looking forward to 
another life. A Christian does not speculate on another 
life as a possibility ; he takes it for granted as an ascer- 
tained fact. He looks forward to it, as he looks forward 
to the changes of Nature, to the setting of the sun, to the 
succession of the seasons. He knows that death will come 
to him as to everybody else ; that each day of his life 
brings it nearer; tjiat it means a momentous, and an 
unimaginable change. But he knows something too of 
what will follow it. Christ our Lord has converted what 
was, before He came, at beat a splendid guess, into an ab- 
solute certainty. He has explored that unknown world. 
If He has unveiled its terrors He has enhanced its beau- 
ties. He has told all who will trust Him as a Guide, 
how to secure in it a blessed Immortality. And therefore, 
as I have said, a Christian looks forward. He treats this 
life as a preface to that which will follow it. He gives it 
up, if need be, to secure the life beyond. He does not 
pretend to be particularly heroic, or other than a prudent 
man who acts upon the knowledge which has been put in 
• Bom. i. 4. '* I Cor. xv. 17. 
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his way. But he looks forward to the time when " moi^ 
talit^ will be swallowed up of life," * and meanwhile he 
"rejoices in the hope-of the glory of Giod."'' 

Suppose, however, that Christ has not really risen from 
His grave, what then becomes of these bright anticipa- 
tions? Is there any real warrant for them? There remain, 
you say, the Words of Christ Granted. But what is 
their authority ? If Christ never rose from His grave, how 
do His words about the future life of man differ from the 
words of Plato ? They are more positive, no doubt. But 
do they represent any sources of knowledge altogether 
distinct in kind from those which Plato had at command ? 
No ; if Christ died, and did not burst the fetters of death ; 
if His dust in very deed still mingles with the soil of 
Palestine ; then it is trifling with language and with the 
hopes and anxieties of the soul of man to tell us that He 
has " brought life and immortality to light tiirough the 
Gospel," * or that He has " opened the kii^dom of heaven 
to all believers." If He be indeed not risen. He has only 
added a few more positive assertions on the subject of 
immortahty to the stock of speculations which mankind 
already possessed. But we do not really know more about 
immortality than we did before He came. Unless Christ 
have risen from His grave, your faith, Christian brethren, 
in a future life, so ^ as it is based on His additions to 
our natural anticipations, is undoubtedly vain. 

3. A third feature of the state of mind created in the 
soul by Christian faith is belief in the possible perfection 
of man. It is difBcult to exaggerate the value of this 
particular conviction. Our average experience of human 
character, in ourselves if not in oWiers, is ao disheartening, 
that a strong faith in man's capacity for perfection is a 

■ 2 Cor, r. 4. ■> Kom. v. 2. « j Hm. 1. 10, 
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necessary ingredient of all earnest moral effort. And this 
is afforded us by our Lord Jesus Christ Whatever must 
be said of manldnd in general ; whatever abatements must 
be made &om the character even of those who have lived 
lives the liighest and the nearest to God, — One Life, we 
Christians know, there has been, which has been unstained 
by any taint of sin ; One absolutely true and unclouded 
intellect ; One heart whose affections were perfectly pure ; 
One Will of which the rectitude and the vigour was never 
for an instant impaired. He could challenge a jealous 
world to coilvict Hiin of sin, if it could. He could dare 
to say of His actions, " I do always such things as please 
the Pather."* In the judgment of those who watched 
TTJTn most closely. He " did no sin, neither was guile found 
in Hi fl mouth," *■ And indeed " such an High Priest 
became us, holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sin- 
ners." " We needed Him as our Priestly Representative 
in Heaven, We needed Him no less as our Standard of 
true human Excellence on earth. 

But if Christ be not risen, is He still a perfect 
character ? If the event to which He solenmly referred as 
the ratification of His mission never occurred at all, can 
He be acquitted, I will not say, of levity, but of trifling 
with the confidence and hopes of His followers ? What 
would be said of a modem teacher or leader who had 
encouraged men to give up all their prospects in life upon 
the strength of promises which were never realised, and 
which he must have known never could be realised ; and 
who had done this with so much solemnity and detail, as 
to preclude any possibility of their misapprehending him % 
We should use severe languf^e in describing his offence. 
If he could be acquitted of an intention to deceive, it 
would only he by admitting that he was himself the victim 

• St John viii, 29. » I St. Pet. ii. *2. " Hob. viL a6. 
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df a delusion, so serioua, as to disqualify him altc^ther 
for undertakiDg the guidance of others. No, my Chiistian 
friends, if Christ be not risen, it may be possible to save 
something out of the wreck of His character ; — ^we will not 
discuss further what must be for a Christian so intolerable 
a discussion. Bat your faith in His perfection must perish 
irretrievably. It is also vain. 

4- A last characteristic of the state of mind produced 
by Chiistian faith is confidence in the ultimate victory of 
good over eviL Here again is a truth, over which much 
in the world at large, and in the lives of single men, may 
well cast a shadow. " The righteous perisheth and no man 
layeth it to heart :" » the " ungodly are in no peril of death, 
but are lusty and strong; they come in no misfortune like 
other folk, neither are they pitted like other men." *" This 
is the appearance which human life wears from age to 
age. Here and there, we see notorious exceptions to the 
rule. But upon the whole evil seems to be in possession, 
and, as far as experience goes, it is likely to hold its own. 
When a Christian is haunted by this impression, which 
strikes at persistent faith in the moral supremacy of God, 
he turns his thoughts to the Resurrection. Never did 
evil obtain such a triumph over pure goodness as when 
it nailed Jesus Christ our Lord to the Cross of shame. 
Never was the ultimate victory of goodness so clearly 
vindicated as on the momiDg of the Resurrection. Of this 
supreme event, Joseph's exaltation to be the ruler of 
Bgypt, David's triumph over Saul, Israel's deliverance, 
in one e^e, from the Egyptian bondf^e, io another from 
that of Babylon, were but faint adumbrations. The greatest 
proof that ever was given that the world is governed by a 
moral God, was given when Jesus, the sinless Victim of 

» Isa. Ivii. 1. b Pb. lixiii. 4, 5. 
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triomphant evil, was rescued by the Besurrection from the 
clutches of death. 

But if Christ be not raised ; what then ? Then it must 
be admitted that the greatest of all injustices on record 
has never yet been redressed, and that God has given us 
no visible pledge that it ever will be redressed. Then it 
must be owned that the claims of evil and darkness to 
rule the world are not really shaken by a dead Christ ; 
that all which Christianity, — so to call the tenets of any 
who, while denying a Bisen Saviour, yet care for the name 
— all that Christianity has to offer is fair words, precarious 
hopes, but no new facts whatever, to enable the sinking 
heart of man to maintain its stm^le with predominant 
eviL If Christ be not risen, your faith in Uie ultimate 
victory of good, so far as it rests on what He experi- 
enced, is only too surely vain. 



III. 
It has been a matter of complaint against St. Paul, and 
against others who have followed him, that recourse shoidd 
be had to arguments of this kind ; arguments which are 
said to kill or cure, and to cure less frequently than they 
kill ; arguments which show more care for logical con- 
sistency than tor our Lord's example. Who would not 
" break the bruised reed or quench the smoking flax."* For 
the Corinthians, it is said, might have replied to St Paul's 
challenge, by accepting the consequences with which he 
hoped to frighten them. They might have said to hirn : 
' Very well ; if we have to choose between abandoning our 
objection to the resurrection of the dead generally and the 
denial of Christ's Resurrection, we wUl deny Christ's 
Besurrection. And if you tell us that this means the 
* I Cor. I. 30. •* St Matt. xil. so. 
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rejection of duistd^ty, to all iutents and purposes ; we 
shall not shrink from rejecting it.' 

Had this been the state of mind of the Corinthians, 
St Paul, we may be sure, would have dealt with them 
differently. He knows his ground, as is plain from other 
passives in this very Epistle ; he sees clearly the malady 
with which he has to deal, and he chooses his instruments 
accordingly. The Corinthians are inconsequent. They do 
not see what results froili their premises. But they are 
inconsequent believers ; they are not inconsequent sceptics. 
Their creed is mutilated and erroneous ; but they do not 
wish to he in error. They may err, as the saying goes, 
but they have no mind to be heretics. Devotion is not 
always logical, and so far as they go, they are, in intention, 
devout Their hearts are in the right place. And there- 
fore the Apostle, anxious to do the best he can for them, 
subjects them to the stmin and pressure of this trenchant 
argument For he knows that they can bear it He 
knows that they will end, not by proclaiming the vanity 
of Apostolic preaching and of Christian faith, but by con- 
fessing the Eesurrection as he himself believes it If he 
were living among us now, and read all that is written by 
some who profess the faith for which he worked and died, 
is it impossible that he might think some ailment of 
the same kind not less necessary than it was in Corinth ? 

St Paul, I have said, could wield this bold argument 
because he knew who they were to whom it was addressed. 
But he knows more than this ; he knows that, in afEirming 
that Jesus has risen, he has behind, beneath him, solid, irre- 
versible fact. No dim suspicion haunts his soul that this 
faith in a Eiaen Saviour for Whom he would gladly die, 
rests, in the last analysis, on the dreams of an hallucinated 
woman, or on some cunningly-devised fable, the product 
of a bitter disappointment, or on some fond popular 
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anticipation, which hope, in a mood more e^er than 
discerning, has twisted into the semblance of history. St. 
Paul knows that while he writes there are stiU more than 
two hxindred and fifty persons living who saw Jesus Christ 
Eisen on one occasion ;• he knows that Apostles saw Him,'' 
one and another ; that they ate with Him," that they con- 
versed with Him,^ that they were blessed by Him again 
and again." "Now," he exclaims exultingly, "is Christ 
risen from the dead, and become the first-fmits of them 
that slept"' We must not follow him to-day any further 
into the grounds on which this vital conviction rests. It 
is enough to have seen what he thinks about the con- 
sequences of rejecting it. 

Eut it is because Christ's Eesurrection from the grave 
is at once so vital and so certain, that on this great Festival 
the Church throughout the world abandons herself to such 
ecstatic transports of joy and praise. This, and nothing 
less, is the meaning of her Alleluias; she knows the founda- 
tion of the faith of Christians to he a reality. At the 
empty tomb of Jesiis, faith plants her foot firmly on the soil 
of earth, and then presently she raises her head to the 
he^hts of heaven. If Christ have indeed risen, then the 
Itedemption on Calvary, then the life beyond the grave, 
then the unassailable sanctity of the Perfect Man, then the 
coming triumph of goodness oyer evil, are certain and 
indisputable. If Christ be risen indeed, then neither is 
the ApostoUc teaching vain, nor is the faith of Christians 
» I Cor. XV. 6. 
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vain. "The Lord is risen indeed." And therefore, to the 
end of time the Apostolic message will sway snccessive 
generations of men with a conviction of its truth and 
power ; and the faith of Christendom will be, as it has 
heen, the strength and the consolation of millions, as they 
pass through this world into the life beyond the grave. 
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SERMON V. 

GROUNDS OF FAITH IN THE RESUREECTION. 

I St. Johh v. 6. 
IlUthe Spirit That beareth taUneti. 

ON Easter Day we were conaidering St. Paul's aigmnent, 
that without faith in the Eesurrection of Jesus Christ 
serious Christianity is impossible ; that, when the Eesur- 
rection is denied. Apostolic doctrine and Christian faith 
are alike emptied of all vital force, A Christ who died, 
and who never rose from death, is not the Christ of the 
New Testament, or the Christ of Christendom. Such a 
Christ as this never would have converted the world, and 
a Christianity, so to call it, which centres in such a Christ, 
will not long even interest it, A Christ who died, but 
who never has conquered death, is plainly an intellectual 
makeshift; the creation and the toy of souls, who are 
passing, whether consciously or not, itom the faith of their 
fathers to infidelity. If it can be shown that Christ did 
not really rise £rom His grave, Christianity sinks at once 
to the level of a purely human theory of life and conduct, 
whose author failed altogether to maJce good his language 
about himself. Certainly Christ's Religion has played too 
great a part in human affairs to be forgotten by lustory ; 
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but it would, in the event contemplated, have forfeited 
all light to obtrude itself any longer on the attention of 
mankind, as God's gteat revelation of Himself to His 
rational creatures. 

It is natural to ask a question, the answer to which was 
only glanced at last Sunday," namely. What is the evidence 
that Christ did really rise from the dead ? And here, as St. 
John says in to-day's Epistle, " it is the Spirit That bear- 
eth witness.""* St. John, indeed, is speaking immediately 
of that faith in our Lord's Eternal Sonship which over- 
comes the world. Sut since the Hesurrection is the main 
proof of our Lord's Divinity ; since He " was declared to 
be the Son of God with power, as regards His Holy 
Higher Nature, by the resurrection from the dead;"" it 
follows that the Spirit must also bear witness to the 
Resurrection. And He does this in two ways. It is His 
work, that those historical proofs of the Besurrection 
which have come down to us, and which address them- 
selves to our natural reasoning faculties, have been 
marshalled, reo^nised, preserved, transmitted in the 
Church of Christ. The Spirit, as we Christians believe, 
bears witness in the sacred pages of the New Testament 
to the Besurrection of Jesus. But He bears another 
witness, as we shall presently see, by His action, not so 
much on the intelligence, as on the will of the believing 
Christian. Let us ask ourselves, first of all. What is the 
evidence with which we are supplied on the subject of 
the Besurrection ? what is there to be said on the sub- 
ject to a person who believed, I will not now say, in the 
supernatural inspiration, but in the general trustworthi- 
ness of the writings of the first Christians ? 

* Cf. Sermon rv. " i St. John v. 6, •= Eom. i. 4. 
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In order to know that our Lord did really riae from the 
dead, we have to satisfy ourselves that three distinct 
questions can be answered. 

Of these, the first is whether Jesus Christ did really 
die upon the Cross. For if He merely fainted or swooned 
away, then there waa no resurrection from death. Then 
He merely recovered consciousness, after whatever inter- 
val But each one of the four Evangelists says expressly 
that He did die. The wonder is not that He died when He 
did, after hanging for three hours in agony, but that, after 
all His sufferings at the hands of the soldiers and the 
populace, before His crucifixion, He should have lived so 
long. Yet suppose that what looked like death on the 
Cross was only a fainting-fit Would He have survived 
the wound in His side, infiicted by the soldier's lance, 
through which the blood yet remaining in His heart and 
the water of the pericardium escaped % We are expressly 
told that the soldiers did not break His legs, because He 
was already dead ;■ and before Pilate would allow the Body 
to be taken down from the Cross he ascertained from the 
centurion in command that death had already taken place.'' 
But suppose, against aU this evidence, that when Jesus was 
taken down from the Cross, He was still living. Theu He 
must have been suffocated by Joseph of Arimathtea and 
Nicodemus when they embalmed Him. They rubbed one 
hundred pounds weight of myrrh and aloes over the surface 
of His Body ; and then they wound linen bandages round 
each of His limbs. His Head and His Body, before they 
laid Him in the grave. The Jews carefully inspected and 

' St. John zii. 33. ^ St. Mark zv. 44, 45. 
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aealed His tomh,: they had sentioela placed there; and 
were satisfied that the work was thoroi^hly done. To do 
them justice, the Jews have never denied the reality of our 
Lord's deatii ; it is impossible to do so, without paradox. 

A second question is whether the disciples did not take 
our Lord's dead Body out of His sepulchre. 

They would not have wished to do it. Why should 
they ? What would have been their motive ? Put your- 
selves in the position of the disciples, when convinced of 
the reality of out Lord's death. They either believed that 
He would rise from the dead, or they did not. If they 
did believe it, they would have shrunk from disturbing 
Hi ft grave, as from an act not less unnecessary than pro- 
fane. If they did not believe in it, and instead of aban- 
doning themselves to unreflecting grief, allowed themselves 
to think steadily, what must have been their estimate of 
their dead Master ? They must now have thought of Him 
as of one Who had deceived them, or Who was Himself 
deceived. If He was not a clever impostor who had failed, 
He was a sincere but feeble character. Who had been the 
victim of a religious delusion. On either supposition, 
why should tiiey rouse the anger of the Jews, and incur 
the danger of swift and heavy punishment? Wlat 
would have been gained, for good and simple men, by 
persuading the Jews that He had risen, or that He was 
the Messiah, or that His anticipations had come to pass, 
if, all the while, they themselves knew that He was dead, 
and that His dead body had only been shifted by them- 
selves from one resting-place to another? If they were 
mere religious adventurers, they could not have hoped to 
succeed : the trick would have been not less fruitless than 
absurd. The world, after all, is not converted by sleight- 
of-hand. And in order to believe that the Apostles would 
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not have unshed to remove out Lord's Body from the 
sepolcbie, it is only necessary to credit them with ordiuaty 
common sensa * 

But had they desired, they surely would not have dared 
it Until Pentecost, they were, by their own acconnt, 
very timid men. When Jesus was arrested, all the 
disciples forsook Him and fled.' St. Peter de n ied Him.'' 
Only St. John ventured to follow Him to Calvary, and 
to stand near His Cross. <= Por some days afterwards the 
disciples did not presume to show themselves in public, 
for fear of the Jews."* When our Lord stood in the midst 
of the closed chamber, they took Him for a phantom, and 
were seized with terror." Were these the men to risk a 
desperate struggle with a guard of soldiers, and to take a 
dead body &om its tomb at the dead of the night % Even 
if one or two of the disciples could have ventured on such 
an enterprise, could they have counted on the co-opera- 
tion of the others ? Would they not have dreaded betrayal 
by some of their companions, who, whether from motives 
of honesty or of rivalry, might have denounced the plot to 
the Jewish authorities ? 

And, once more, had they desired and dared to remove 
our Lord's Body from its grave, such a feat was obviously 
beyond their power. The tomb was guarded by soldiers. 
Every precaution had been taken by the Jews to make it 
secure.' The great stone at the entrance could not have 
been rolled away without much disturbance, even if the 
Body could have been removed without attmcting atten- 
tion The character of the guards was at stake ; had they 
countenanced or promoted any such crime their almost 

• St Matt nvi. 56; St. Mark liv. 50. 

b St. Matt xiTi. 69-75 ; St Mark liv. 66-72. 

• St. John xix. 26. I* St John xi. 19. 

1 St. Luke iiiv. 37. t St. Matt xxyii. 66. 
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inevitable detection would have been followed by severe 
punishnient. In after years St Peter was released from 
prison by an angel,' but the sentries were ptiniBhed by 
Herod with death. Certainly the guaxd at the sepulchre 
was largely bribed by the leading Jews to say that the 
Body of Jeaus had been taken away by the disciples while 
they slept,** Whatever the eagerness of the soldiers to 
touch the money, they would have been unwilling to 
circulate such a report as this. And the Jews never 
ventured to treat it as practically true. When they im- 
prisoned and scourged St. Peter and the other Apostles ; 
when they persecuted first St. Stephen, and many another 
servant of Christ, they did not accuse their victims of 
having stolen Christ's Body from the grave, and then 
of having spread a false report of His ^Resurrection. The 
chaise was simply that the Apostles and others had 
preached the Besurrection after being ordered to be 
silent. 

A third question may be raised, as to the amount of 
positive testimony which goes to show that Jesus Christ 
did rise &om the dead. 

There is, first of all, the witness of all the Apostles. 
They afdrmed publicly that during forty days they saw 
Jesas Christ alive; that they held converse with Him; 
that they ate and drank with Him; that they touched 
Him.' They gave their lives in attestation of this fact 
Their conduct after the day of Pentecost is throughout 
that of men whose trustworthiness and sincerity of purpose 
are beyond dispute. You and I, unless strengthened by 
Divine grace, might too probably hesitate to give our lives 
for what we know to be undoubted truth. But, at least, 

*■ Aotgxii. 7-M, >> St. Matt, xxviii. I3'(S- 

= St. Luke nxiv. 39, 40; St John ix. 25, z?. 
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we should not — I will not aay — die, but even make any 
considerable sacrifice, for the sake of impressing the 
world with the truth of an occurrence which we believe 
to be in any d^ree doubtful, 

Next, there is the testimony of a laige number of per- 
sons besides the Apostles. Take the case of the three 
thousand converts on the day of Pentecost.* Here were 
three thousand people professing belief in the Eesurrec- 
tion fifty days after the date of its occurrence. They had 
every means of verifying its truth or falsehood. Hey were 
on the spot They could visit the tomb. They could 
collect and investigate the current stories. Th^ could 
discuss matters with the Jews, They could cross-qnes- 
tion the guards. They could compare, balance, analyse the 
conflii^ing opinions around them. They had unrivalled 
opportunities for satisfying themselves of its being a 
reality or a fiction. Yet at the risk of comfort, position, 
nay life, they publicly professed their belief in its truth. 
They could not be Christians without making this pro- 
fession. And they had no hesitation about making it 

Or consider the case of the two hundred and fifty and 
more persons still Kving when St. Paul wrote the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, who had seen the Risen Jesus 
on one occasion during the forty days. " After that He 
was seen of five hundred brethren at once, of whom the 
greater part remain until this present, but some are fallen 
asleq)." '' There is no doubt about the document which 
contains this assertion. The most destructive of the nega- 
tive schools of modern criticism ranks this First Epistle 
to the Corinthians among the four books of the Kew 
Testament whose genuineness and authenticity it holds to 
be beyond dispute. There is no reason for questioning the 
accuracy of the Apostle's information; and the significance 

» AcU ii. 41. b I Cor, IT. 6. 
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of the statemeDt can haidly be ezf^erated. Five hundred 
persons coiild not be simultaneotisly deluded. Their teeti- 
mooy would be considered decisive as to any ordinary 
occurrence, where men wished only to ascertain the simple 
truth. 

II. 
Asd the force of this body of testimony is not really 
weakened by objections which do not directly challenge it, 
and which turn on accessory or subordinate points. 

For instance, it is said that the Evangelical accounts 
of the Besurrection itself, and of our Lord's subsequent 
appearances, are dif&cult to reconcile with each other. At 
first sight they are ; but only at first sight. In order to 
reconcile them two things are necessary : first, patience, 
and secondly, a determination to exclude everything from 
the narrative which does not lie in the text of the Gospels. 
Two-thirds of the supposed difficulties are created by the 
riotous imagination of the negative commentators. Left to 
themselves, the EvangeUsta do not indeed tell as a great 
deal that we should like to know. But they do not con- 
tradict each other. If they had f(H:ged the whole story, 
and had written with any degree of concert, they would 
have been at once more explicit and less careless about 
appearances than they are. They would have described 
Jesus Christ bursting forth &om His grave in a blaze of 
splendour ; terrifying His guards ; welcoming His faithful 
followers, who would have been collected on the spot 
They would have written as painters have painted ; without 
any admiaaion of ignorance, without any reserve, without 
permitting any suspicion of differences. As it is, the differ- 
ences arejust what might be expected in four narratives of 
the same event, composed at different periods, by different 
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aathors, who had distinct sourcea of information at com- 
mand. Each says what he has to say with blunt and 
simple directness; without an eye to the statements of the 
otheis, or to the possible comments of hostile critics. 
To show their agreement in detaU would cany us beyond 
our limits. Suffice it to say, that in describing the Kesur- 
rection, as elsewhere. Holy Scripture takes no piecaations 
against adverse judgments. It speaks as might a perfectly 
truthful child in a court of justice, conscious only of its 
integrity, and leaving the task, whether of criticism or 
apol(^, whoUy to others. It proceeds on the strong con- 
Tiction, that in the end, here as in other matters, "Wisdom 
is justified of all her children." * 

It is, further, objected that the Resurrection was not 
sufficiently public. Jesus Christ ought to have left His 
grave, so it is urged, in the sight of a crowd of lookers-oa; 
and, when risen. He ought to have hastened to show Him- 
self to the persons least likely to believe in His Besunec- 
tion, — to the Jews at large, to the High Priests, to Pilate, 
to His executioners, even, it is of late hinted, to a scientific 
commksion of some kind which, after careful invest^tion, 
might have drawn up a report upon the subject. 

Here it is obvious, first of aU, that the guards may 
very well have seen Jesus leave His tomb. Scripture 
says nothing on the point. But they were terrified, al- 
most to dea^, at the sight of the angel of the sepulchre." 
Any number of witnesses who had been present wotdd 
have been as much lightened as were the guards. 
Our Lord's object was not to strike terror; but to 
convince, to reassure, to console. It was not easy to 
do this, when the disciples first saw Him after He was 
risen. But nothing would have been gained by their 
■ St. Luke vii. 35. ^ Sb Matt, xxviii 2-4. 
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seeing Him leave the tomb. They knew that He bad 
been laid in it dead. They saw Him alive before their 
eyes. And they put the two facts together. 

Nor is the old objection of Celsus, that Jesus Christ 
ought to have shown Himself to the Jews and to TTi^ 
judges in order to rebuke their imbelief, more reasouabla 
Had He appeared to the Chief Priesta, would they have 
believed in Him? Would they not have denied His 
identity, or ai^ed tiiat a devil had taken His form before 
their eyes, just as, of old, they had ascribed Hi a miracles 
to Beelzebub ? There was no greater reason for our Lord's 
showing Himself to the unbelievers of that day than to 
the unbelievers of each succeeding century, from then till 
now. God gives evidence enough to make faith easy and 
reasonable. But He does not give that particular kind of 
evidence which captious unbelief may from time to time 
demand, possibly for no better reason than because it thinks 
that such evidence will not be given. They who cried on 
the day of Calvary, " Let Him now come down from the 
Cross, and we will believe Him,"' would not really have 
believed Him, if He had taken them at their word. Un- 
belief is the product of a particular state of heart and 
mind, much more than of the absence of some one kind of 
evidence. The Jews had ample opportunities of ascertain- 
ing that the Resurrection was a fact, if they had desired 
to do so. But, as it was, they were not in a mood to be 
convinced, even by the evidence of their senses. It was 
with them, as with the brethren of the Bich Man in the 
Parable : " If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead"** If the testimony of the Apostles, and of so many 
other persons, was insufficient, the appearance of our Eisen 
Lord Himself would not have done more than add to the 

» St. Matt. iKvii. 42. t> St. Luke xvi 31. 
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list of their rejected opportuDities, and to the sentence of 
theii condenmation. 

Par deeper than these objections is that which really 
lies {gainst all miracles whatever, as being at variance 
with that conception of a rigid umfonuitj in the processes 
of Nature, which is one of the intelleetital fashions of our 
day. Suffice it to say, that any idea of natural law which 
is held to make a miracle impossible, is also, inconsistent 
with belief in the existence of God. When a believer in 
God talks of a law of Kature, he can never mean more 
than Grod's uniform mode of working. He cannot mean 
anything independent of God, any force or impact which, 
if originally due to Him, has now actiuired a right to 
maintain itself in spite of Him, or is at any rate out of 
His reach. To hold this idea of law is to hold that God 
is not Master of the Universe ; in other words, that He is 
not Himsel£ That He works uniformly is a matter of 
observation, and js only what we should anticipate from 
that Law of Order which is an attribute of His Being. 
And this uniformity is the foil to the miracle, which pur- 
posely innovates on it. Without such general uniformity 
in the bac^round there would be nothing strikii^ in the 
miracl& But if God is Omnipotent, so that His eternal 
moral attributes alone limit His powers of action, then it 
cannot be denied that miracle is always possible. And if 
God be a Moral Being, Who as such deems the interests of 
His moral creatures higher than those of the Inanimate 
and irrational beings around, then miracle, at certain crises 
in human history, is even to be expected. The only real 
question for a serious believer in God is whether the pro- 
ducible evidence for any alleged miracle is suf&cient. 

IVom tiie nature of the case, it is impossible to give 
more than a scanty and imperfect outline of o. great sub- 
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ject like the evidence for the Kesiurection, within the 
compass of a sermon. But it is to be wished, in these 
days especially,' that Christians would make themselves 
better acquainted with the grounds of their faith than 
they often are. Such old-fashioned but useM books as 
Sherlock's T-nal of the Witnesses, in which the evidence 
fbi the Besunection is discussed conformably with the 
rules of the English Bar, would do a great deal of good, 
if they were better known. Undoubtedly, new points 
have been raised since Sherlock's time ; and to a certain 
extent the controversy has shifted its ground. But, in the 
main, his presentation of the case is of lasting value, and 
is better suited to our national tastes and temper than 
the works of some more recent apologists. 



Here then we are coming round to the point from 
which we started. For it is natural to. ask. Why, if the 
Sesurrection can be proved by evidence so generally suffi- 
cient, it was at the time, and is still, rejected by a great 
many uitelligent men % The answer to t^is natnral and 
Intimate question is of practical importance to all 
of us. 

There can, I apprehend, be no sort of doubt that if an 
ordinary historical occurrence, such as the death of Julius 
Caesar, were attested as cleeurly as the Eesurrection of our 
Lord — not more clearly, nor less, — as having taken place 
nineteen centuries ago, all the world would believe it aa 
a matter of coursa Nay more, if an extraordinary occur- 
rence, traversing the usual operations of God in N'ature, 
were similarly attested, it would be easily believed, if only 
it stood alone, as au isolated wonder, connected with no 
religions claim, implying no religious duties, appealing 
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only to the tmderstandiiig, and having no bearing, how- 
ever remote, upon the will. 

The reason why the Besurrection was not always 
believed npon the evidence of those who witnessed to it 
is, because to believe it means, for a consistent and 
thoughtful man, to believe in and to accept a great deal 
else. To believe the Resurrection is to believe, impKcitly, 
in the Christian Faith. The Divine Person of our Lord, 
the atoning work of our Lord, the teachii^ authority of 
our Lord, the efficacy of His Intercession in Heaven, and 
of the great means of grace which He has given us on 
earth, depend on and are bound up with His Resurrection. 
It is no mere speculative question, whether Jeaus Christ 
did or did not rise from the dead; it is an eminently 
practical ona The intellect is not more interested in it, 
than the will ; perhaps it is even less interested. If the 
intellect alone could have the decision of the question in 
its keeping, the number of unbelievers would be compara- 
tively small The real difficulties of belief lie, generally 
speakii^, with the will. And nothing is more certain, I 
may add, more alarming, than the power of the wiU to 
shape, check, promote, control conviction. The will too 
has a reasoning power of its own; the will is, in a 
sense, another reason within us. It looks ahead; it 
watches the proceedings of the understanding with a 
jealous scrutiny ; it watches, and, if need be, it interferes. 
It sees the understanding on the point of embracing a 
conviction, which means much more than speculative 
assent ; which means action or suffering, that is to say, 
something entirely vnthin its own province— the province 
of the will. It sees the conviction, all but accepted ; it 
sees the understanding stretching out its arms to welcome 
the advancing truth ; and it mutters to itself, — " This 
must not be, or I shall he compromised. I shall have to 
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do or to endure what I do not like." And such is the 
power of the will that it can give effect to this decision. 
It can baulk and thwart the action of the intellect ; give 
it a perverse twist, and even set it acheming how hest to 
discredit or refute the truth which but now it was on the 
point of accepting. This ia what happened to the Jews 
of the Pentecostal period. They had no prejudices against 
miracles. On the contrary, they expected miracles to occur 
from time to time. They entirely believed in astonishing 
miracles in their own past history; although many of 
these miracles rested upon evidence far less cogent than 
the ReBurrection of Jesus Christ. Had it been for them 
only a speculative question, they would have beheved in 
this too ; but so far from being a speculative question 
only, it was charged with practical consequences. The 
will of the Jew instinctively suggested to him : ' If Jesus 
of Nazareth rose from His grave, then a great deal else 
follows for which I am not prepared : then He is the 
Messiah, and the present order of things will be seriously 
changed ; and new duties, new sacrifices, wUl be expected 
of me and mine. I must inquire, if His Resurrection be 
BO very certain ; if there be not a natural explanation of it ; 
if it he not due to a trick, or to an hallucination. Anyhow 
it must not, it cannot, be accepted as true. It may triumph 
at the bar of probable evidence. But common sense, as I 
understand common sense, is against it.' 

This, or something like this, is what the Jew would have 
thonght to himself. And his will would have carried the 
day against his imderstanding. And thus we may under- 
stand what it is that the Spirit does to produce faith. 
He does not set aside or extinguish the operations of the 
natural reason ; reason too is a guide to truth which Gtod 
has given us. But He does chaise the temper, or the 
direction of the wilL And thus He sets the reason free to 
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do justice to the evidence before it. It is thos that, 
within us, the Spirit beareth witness. The evidence for 
the Eeanrrection ia of auch a charactei that an unspiritual 
man, with no more than average powers, who understands 
the value of a probable as diatinct from a mathematical 
argument, can see its strength and force. But this per- 
ception is useless, unless the will be read^ to do its part, 
or at least not to interfere with the verdict of the inteUect, 
And it is the Spirit who seciires this : He 



Guides the steps that go astiay. 

The evidence for the Eesurrection was not stronger 
on the Day of Pentecost than it was on the day be- 
fore. But the Descent of the Spirit made it morally 
possible for three thousand converts to do that evidence 
something like justice. 

And now we can see why St, Paul makes so much of 
faith, — especially in a Bisen Christ, — in his great Epistles. 
Faith ia not merely the assent of the understanding ; it ia 
also the assent of the wiU. It is even less an intellectual 
than a moral act. And thus it is a test and criterion not 
only or chiefly of the worth of a man's head-piece, but 
pre-eminently, of the rectitude of his dispositions, of the 
goodness of Ms heart. This ia one reason why it justifies; 
in an act of faith the whole moral nature concurs in the 
justifying assent to revealed truth. If the understanding 
were alone concerned there would be no more reason for 
our being justified by faith in a Crucified and Eisen Christ 
than for our being justified by our assent to the conclusion 
of a problem in Euclid. It is because the will must 
indorse the verdict of the understanding, and so must 
mean obedience as well as assent, that " by grace are ye 
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eaved tbiongh faith ; and that not of yourselves : it is the 
gift of God."' 

At the close of Eaater Week, let us endeavour to remem- 
ber this. Pray for that Divine Spirit Who witnesses to 
the Eesurrection, as in the sacred Books of Scripture, so by 
His action upon the hearts and wills of men. Eemember 
that as no man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost,'' so no man can profess to any purpose faith 
in Christ's Besurrection but by tfie Holy Ghost. It is the 
Spirit that beareth witness, now as nineteen centuries ago, 
by that influence on the will of man, which leaves the 
intellect at liberty to do justice to the evidence before it. 
Pray that most Blessed Spirit so to touch your heart and 
will that you may have no reason for wishing the Eesur- 
rection to be untrue. Pray for this His gracious assist- 
ance ; that you may recover or strengthen the great grace 
of faith, and have yonr part in that Apostolical Promise 
— " If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt beheve in thine heart that God hath raised Him 
ftvm the dead, thou shalt be saved." *■ 

• Eph, iL 8. "1 Cor. wi. 3. " Eom. i, 9. 
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SERMON VI. 

TfiE RESTJEEECTION INEVITABLE. 

Acts II. 24. 

Wiom Ood hoik raited vp, hamag loosed the paint qf death: beeaate 
it wot fioC poiiibk that He ahouM be tialden o/it. 

THIS is the language of the first Christian Apostle, in 
the first sermon that was ever preached in the 
Church of Christ. St. Peter is accouuting for the miiacn- 
lous gift of languages on the Day of Pentecost. After 
observing that it ■was, after all, only a fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Joel ' about the outpouring of the Spirit in 
the last days, he proceeds to trace it to its cause. It was 
the work, he says, of Jesus Christ, now ascended into 
heaven ; — " He hath shed forth this which ye now 'see 
and hear." But Jesus Christ, he ai^es, had really 
ascended into heaven, because He had first really risen 
irom the grave ; and it is to St. Peter's way of accounting 
for Christ's Kesurrection that I invite your attention to- 
day — as being the first Apostolic statement on the subject 
that was given to the world. And certainly, even if the 
point were only one of antiquarian interest, it would be full 
of attraction for every intelligent man to know how the 
first Christians thought about the chief truths of their 

■ Joel ii, 28, 29. 
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Faith ; considermg the influence which that Faith has had 
and still has on the development of the human race. But 
for us, Chiistians, concern in this matter is more exactii^ 
and urgent. Our hopes and fears, our depressions and oui 
enthusiasms, our improvement or our deterioration, are 
bound up with it. " If Christ be not risen, our preaching 
is vain, your faith is also vain." Let us then listen to 
what the Apostle St, Peter says about a subject upon 
which his opportunities, to say nothing of higher creden- 
tials, qualified him to speak so authoritatively. 



I. 

First of all, then, St. Peter states the fact that Christ 
had risen from the dead. " Whom Ood hath raised up, 
having loosed the pains of death." Let us remember that 
he is preaching in Jerusalem, the scene of the Death 
and Eesurrection of Christ, and, as his sermon shows, to 
some ' who had taken part in the scenes of the Crucifixion. 
Not more than seven weeks have passed since these 
events, — about the time that baa passed since the Sunday 
before Asb Wednesday. And in Jerusalem, we may be 
sure, men did not live as fast as they do in an European 
capital, in this age of telegraphs and railroads. An event 
like the Crucifixion, in a town of that size, far removed 
from the greater centres of human life, would have 
occupied general attention for a considerable period. It 
would have been discussed and re-discussed in all its 
bearings. All that happened at the time, and imme- 
diately afterwards, the supposed disappointment of the 
disciples and ruin of the cause, as well as the agony and 
humiliation of the Master, would have been still orcUnary 
topics of conversation in most circles of Jewish society. 
" Acts ii. aj. 
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It was then to persoDS keenly interested in the subject, 
and who had opportunities of testing the truth of what 
he said, that St. Peter states so caholy and unhesitatingly 
the fact of the Resurrection. He states it as just as much a 
fact of history as the Crucifixion, in which his hearers had 
taken part " Ye men of Israel, hear these words; Jesus of 
Nazareth, a Man approved of God among you by miracles 
and wonders and signs, which God did by Him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves also know : Him, beii^ delivered 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye 
have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain : " 
and then he adds, " Whom God hath raised up, having 
loosed the pains of death."' " This Jesus," he adds a little 
afterwards, " hath God raised up, wliereof we all are wit- 
nesses." '' Not one or two favoured disciples ; but all, even 
the doubter, all had seen their beloved Master. They 
had heard the tones of that familiar voice ; they had seen 
the wounds of the Passion; they had rect^nised in 
repeated conversations the continuity of heart, of thought, 
of purpose. It was the Jesus of old days, oiJy invested 
with a new and awful ^ory. On the very day that He 
rose, He had been seen five times. And "He showed 
Himself alive after His Passion by many infallible proofs, 
being seen of His disciples forty days, and speaking of 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of God." " 

Some twenty-six years later, when St. Paul wrote his 
first Apostolical Letter to the Church of Corinth, there 
were, he says, more than two hundred and fifty persons still 
alive who had seen Jesus Christ after His Eesurrection on a 
single occasion.'' The number of witnesses to the fact of the 
Resurrection, to whom St. Peter could appeal, and whom 
his hearers might cross-ciuestion if they liked, will account 
for the simplicity and confidence of his assertion. 
ft Acta a. Z2-a4, ^ Acts iL 32. <= Acts L 3. * I Cor. xv. 6. 
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In those days mea had not learnt to think moie of 
abstract theories than of well-attested facts. The world 
had not yet heard of that singular state of mind which 
holds that an a priori doctrine about the natnre of things, 
or, strainer still, an existing temper or mood of hnman 
thought, is a sufficient reason for refusing to listen to 
the evidence which may be produced in favour of a fact 
Kobody, it may be added, who professed to believe in aji 
Almighty God, thought it reverent or reasonable to say 
that He could not for sufficient reasons modify His ordi- 
nary rules of working, if He chose to do so. 

St. Feter then preached the Eesurrection as a fact, 
and, as we know, with great and immediate results. 
But how did he account for the BesurrectioQ ? what 
was the reason which he gave for its having happened 
at aU ? This is the second point, to which I invite your 
attention; and it will detain us somewhat longer than 
the first, 

IL 

St. Peter, then, says that Christ was raised from the 
dead, "because it was not possible that He should be 
holden of" death. Thus St Peter's first thought about 
this matter is the very opposite to that of many persons 
in our day. They say that no evidence will convince 
them that Christ has risen, because they hold it to be 
antecedently impossible that He should rise. St Feter, 
on the other hand, almost speaks as if he could dispense 
with any evidence, so certain is he that Jesus Christ must 
rise. In point of fact, as we know, St. Peter had his own 
experience to fall back upon \' he had seen his Eisen 
Master on the day of His Eesurrection, and often sinca 

■ St. Luke xxiv. 34. 
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But so far was this evidence of his eenses from causing 
him any peiplexity, that it only fell in ^ith the anticipa- 
tions which be had dow formed od other and independent 
grounds. "It was not possible," he says, "that Christ should 
be holden, or imprisoned, by death." It wiU do us good, 
my brethren, as fellow-believers with St. Peter, to spend 
some little time upon his gronuds for saying tUs; to 
consider, so far as we may, the reasons of this Divine 
impossibility. 

And here, first of all, we find the reason which lay, so 
to speak, closest to the conclusion, and which was in- 
tended to convince the Apostle's hearers, in the sermon 
itsel£ " It was not possible that Christ should be holden 
of death ; for David speaketh concerning Him." It was 
then Jewish prophecy which forbade Christ to remain 
in His grave, and made His Besurrection nothing less 
than a necessity. As to the principle of this argument 
there would have been no controversy between St. Peter 
and the Jews. The Jews believed in the reality and 
force of prophecy— of that variety of prophecy which 
foretells strictly future events — just as distinctly as did 
Christiana. The prophets, in the belief of the Jews, 
were the confidants of God. He whispered into their 
souls, by His Spirit, His secret resolutions for the coming 
time. " Surely," exclaims the prophet Amos, " surely the 
Lord wiU do nothing, but He revealeth His secret unto 
His servants the prophets." * And when once God had 
thus spoken. His word. It vras felt by Jews and Chris- 
tians, stood sure.'' His gifts and calling were without 
repentance.' The prophetic word became, in virtue of 
God's Moral Attributes, a restraint upon that liberty of 
which it was the product, until it was fulfilled. It con- 

A Aaoa iii. 7. ^ Numb, iziii. 19. ° Bom, xi. 39. 
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stituted within the limits of its application a law of 
necessity, to which men and events, and, if need were, 
nature had to bend. And for all who bdieved in its 
Author, the supposition that it would come to nothing 
after all, was, to use St. Peter's phrase, " not possible." It 
could not return empty ; it must accomplish the work for 
which Qod had sent it forth; since it boimd Him to an 
engf^ement with those who uttered and with those who 
heard His message. 

■ Obviously enough, the true drift of a prophecy may 
easily be mistaken. God Is not responsible for the 
eccentric guesses as to His meaning in which well-mean- 
ing men of vagrant imaginations may possibly indulge. 
We have lived in this generation io heat some very 
confident guesses, based on the supposed meaning of 
prophecy, respecting the end of the world, or some im- 
pending general catastrophe. But the dates assigned for 
such occurrences have passed. And religion would be 
seriously discredited, if the Sacred Word itself were at 
fault, instead of the fervid im^ination of some incautious 
expositor. But where a prediction is clear, it does bind 
Him Who is its real Author to some fulfilment, which, 
in the event, will be recognised as such. And such a 
prediction of the Eesuirection of Messiah St. Peter 
finds in Psalm xvi., where David, — as more completely in 
Psalm xxii, — loses the sense of his own personal circum- 
stances in the impetus and ecstasy of the prophetic spirit, 
and describes a Personality of Which indeed he was a 
type, but Which altogether transcends him. 

" Therefore My heart i* glad, 
And My glory rejoiceth : 
My flesh aim shall teet in hope. 
For Thou vilt not leave My Soul in bell ; 
Neither vilt Thou suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption. 
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Thou wilt show Me the path of life : 

In Tbj Fiesance \& fulnesa of joy ; 

At Thf Right Hand then ue pleaaurea for evermore-"* 

David, 80 aigues St. Peter, utters these words ; but they 
are not strictly trae of David. "David," he says, "is 
both dead and btined, and his sepulchie is among us unto 
this day." Or, as St. Paul states, when appealing to this 
very Psalm in his sermon at Antioch in Fisidia, "David, 
after he had served his own generation by the will of God, 
fell on sleep, and was laid nnto his fathers, and saw cor- 
ruption. But He, Wbom God raised up, saw no corrup- 
tion."'' The meaning of the Psalm was so clear to some 
Jewish doctors, that, unable as they were to reconcile it 
with David's history, they invented the fable, that his 
body was miraculously preserved from corruption. David, 
however, was really speaking in the Person of Messiah. 
And his language created the necessity that Messiah should 
rise from tie dead; or, as St Peter puts it, hia language 
made it impossible that Messiah should be holden by 
death. God had spoken, in other passages, no doubt But 
He spoke with great clearness in this. And His Word 
could not return unto Him empty. 

Observe, here, that St Peter had not always felt and 
thought thus. He had known this Psalm aU his life. 
But long after he had followed Jesus Christ about Galilee 
and Judsea he had been ignorant of its true meaning. 
Only little by little do any of us learn God's truth and 
will. And so lately as the morning of the Eesurrection, 
St. John says of both St Peter and himself that " as 
yet they knew not the scripture, that He mast rise again 
from the dead."" Since then the Holy Spirit had come 
down, and had poured a fiood of light into the minds 
'• Pi. xri g-i I. )> Acta xiii 36, 37. " St. John xz. 9, 
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of the Apostles and over the sacred pages of the Old 
Testament And thus a necessity for the Eesiurection, 
which even Jews ought to recognise, was now abundantly 
plain to them. May that same Eternal Spirit teach us, as 
then He taught our spiiitnal fore&tbers, the full nieaning 
offfisWord! 

A second reason which would have shaped St. Peter's 
language lay in tiie character of his Master Jesus Christ. 
It was our Lord's character not less assuredly than His 
miracles which drew human hearts to Him, and led or 
forced them to give up all that this world could offer for 
the happiness of following and serving Him. Now, 
of our Lord's character a leading feature was its simple 
truthfnlness. It was morally impossible for Him to 
hold out prospects which would never be realised or to 
use words which He did not meaiL Nay, He insisted 
upon simple sincerity of language in those who came into 
His company. He would not allow the young man to 
call Him " Good Master," * when the expression was a 
mere phrase in his mouth. He would not accept profes- 
sions to follow Him whithersoever He went, or aspirations 
to sit on His right hand and on His left in His kii^- 
dom till men had weighed their words, and were sure that 
they meant all that such words involved. Unless then 
He was like those Pharisees whom He censured for lay- 
ing burdens upon others which they would not touch them- 
selves, it might be taken for granted that if He promised 
He would perform ; that His promise made performance 
morally necessary, and non-performance morally impos- 
sible. This was the feeling of His disciples about Him. 
He was too wise to predict the impossible. He was too 
sincere to promise what He did not mean. 
» St. Mark s. 17. 
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ITow Jeaas Christ had (^ain and again said that He 
would be put to a violent death, and that after dying He 
would rise again. Sometimes, as to the Jews in the 
Temple, when He cleansed it in the early days of His 
ministry. He expressed His meaning in the language of 
metaphor. "Destroy," He said to them, " this Temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up." ' The Jews rallied Him 
on the absurdity of undertaldiig to reconstruct in three 
days an edifice which it had taken forJy-six years to 
build. The drift of the words may have been made plain 
to the disciples by a gesture which accompanied them ; 
and in later years they onderstood the sense in which He 
termed His Body a Temple, namely, because in Him dwelt 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily."" Sometimes He fell 
back upon ancient Hebrew history, and compared that 
which would befall Himself to the miraculous adventure 
of the prophet who shrank &om the mission assigned to 
him by Clod. When the Pharisees, irritated at His stem 
rebuke of their blasphemous levity in ascribing His miracle 
on the blind and dumb man to the activity of Beelzebub, 
asked Him for a "sign," that is, for some credential 
of His mission. He contented Himself with saying that 
as Jonah had been tJiree days and three nights in the 
whale's belly, so would the Son of Man be in the heart of 
the earth." In other words, His right to speak and act as 
He did would be proved by His rising from the dead. 
With TTia disciples He used neither metaphor nor historic 
parallel. He said simply, on three occasions at the least,^ 
as the hour of His sufferings approached, that He should 
be crucified, and should rise again from death. Peter 
himself had, on the first of these occasions, rebuked Him, 
as we know, and had been rebuked in turn.' Thus He 
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was pledged, if we may levereDtly say so, to this particu- 
lar act He was pledged to the Jewish people, pledged to 
its riding classes, pledged especially to His Own chosen 
band of Mthful followers. He could not have remained 
in His grave — I will not say without dishonour, but — 
without causing in others a revulsion of te6ling such as is 
provoked by the exposiure of baseless pretensions. 

It may indeed be urged that the Besurrection foretold 
by Christ was not a literal resurrection of His dead Body, 
but only a recovery of His ascendency. His credit, His 
autbori^ ; obscured as these bad been for a while in the 
apprehension of His disciples and of the world, by the 
tragedy of the Crucifixion. The word Keaurrection, 
according to this supposition, is in Kis month a purely 
metaphorical expression. It is used to describe not any- 
thing that affected Jesus Christ Himself, but only a 
revolution of opinion and feeling about Him in the minds 
of others. Socrates had had to drink the fotal hemlock ; 
and the body of Socrates had long since mingled with 
the dust But Socrates, it might be said, had risen, in 
the intellectual triumphs of his pupils, and in the enthu- 
siastic admiration of succeeding ages ; the method and 
words of Socrates had been preserved for all time in a 
literature that will never die. If Christ was to he put 
to death by crucifixion, He would triumph, even after a 
death so shameful and d^rading, as Socrates and others 
had triumphed before Him. To imagine for Him an 
actual exit from His tomb, is said to be a crude literalism, 
natural to uncultivated ages, but impossible, when the 
finer su^estiveness of human language has been felt to 
transcend the letter. 

An obvious reply to this explanation is, that it arbi- 
trarily makes our Lord use literal and metaphorical 
language in two successive clauses of a single sentence. 
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He is Literal, it seems, when He piedicta His Crucifixion ; 
there is no doubt about tbat. The world has always 
agreed with the Church as to the fact of His being 
crucified. Tacitus' mentions His death as well as the 
Evangelists. But if our Lord is to be understood literally, 
when He foretells HIb Cross, why is He to be thoi^ht 
metaphorical when He foretells His Eesuirection? Why 
should not His fiesunection, if it be only metaphorical, 
be preceded by a metaphorical crucifixion ; a crucifixion 
of thought, or will, or reputation, — not the literal nailing 
of a human body to a wooden cross ? Why does this 
fastidious temper, which shrinks from the idea of a literal 
rising from a literal grave, not shrink equally from a literal 
nailing to a hteral cross ? It is impossible seriously to 
maintain on any grounds consistent with an honest inter- 
pretation of His words, that our Lord Himself could have 
meant that He would be literally crucified, but would only 
rise in a metaphorical sense. Surely He meant that the 
one event would be just as much or just as Uttle a matter 
of fact as the other. And any other construction of His 
words would never have originated except with those who 
wish to combine a lingering respect for His languE^e, with 
a total disbehef in the supreme miracle which has made 
Him what He is to Christendom. No ; it is clear that, if 
Jesus Christ had not risen from the grave He would not 
have kept His engagements with His disciples or with the 
world. This was the feeUng of those who knew and loved 
Him best. This was the feeling of St. Peter, ripened no 
doubt but lately into a sharply-defined conviction, but 
based on years of intimate companionship ; — when Christ, 
so scrupulously truthful and so invariably wise, had 
once said that He would rise Irom death, any other event 
was simply impossible. All was really staked on His 
» Annal. xv. 44. 
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lising again. And when He did rise, " He was declared 
to be the Sou of God with power, in respect of His Holy 
and Higher Ifature, by the Eesurrection &om the dead."* 
Those who cling to His human character, yet deny His 
Eesurrection, would do well to consider, that they must 
choose between their moral enthosiasm and their unbelief ; 
since it is the character of Christ, even more than t^e 
language of prophecy, which made the idea that He would 
not rise after death impossible for His first disciples. 

Not that we have yet exhausted St. Peter's reasons for 
this remarkable expression. You will remember, my 
Mends, that in the sermon which St. Peter preached to a 
crowd, after the healing of the lame man at the Beautiful 
gate of the temple, he went over much of the ground 
which is traversed in this first sermon on the X)ay <£ 
Pentecost. He told his hearers among other things that 
they had " killed the PriDce of Life, Whom God raised 
from the dead."'' Remark that striking title, "The 
Prince of Life." Not merely does it show how high above 
all earthly royalties was the Crucified Saviour in the 
heart and faith of His Apostle. It connects the thought 
of St. Peter in this early stage of his ministry with Uie 
language of his Divine Master on the one side, and that 
of His Apostles St. Paul and St John upon the other. 
Our Lord had said, " I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Lifej"" He had explained the sense of this last word 
" Life " by saying tiiat " as the Father hath Lifein Himself, 
so hath He given to the Son to have Life in Himself." ^ 
He had complained to the men of His time, " Te wUl not 
come imto Me that ye might have life."* And St John 
said of Him that "in Him was Life:"' and St. Paul, in 

' Rom. L 4. !■ Acts iii. 15. •> St. John ziv. 6. 

^ St. John V. 26. " St. John v. 40. ' St. John i. 4. 
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to-day'a Epistle, calls Him "Chriat, Who is our life,"' 
"When, then, St. Peter names TTim the " Prince of Life," 
he is referring to tMs same tmth about his Master. 
And it is in fact the keynote of the Gospel 

What is life ? That is a question which no man even 
now can answer. We do not know what life is in itself. 
"We only roister its symptoms. We see growth ; we see 
movement ; and we say. Here is life. It exists in one 
degree in the tree; in a higher in the animal; in a 
higher still in man. In beings above man, we cannot 
doubt, it is to be found in some yet grander form. But in 
all these cases it is a gift from another : and having been 
given, it might be modified or withdrawn. Who is He 
in Whom life resides or^inally ; He Who owes it to no 
other ; He from Whom no other can withdraw it ? Only 
the Self-Existent lives of right He lives because He 
cannot but live ; He lives an ordinal as distinct from a de- 
rived life. This is true of the Eternal Three, Who yet are 
One. But Revelation assures us that it is only true of the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, because by an unbegun, unendii^ 
communication of Deity, They receive such Life from the 
Eternal Father. Hence our Lord says, " As the Father 
hath Life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have 
Life in Himself."'' Not merely Life, but " Life in Him- 
ael£" Thus, with the Eternal Giver, the Eternal Receiver 
is Fountain and Source of life. With reference to all 
created beings, He is the Life, — their Creator, their Up- 
holder, their End. " For," says St. Paul, " by Him were 
all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible ; whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers : all things were 
created by Eim, and for Him : and He is before all things, 
and by Him all things consist."* 
• Col. iii. 4. ^ St. John v. a6. ' CoL i. 16, 17. 
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This UieQ is the fnll sense of St. Feter'a exptesaioa, 
" The Prince of Life." And in the truth which it teaches 
as to our Lord's jurisdiction over life, based on the iiuth 
of Hi'h Eternal Nature, we may trace a third reason for 
St. Peter's expression in the text. How could the very 
Lord and Source of Life be subdued by death % If, for 
reasons of wisdom and mercy, He subjected the Nature 
which He had made His Own to the king of terrors, this 
was sorely not in the course of nature ; it was a violence 
to nature that this should be. And therefore when the 
object had been achieved. He would rise, St, Peter implies, 
by an inevitable rebound, by the force of thiags, by the 
inherent energy of His irrepressible Lifa From St 
Peter's point of view, the real wonder would be if such a 
Being were not to rise. The pains of death were loosed, 
— not by an extraordinary effort, as in your case or mine 
— but because it was impossible that He, the Priuce of 
Life, should be holden of it. 

Observe, then, my friends, how St Peter deals witii 
tMs great subject. He now loots at it from above, so 
to say, rather than from below. He here asks himself 
what his faith about the Son of God points to, rather 
than what history proves to have taken placa He is for 
the moment more concerned for his Master's honour 
than with the significance and value of His acts for us. 
To St Peter it is less strange that there shoidd be an 
innovation upon nature such as the resurrection of a dead 
body than it would be if such a Being as Jesiis Chiiat, 
having been put to death, did not risa St. Peter is very 
far from being indifferent to the proof that Christ did 
rise ; indeed he often and earnestly insists on it But just 
as St John always calls Christ's miracles His " works," ■ 
meaning that they were only what such an One as He 

» St. John Tii. 3, ai ; x. 25, 3a ; riv. la; rv. 24, 
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might be expected to do ; ao St. Peter treats Hia Besurrec- 
tion from the dead as perfectly natural to Him ; nay, as an 
event which any man or angel with sufficient knowledge 
might have calculated beforehand, just as astronomers 
predict unerringly the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
God hath raised Jesus from the dead, he says, because it 
was impossible that death should continue to hold Him.* 



Yes. The buried Christ could not really remain in 
His grave. He was raised from it in virtue of a Divine 
necessity ; and this necessity, while in its original form 
strictly proper to His case, points to kindred necessities 
which affect His servants and His Church. Let us in 
conclusion briefly consider them. 

Note, first, the impossibility, for us Chiistians too, of 
being buried for ever in the tomb in which we shall each 
be laid at death. We too, after the death and bmial 
which awaits each one of us, shall rise ; nay, we must rise. 
In this, as in other matters, " as He," our Lord, " is, so are 
we in this world." "^ To us as to Him, although in a differ- 
ent way, Ood has pledged Himself. There is a difference 
indeed, such as might be expected between our case and 
His. In Him an internal vital force made Hesorrection 
from death necessary ; in us there is no such intrinsic 
force, only a power guaranteed to ns from without. He 
could say of the temple of His Body, " I will raise it up 
in three days : " we can only say that God will raise us 
up, we know not when. But this we do know, that " if 
the Spirit of Etim that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you. He that raised up Christ from the dead 

» A<Ab ii. 24. " I St. John iv. 17. 
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eliall also quicken 70111 mortal bodies by His Spirit Oiat 
dwolleth in yon." ' This we do know, that " we must all 
be made numifest before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things done in the body, 
according to that which he hath done, whether it be good 
01 bad," ** The law of jnstioe and the law of love combine 
to create a necessity which requires " a resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and of the unjust" " 

It is not always easy even for believing Christians to 
do jiistice to this solemn and certain tmth. The gradnal 
decay of vital force during illness, the dissolution and 
corruption of the body after death, the chemistry not 
less than the pathos of the grave, combine to make ns 
forget Whose word it is that warrants for each one of ub a 
Kesurrection. And yet He " will change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious Eody, 
according to the mighty working whereby He is able 
even to subdue all things unto Himself." ^ Death is not 
an eternal sleep ; the Tomb is not the final resting-place 
of the bodies of those whom we have loved. The empty 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem on Easter morning is the warrant 
of a new life, strictly continuous with this, and, if we are 
&ithful, much more ^orious. 

See here, also, the principle of moral resurrections in the 
Church of Christ. As with the bodies of the faithful so it 
is with the Church of Christ. The Church of Christ is, 
according to St. Paul's teaching, Christ Himself in his- 
tory. St. Paul says as much when he tells us that " as 
the body is one, and has many members, and all the mem- 
bers of that body, being many, are one body, so also is 
Christ."' The Church is Christ's Body, the fulness of Him 

• Bom, tUI. II. ^ a. Cor. t, lo. « Acts xriv, 15. 
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That fiUeth all in aU.» But the force of this language is 
limited hy tie fact, equally warranted hy Scripture — that 
the Church has in it a human element, which, unlike the 
Humanity of Christ, is weak and sinful. The Church of 
Corinth itself, to which St. Paul wrote the sentence which 
I just now quoted, waa filled with strife,'' irreverence," 
even worse sins than these.'' Again and f^ain in the 
course of her history large portions of the Christian 
Church have seemed to be dead and buried, — buried 
away in some one of the lumber-rooms of the past. 
And the world has gone its way, rejoicing as if all was 
over; as if henceforth unbelief and ungodliuess woidd 
never be disturbed in their reign on earth by any protest 
from Heaven. But suddenly the tomb hEis opened ; there 
has been a moral movement, a profound agitation in 
men's consciences, a feeling that all is far from right. And 
then has arisen a new spirit of devotion, social stir, 
literary activity, conspicuous self-sacrifice; and, lol the 
world awakes to an uneasy suspicion that "John the 
Baptist has risen from the dead, and that mighty works 
do show forth themselves in him" • The truth is that 
Christ has again burst His tomb and is abroad among 
men. -So it was after the moral degradation of the 
Papacy in the tenth century ; so it was after the recru- 
descence of Paganism hy the Benaissance in the fif- 
teenth ; so it was in this country after the great triumph 
of Puritan misbelief and profanity in the seventeenth 
century, and of indifference to vital religion in the 
eighteenth. The oppression, the degradation, the enfeeble- 
ment, of the Church of Christ is possible enough ; too 
generally, the world only binds and makes sport of 
Samson, because Samson has yielded to the blandishments 

» Eph. i. 22, 23, " I Cor, iii. 3. " i Cor. li. 1%-zz. 
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of Delilah. But there is a latent force in the Church of 
Christ, which asserts and must assert itself, &om genera- 
tion to generation. If the Crucifixion is re-enacted, in 
the Holy Body ; if, as St. Paul puts it, we fill up, from cen- 
tury to century, that which is behind of the affiictions 
of Christ ;' the Eesurrection is re-enacted too. It is not 
possible that the Body of Christ, instinct with His force 
and vital Spirit, should he holden of death ; each apparent 
collapse and failure is followed by an outburst of energy 
and moral glory, which reveals the presence of the Living 
Christ; His Presence Who, if crucified through weak- 
ness, yet liveth by the Power of God.'' 

Thirdly, note here what is or ought to he the governing 
principle of our own personal life. If we have been 
laid in the tomb of sin, it ought to be impoasible that we 
should be holden of sin. I say " ought to be ;" because, 
as a matter of fact, it is not impossible. God only is 
responsible for the resurrection of the Christian's body, 
and for the perpetuity, through its successive resurrec- 
tions, of the Christian Church ; and therefore it is 
impossible that either the Church or our bodies should 
permanently succumb to the empire of death. But God, 
Who raises our bodies whether we will or not, does not 
raise our souls from sin, unless we correspond with His 
grace; and it is quite in our power to refuse this cor- 
respondence. That we should rise then from sin is a 
moral, not a physical necessity ; but surely we ought to 
make it as real a necessity as if it were physical. For any 
who feels in his soul the greatness and love of Jesus 
Christ it ought to be morally impossible to remain in 
the tomb : " Like as Christ was raised from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
■ Col. L 24. t> a Cor. ziii. 4, 
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newness of life." *■ If Leut u the season foi mourning the 
past, Easter is the season for thoae bracing definite le- 
solutions aod vigorous efforts which control the future. 
If we were unaided and alone, such efforts and resolutions 
would be faOures indeed ; like the vain flutterings of a 
bird against the wires of the cage which imprisons it 
Sut He Who has " broken the gates of brass, and smitten 
the bars of iron in sunder," '* will not fail us, if we ask and 
seek His strength; and the permanence and splendour 
of His Life in glory may, and should be, the warrant of 
our own. 

One word more. A real Eesurrection with Christ will 
make and leave some definite traces upon life. Let us 
resolve this day to do or leave undone some one thing 
which will mark a new b^imung: conscience wiU in- 
struct us, if we aUow it to do so. If any of you are 
looking oat for a way of showing gratitude to our Risen 
Saviour, let me suggest that you should send the best 
contribution you can afford to the Mission at Zanzibar 
on the east coast of Africa. There a small band of noble 
men, under the leadership of a bishop of Apostolical char- 
acter," is making efforts worthy of the best days of the 
Church to propagate the Faith among races, to whom no 
depths of d^adation and misery that are possible for 
human beings are unknown, but who are as capable as 
ourselves of rising with Christ to a new life of moral and 
mental glory. According to accounts which have just 
reached this country, at the very moment when new and 
unanticipated opportunities are presenting themselves, 
and such an inroad upon heathendom, and the slavery 
and vices which mark its empire, is possible, as has never 
been possible before, their scanty means alt<^ether fail 

» Rom. vi. 4. i* Pb. ovii. 16. 

' The late BUhop Steere, who haa since gone to hia reward. 
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these noble nuBBionaries. They literally have not enough 
to eat ; nrnch less can they attempt the new enterprises 
of Christian charity which their circumatances impera- 
tively demand. Shall we leave them to despondency, 
to retreat, to failure; with the heathen before them 
stretching out their hands onto God, and with the impure 
impostnre of the felse prophet hard by, ready to take a 
cruel advantage of our supioeness \ Surely it cannot but 
be that some who hear me will make an effort worthy of 
our Easter gratitude in behalf of an object, than which 
none can well be imagined more truly Christian and 
philanthropic, more worthy of men who humbly hope that 
they have part in the Fii'st Eeaurrection, and In all that 
it implies. 
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SERMON VII. 

THE REALITY OF THE RESUKIffiCTION. 

St. Ldkb XXIV. 39, 

Behold My Hands and My Feet, that Uul Myulf : handU Mb, and tet ; 
for a gpiril hath notJk»h and b<ynt», at ye see Me have. 

THIS saying of oar Eisen Lord to the ten Apostles and 
their associates is not to be confused with a some- 
what similar but distinct sajring to St Thomas, " Beach 
hither thy finger, and behold My Hands ; and reach hither 
thy band, and thrust it into My Side : and be not faithless, 
but believing."* The occasions were different One was 
on the evening of the day of the Besuirection ; the other 
a week later. The states of mind to which our Lord 
addressed Himself were different The ten were in a 
state of terror and perplexity : Thomas a hard-headed 
doubter. The words are different The ten are only invited 
to handle the limbs of Christ : Thomas is to thrust his 
hand into the open side. To the timid Apostles our Lord 
offers consolation: to the sceptical Thoraas He presents 
the opportunity of a verifying experiment. With Thomas 
He expostulates : with the ten He soothes. To Thomas 
He says : " Be not faithless, but believing ;" to the ten, 
" Why are ye troubled, and why do thoughts arise in your 
hearts ?" *• 

» St. John M. 27. " St Luke xiiv. 38. 
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It is easy to uuderatand the anxious thoughts, the 
terroi and affright, of the Apostles. They had met, together 
with a few adherents, possibly at the house of Zebedee, 
where they might feel s^e from the violence of the Jewish 
mob, Th^ had met together, with full hearts, that they 
might talk over one with another the events of that 
momentous day. They had heard the report of the Holy 
Women. They were saying one to another, as if to re- 
assure each other by the act of repetition, " The Lord is 
risen indeed, and hath appeared unto Simoa"" They had 
just learned what had happened on the Emmaus road, and 
how, when the walk was over, the Divine Strainer had 
been recognised, and how He had taken His leava They 
were filled with conflicting emotions, no one of which had 
as yet the mastery, — witii hope, delight, apprehension, fear. 
They were attU listening to or discussing the report of 
the disciples from Emmaus ; and the doors were fast shut 
so that no stranger or spy m^ht betray their precious 
secret, when, lo ! "as they thus spake. He Himsdf stood 
in the midst of them, and said. Peace be unto you,"** 
The doors had not opened ; there had been no movement 
as from the entrance to the midst of the apartment. At 
one moment there was vacancy, at another He was there, 
and in the act of blessing them. Nor was this the im- 
pression, the illusion, as it might have been thought, of 
a single mind. They all saw Him ; they all heard Him ; 
and their first and common feeling was one of terror. 

What was the cause of their terror ? It was their belief 
that tbey were close to a disembodied spirit, which, for the 
moment, had simulated bodily form, and had uttered a 
human voice. However we may explain it, there is no 
doubt that the real or fancied appearance of a human 
spirit, without the body, has, in all c^es, been more than 

* St. Lake xxiv. 34. ^^ St. Luke xdT. 36. 
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unwelcome to man ; it hag been terrible. It may be that 
to a composite being such as cure, in which body and soul 
are so subtly and intimately intertwined, the divorce 
between the two, when thus vividly bronght before us, 
seems to suggest unnatural violence as nothing else can. 
It may be that our ignorance of the capacities of a dis- 
embodied spirit, of its power to affect ourselves in a 
hundred ways now that it lives under totally new condi- 
tions, may explain the aniversal dread which it inspires. 
It may be — nay rather, it probably is — the case, that the 
quickened sense of the nearness and reality of the invisible 
world has a terror for us sinners, because we know that 
we are sinners. A perfectly sinless man would gaze at a 
ghost with reverent but untroubled curiosity. Certain it 
is that, for ordinary men, as in the days of Eliphaz the 
Temanite, so in all ages of the world's history, to see, or 
think we see, a disembodied spirit iaspires dread : — 
" Feel came upon me, and trembling, 

Whicli made all mj bones to shake. 

Then a aptrit passed before my face ; 

The hair of my flesh stood up ; 

It stood stiil, but I could not discern the form thereof: 

An image was befoce mine eyes." * 

" Why are ye troubled, and why do thoughts arise in 
your hearts ?" Our Lord had not to wait for an answer to 
His question. His next words show that He knew bow 
the Ten would have answered it, " Handle Me, and see ; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have." 
They were not, as they &ncied, in the presence of a spirit 
divorced from its earthly tenement by the rude hand of 
death. He Who stood before them was death's Conqueror, 
and bade them test the reality of His recovered life. 

My breUiren, death would seem this year to have 

■ Jobiv. 14-16, 
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been moie busy than is hia wont in striking down those 
whose disappearance from our midst mokes us all think 
more seriously of the lessons of fiaster. On Easter Day we 
had to deplore the loss of a man ' who had presided over 
the gteat profession of the law with signal ability and 
distinction ; and to-day his widowed successor mourns one 
whose graces and virtues justly endeared her to a vide 
circle of friends and dependants, and who, it is believed, 
laid the foundation of the lllneBs which has brought her 
to hei grave, by her benevolent labours among the sick 
and poor at the East end of London.*' 

But to-day, also, it would be impossible to foiget an- 
other public loss which yet more closely touches -aa. who 
pass our lives under the shadow of this great Church." 
More than a hundred years have passed sioce a Lord 
Mayor of London last died during his year of office. The 
incessant demands upon the time and strength of the 
Chief Magistrate of this great city, which brii^ him 
before the country and the world more often and more 
prominently than any Englishman who is not directly 
concerned in the business of Crovemment, are so little in 
harmony with the thought of death, that they might 
almost seem to bar his approach. As the beU of St. Paul's 
tolled forth its mournful message yesterday morning, we 
Londoners reflected, that in the late Lord Mayor we had 
lost a civic ruler, who had already given ample proof that 
be was equal to the exacting duties and to the splendid 
opportunities of his great position. His ready sympathy 
with the best enthusiasms that stir the heart of the 
country, and with eveiy effort of public or private bene- 

■ Earl Ctdnu), late Lord Chancellor, died April 2, 1885. 
b The CountesB of Selbome, died April 10, 1885. 

■ Oeoi^ Swaji Nottage, Esq., Jjord Mayor of London, died at the 
Mansion Hoase, on Satorday, April 11, 1S85. 
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volence, and hia conscientiouB devotedness to the more 
inmiediate claime of his office, and to the interests of bis 
fellow-citizens, bad already won for Mm general good-will 
and respect, and bad created a confident anticipatioa that 
his year of rule would hereafter rank with the most use- 
fnl and distinguished of those which had preceded it 
But, once again, we have learnt the lesson, that death, 
like God, ia no respecter of persons ; and that no position, 
however distinguished, no devotion to duty, however 
assiduous, no tribute of respect and popularity, however 
general, weU deserved, and dncere, can insure any man 
against bis assaults. Certainly this year the lessons of 
ikister, alwajrs soleron, have been illustrated for as in 
London by events of unwonted solemnity. 



Let us return to the Upper Chamber, and note, first of 
all, the nature of our Lord's Eiseu Body. It was the Body 
Which had been bom of the Virgin Mary, and had been 
nailed to the cross ; the Body from Which life had been 
expelled by the painful death of crucifixion, ere It had 
been buried in the grave of Joseph of Arimatbeea. This 
identity ia insisted on by our Lord. He pointed to the 
Wounds which had been made on the preceding Friday : 
" Behold My Hands and My Feet, that it is I Myself." And 
then, to meet the suspicion that a spiritual essence of some 
kind was personating a bodily form. He adds : " Handle Me, 
and see ; for a spirit hath not fiesb and bones, as ye see 
Me have." Mark that " flesh and bones." It sets aside 
the notion that the Body of the Bisen Saviour was somehow 
a body, but not real fledi ; bodily form, without nerves and 
veins, without bodily substance; an etberealised likeness 
of the Body Which had been crucified, not the crucified 
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Body Itself. "A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see 
Me have." And this literal identity of the risen with the 
crucified Body of Jesos was made good by another test 
When our Lord had shown to His disciples His Hands and 
His Feet, and they yet believed not for joy, and vondeied, 
He said unto them, " Have ye here any meat 7" He -would 
show that the digestive and nutrildve functions of His 
Bisen Body were intact. At the great festivals, 6sh was 
broi^ht to Jerusalem in quantities from the Sea of 
Galilee and the Mediterranean coast ; and, if it were to 
be had anywhere, it would be forthcoming at the house of 
Zebedee. So " they gave Him a piece of a broiled fish, and 
of an honeycomb; and He took it, and did eat before them."' 
Our Lord's Kisen Body, then, was literally the very Body 
Which had been crucified ; and yet It had properties at- 
taching to It which distinguish^ It. We cannot indeed 
say of His Body, as of our own, that it was sown in cor- 
ruption ; since corruption is the brand and note of sin, and 
God would not suffer His Holy One to see corruption. It 
was indeed sown in dishonour and raised in glory. It was 
sown in weakness and raised in power. But especially. It 
was sown a natural body, that is, a body governed by 
ordinary natural laws ; and raised a spirittud body, that is, 
a body which, while retaining physical substance and un- 
impaired identity, was yet endowed and interpenetrated 
with some of the properties of spirit.'* Of this our Lord 
had given proof in His sudden disappearance from the two 
disciples at Emmaus, and in His presenting Himself as 
suddenly to the astonished disciples in Jerusalem, while 
the doors were shut, and without any movement to the 
spot at which He appeared. And if it be asked, how 
could a solid and palpable Body, Which men could 
handle, Which could eat and converse, thus vanish and 
• St Lake niv. 42, 43. ^ \ Cor. x». 42-44. 
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reappeat, like a ghost, it is better at once to say that we 
do not know. Only, our ignorance of the explanation of 
snch a matter as this by no means proves that no explana- 
tion conld he given, still less that the supposition of a 
physical body traversed by spiritual properties is an im- 
possible supposition. Impossible indeed! What do we 
know of the possibilities — the abstract possibilities of 
being, — to decide, on the strength of our narrow experi- 
ence, that this or that mode of existence is impossible ? 
Impossible ! Have we not, I will not say sufBcient 
hnmility, but sufficient imagination, to conceive that the 
Infinite Creator is not Hmited in resources ; that we out- 
selves need not have had these bodies, of this particular 
shape, or these minds, with this particular assortment of 
faculties ; and that if He pleases to enrich a Body such as 
ours with one or more properties belonging to another 
order or sphere of being. He is not debarred from doii^ so 
by the observations which we have made, in our note- 
books or our memories, respectmg His ordinary rules 
of working ? Undoubtedly our Lord's Bisen Body 
had properties which belong to spirit ; but they did not 
suspend or impair Its reality as a body; as the Body 
Which had been bom of Mary, and had been nailed to 
the cross. 

And this leads me to notice a remark of a very interest- 
ing and accomplished writer, which it were better perhaps 
to leave unnoticed, unless attention had already been 
directed to it very' prominently. He complains that Christ's 
Resurrection is understood by Christians in what be calls 
a " carnal " sense ; he asks how a " carnal " resurrection 
could benefit us ; he holds that to be a good Christian it 
is enoi^h to believe in what he calls Christ's spiritual 
Hesunection ; and he regrets that the Jews buried and 
did not hum their dead, for in the latter case, he thinks, 
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the Christian idea of the Besurrection would bare re- 
mained far more spiritnaL^ 

Here we really have to do with a oae of terms which 
is, to Bay the least, ambiguous. What do we generally 
mean by " carnal " ? 

" Camal " ia a word which has acquired a bad sense 
from its association in St. Paul's writings with the idea 
of sin. The flesh, St Paul teaches, is the seat of sin, and 
caruEil is that which belongs to the flesh. Our author 
employs a word which has these damping associations 
connected with it ; but what does he really mean by it % 
Sin has no place in our Lord ; and our author means by 
a " carnal" resurrection simply a literal, matter-of-fact, refj 
resurrection. And what does he mean by "spiritual" X Not, 
I fear, even that which belongs to a spirit independent of 
that of the person who is thinking about the Eesurrection. 
He means by spiritual something that presents itself 
attractively to the thinking mind, but has no certain place 
in the sphere of external facts. And if this is his mean- 
ing, then we must say unshrinkingly that a Besurrection, 
to be real, must be carnal, in the sense of being " a resur- 
rection of the flesh ; " if it is not, in this sense, camal, it 
is no resurrection at aU. A resurrection of a body, if it be 
real, is the restoration to life of the flesh which composes 

■ Usx MUIler, BvagrapUeiA Es»ij!s» (London, 1S84), pp. 139, 140. 
" And as to Cbrist'i real reBurrection, ii it credible th&t when we are 
told again and again that Chriit came to bring life and immortalitj to 
light, the simple words that Christ rose from the dead ihonld be t)^en 
in a camal, not in a ipiritual aense T How would a camal rentrrection 
and Mcenaion beneSt na I . , . Of thia I am perfectly certain, that if 
yon had said to Stanley, ' Am I a Christian if I believe <»i]y in the 
Bpiritnal Eesnirection of ChriHt ! ' he would have said, ' Yes, and all the 
more if yon do not believe that Hia body waa taken ni^to the clonds.' 
I often regret that the Jewa bnrled, and did not bum tbeir dead, for 
in tliat case the Chriitian idea of the Beanrrection wonld have to- 
maiaed far more spiritual." 
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that body. It is not the presentation of something else, 
whether it be a spiritaal essence, oi a vital truth, or a cou- 
viction, or a hope in the minds of others. The substitution 
of anything else for the material of the body destroys the 
fact of a real resurrection ; the word becomes misleading 
and dishonest. To call a resurrection spiritual, which is 
in fact no true resurrection at all, but only a particular 
effect upon the minds of certain living people, is to abuse 
the term " spiritual : " but our Lord for Himself repudiates 
the idea that His Eesurrection was spiritual in any sense 
which excluded the quickening of His very flesh. " Handle 
Me, and see," cries the Bisen Jesus, " for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as ye see Me have." As for cremation. 
Christian reverence shrinks from discussing the cremation 
of our Lord's Sacred Body ; but cremation, had it taken 
place, could have made no difference, except in the sphere 
of imagination. The resurrection of a body from its 
ashes is not a greater miracle than the resurrection of an 
unbumt body. Each must be purely miraculous, and 
there is no more to be said. Faith would have been aa 
dear and strong if the former usage had prevailed in 
those ages and countries instead of the latter. 

The truth, as we have seen, is that our Lord's 
Resurrection was, in the words of this writer, both 
carnal and spiritual Carnal, because His Body, and 
nothing else that was substituted for it, actually rose ; 
spiritual, in so far ss His Body was endowed with new 
properties, which traversed and suspended the ordinary 
laws of matter. 

II. 

Now, corresponding to the twofold character of our 
Lord's Risen Body, visible and palpable on the one hand, 
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and spiritual on the other, is tiie character of the Beligion 
which represents Him amoi^ men. 

Beligion is like a sacrament : it has its outward and 
visible signS and its inward fact, or thing signified. Of 
these, the latter is, beyond dispute, the more important 
Beligion, the bond between the soul and God, lives in the 
habits, or acts, whereby the soul adheres to, and communes 
with, the Infinite Source of life. It is made up of faith, 
hope, and love, pouring themselves forth at the feet of the 
Invisible King ; it is by turns aspiration, worship, resolve ; 
it expends itself in a thousand unheard, unuttered acts, 
whereby the human spirit holds converse with its Creator. 
Sometimes it has its eye on the Divine Justice, and it is 
forthwith godly fear ; sometimes on the beauty and per- 
fection of God, and it melts into love ; sometimes on the 
soul's manifold sins and ingratitude, and then it becomes 
shame and confusion ; sometimes on the promises of God's 
mercy in Jesus Christ, and then it is repentance, con- 
trition, self-condemnation, rwolutions to amend. Beligion, 
as it beholds the transcendent Majesty of God, prompts 
the soul to a tiiousand acts of adoration, praise, and 
thanksgiving ; it summons the angels and the saints, and 
the whole world of sentient and even inanimate creatures 
to sympathy and co-operation in the work of praise ; it 
bids the soul ofTer all that it has and is to His service 
and His glory ; it congratulates Him that He is what He 
is, and rejoices that any other creatures exist to set forth 
His praise ; it desires that all may be broi^t to know 
and love "Hin> ; it is f uU of zeal for the advancement of 
Hifl kingdom, and the doing of His wilL Above all, 
Beligion is a humble and rested temper, which sees in 
the ills of life the just reward of personal sin, and would 
take up the Gross, less &om a sense of necessity, than 
from a sense of justice ; its inmost spirit is that of the 
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Psalmist : " a broken and contrite heart, God, Thoa wilt 
not despise."' 

£eligion ifi thus in its essence altogether removed from 
the province of sense; we cannot feel, or see, or hear 
these acts of the soul, which assert its presence. It be- 
longs to the purely inunaterial world ; it is hid with the 
Father, Who seeth in secret, and Who is woiBhipped, if at 
aU, in spirit and truth. 

On the other hand, Eeligiou has another aspect It 
steps forth from the sphere of the supeisensuous, which 
is ite congenial home ; it takes bodily form and mien, and 
challenges the senses of hearing, and sight, and touch. It 
appeals through the human voice to the ear of sense. It 
meets and fascinates the eye ; it even presents itself, as in 
the outward elements of a sacrament, to the touch. It 
is represented by a visible society, — the Church. This 
society has its ministers, its aasembHes for worship, its 
characteristic rites, its public buildings — aU of which fall 
vrithin the province of sense. The visible Church is, as our 
lord said, a city set on a hill, which cannot be hid.'' 

Again, Beligion is represented by a book, — the Bible. 
The Bible, too, belongs to the world of sense, jnst as much 
as the Chmch. We see it, handle it, read it It brings 
Beligion visibly into the area of history, of poetry, of 
philosophy, as embodied in a large ancient literature. 

Id the same way, Eeligion takes an outward shape in 
the good works and characters of individual Christians. 
They arrest observation ; they invite comment, examina- 
tion, discussion ; they belong just as much to the public 
life of mankind as do the lives of worldly or wicked men. 
By them, too, Jesus Himself stands in the midst of 
human society. 

In short, Beligion in the world has this double character, 
» Pb. li. 17. ^ St Matt T. 14. 
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outwaid and inward. Its oigamsatioii among men in a 
visible Church, its embodiment in a sacred literature, its 
exhibition in thB productive livea of Christians, are the 
oatwaid and visible signs of a world beyond, in which the 
convictions and motives to which it appeals have their sway 
and empire. It is easy enough to make too miich of the 
outward and visible side of EeligioD. We may think so 
much of the visible portion of the Church as to foi^et that 
Isjger invisible portion of it which is beyond the veil. 
We may be so enamoured of the literaiy beauty of the 
Bible as to foi^et its real claims as the Handbook of 
Revelation, and the Handbook of Iteligioa We may be 
so delighted with the purely material side of Christian 
benevolence, with the long train of earthly blessings 
which a good man, who has the opportunity of doiug so, 
leaves behind him, as he moves forward through life 
towards the goal of his career, as to foi^t that which is 
greater than anything material; that which is true in 
conviction, and lofty in character, and disinterested in 
motive ; in short, all that really connects the servant of 
God with the invisible world. 

Bat the palpable, material aide of Eeligion is like the 
visible form of the Ksen Jesus in the house of Zebedee ; it 
is a warrant of the realities of the invisible. When the 
Ten gazed upon the open Wounds in the Hands and Feet 
of the Redeemer ; when, in response to His unspeakable 
condescension, they handled Him, and knew from contact 
that He had indeed a Body of flesh and bones ; they knew 
that, if a few hours, perhaps a few minutes later. He 
should have vanished from their sight, He would still be 
with them, although invisibly. When our eyes rest on the 
visible accessories of Beligion, on its representation in a 
great society of human beings, on its splendid literature, 
on its representative efforts, on its temples and its worship. 
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on its solemn rites and ordinances, on its whole machineiy 
of action in a Ghiistian country, let us reflect that tliese 
would not be here, unless there were a solemn truth 
behind. If they belong to the world of sense, they wit- 
ness to the supersensuous ; they assure us that Seligion 
is no phantom, bat has the flesh and bones of substance 
and reaUty. 

IIL 

Our Lord's precept, " handle Me, and see," is addressed 
to two different classes of men. 

a. It is an encouH^ement for the timid. The Eleven 
were thoroughly frightened at the sudden appearance of 
the Eiaen Jesus : they were bidden draw near, handle Him 
and see if there was aught to terrify them. He did not 
always speak thus. When, in the early morning of that 
very day, the impulsive Magdalene, in her passionate and 
eager love, would have laid hold on Him, He checked 
her : " Touch Me not ; I am not yet ascended unto My 
Father."' This intimate contact is a privilege for the 
hesitating and the unpresuming. 

There are in every generation some men who are afraid 
to come near enough to Eeligion to do it justice. It inspires 
them with a certain curiosity, but with less curiosity than 
apprehension. There is something mysterious about its 
lai^age, its services, its ministers, which attracts and 
yet repels them, — repels them sufficiently to prevent their 
investigating its claims. We all of us must have met 
in life men who look into a Bible now and then, enter a 
church now and then, engage in a religious conversation 
now and then ; but who on the whole are suspicious, distant, 

* St. John XI. 17. 
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unwilling to commit themselves. They listen to a setmon; 
and its phraseology, necessarily differing, as much of it 
does, from that in which we conduct the affairs of civil 
life, seems weird and strange to them. They are present 
in a church while the Holy Sacrament is being cele- 
brated ; and the successive stages of the service, and the 
posture of the worshippers, and the mysterious acts of 
Consecration and Communion, seem to belong to an order 
of ideas which inspires apprehension, or at least awe, 
rather than love and confidence. To such our Lord says, 
' " Handle Me, and see." The Sacrament of My Death, and 
the words of My Gospel, can only thus alarm you, while 
you keep at a distance from them. To come closer is to 
know that here is the flesh and bones, the warrants of Uie 
reality of a Beligion which can satisfy the deepest needs 
of the soul of man.' 

y9. "Handle Me, and see." It is a direction for the 
perplexed. The Eleven could not reconcile the presence 
of Jesns there in the midst of them with the fact that 
the doors were closed. How did He come there? Or 
was He there at aU? were they looking on something 
that only resembled Him, although it resembled Him 
exactly ! They did not know ; they could only wonder. 

There are many men who, if they were asked what is 
the leading characteristic of ReUgion, would answer, * The 
perplexities which surround it.' To them it appears to be, 
beyond any other subject, uncertain. They do not reject, 
but neither do they admit, its claims, They pass weeks, 
months, years, in an attitude of indecision ; and too often 
they end their lives by dying undecided. EcHgion is of 
course only of value to those who heartily accept its claims ; 
and the (question arises. Why do men of this kind thus 
forfeit its assistance and its blessings ? It may be rephed 
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that Christendom is ao divided that they do not know what 
to believe. Very well, let them begin by believing aU the 
tmtha on which Christendom, with aU its divisions, is 
agreed : to believe these truths, and act on the belief, will 
soon carry them further. May it not be that their per- 
plexity is due, at least in part, to a want of serious 
purpose in examining the claims and substance of Beligion 
at all? Who has not felt on an August day, when a 
wide landscape lies stretched out under the rays of a 
summer sun, how at first everything seems to be indis- 
tinct and blurred; and then, as the spectator steadily 
and intently gazes, outline and form gradually emeige 
from the haze ; here appears a hill, there a wood, yonder 
a river, then a church tower, and a mansion, and the 
houses of the cottagers nestling among the trees ? Five 
minutes ago all seemed misty and indefinite; only let 
the eye resolutely scan it, and the harmonies as well 
as the features of the prospect become clear, and all 
doubts as to its range, and beauty, and characteristics are 
at an end. In many cases — I do not say in all, — Eeligion 
is only perplexing because it is never examined closely ; 
because men look at it only aa a sort of by-play, in the 
spare moments of a busy life, and assume too hastily that 
it is unsubstantial, when its reality does not flash forth 
irresistibly upon their inert intelligence. They must 
handle it if they would see that it has the flesh and bones, 
which distinguish a creed that has come from heaven 
from a creation of the fancy or of the feara of men. 

And this may lead us to consider one practice in parti- 
cular by which our Lord's command may be obeyed in its 
spirit and drift, — I mean. Meditation The Bible says a 
great deal about meditation, that is, the fixing the mind 
steadily on some one religious truth or fact, with a view to 
extracting from it all the meaning and guidance that we 
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possibly can. Many Christiana who aay their prayers 
regularly neter meditate. The very ■word seems to them 
rather to belong to religious phraseology, than to describe 
anything actual and practical in a Christian's life. Yet 
they little know how much they lose, especially with 
reference to the life of our Lord and Saviour, by n^lect- 
ing this most healthful and fruitful exercise. You say 
you do not know how to set about it. Very well, try 
something of this kind. After saying your morning 
prayers, open a New Testament, and ask God to enable 
you to realise Hia Presence, and to send His Holy Spirit 
to enlighten and guide you. Then read two or three 
verses, or a short pan^raph, a miracle, a parable, a part 
of a discourse, as the case may be. Do not think of its 
grammatical, or historical, or literary aspects : but say, 
' What do these words say to me ? What truth do they 
teach ? What fault do they correct ? What effort do 
they prescribe or encourage ? What resolutions do they 
make necessary Y If earnest, you wiQ soon see your way. 
Scripture is so full of meanings that the real difBculty is 
which to select ont of its abundance. Then, having decided 
on the main lessons of the passive, pray earnestly that 
you may practically remember them, and turn them in 
whatever way to the best account. The whole exercise 
need not take up more than ten minutes ; but at the end 
of a year, it will, if regularly practised, have made a 
great difference in matters which most intimately concern 
the souL It is one way of so handling the Gospel 
History as to become convinced of its truth from perceiv- 
ing its intimate sympathy with, and adaptation to, our 
own case. Instead of a vf^e, half-remembered, less than 
half-comprehended, story, ttie life of Jesus, steadily medi- 
tated on, passes into the life of the Christian, by an 
insensible but real transfusion. It is turned m stuewm, et 
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sangaiiwm. ; into the very substance of all that is truest 
and deepest in thought and heart. It iUuminates, it 
warms, it invigorates ; and by doing this it gives that in- 
vard proof of its own reality, which has been most highly 
prized by the most devoted servants of God. As of old,- 
so now it is true that the man is blessed whose delight is 
in the revealed law of the Lord, and who meditates in it 
day and night ; since be shall be like a tree, planted by 
the water-side, who will bring forth his fruit in due 
season ; bis leaf also shall not wither, and look, what- 
soever he doeth, it shall prosper.' 

■ ft. i. a, 3. 
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SERMON VIII. 

OUR LORD'S RESUMPTION OF LIFE. 

St. John x. iS. 

/ have power to take it again, 

OUE Lord is speaking of His Life, and of Hia power, 
or, more strictly. His authority over it This 
authority to dispose of it includes the laying it down in 
death, aud the taking it again by Resmrection. "No 
man," He says, " taketh My Life from Me ; but I lay it 
down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it again." Both in death and in Resurrec- 
tion His Will is free, and all-powerful. He died when 
and as He willed to die ; "I lay My Life down of (or 
from) Myself." He rose when and aa He willed to rise : 
His Life had not escaped beyond His control, because 
He had laid it down in death : " I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again." 



In no other passage of the Gospels is the Majesty of 
our Lord's Divine Person more plainly revealed in Hi^ 
words than here. " No man taketh My Life from Me : 
but I lay it down of Myself." 
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Our Lord's Resumption of Life. ii\ 

Could you or I make these words our own ? There ia 
indeed much in life that we can control : but can we con- 
trol our way of leaving it ? Death comes to us in an 
hour that we think not, in some place that we have never 
thought of, throi^h some cause or agency which we have 
never anticipated. It finds us, not in command of the 
situation ; but passive, helpless, alas 1 too possibly, un- 
prepared. So far from laying our life down, we yield it 
up. It is wrung from ua by the dreadful ravines of dis- 
ease, or by the hand of violence, or by an accident, as we 
call it, by a railway collision or by a street vehicle, which 
shatters the feeble physical frame, and dismisses the 
spirit to the judgment-haU of its Creator. No men of 
this century have wielded such power in Europe, at cer- 
tain momenta of their hves, as the first and the third 
Napoleon ; they little meant to die, the one at St. Helena, 
the other at Chislehnrat The late Bishop Wilberforce 
once said that he never entered a railway carriage without 
reflecting that he might never leave it alive. He was 
a fearless horseman. And he met his death, as all the 
world knows, by a fall from his horse, when riding it at a 
walking pace, and engaged in conversation with a friend. 

Perhaps it occurs to some who hear me, that a man 
may, if he chooses to do so, lay down his life at pleasure. 
The old Stoics taught that when life had become, for 
whatever reason, unbearable, a wise man would leave it 
by an act of self-destruction. As a matter of physical 
possibility this, of course, is true. We can, if we will, 
break away from the moral control of our Creator, and 
rush all unprepared, or rather with an act of deadly sin 
upon our souls, into His awful Presence. Every day, 
indeed, the newspapers remind us that suicide is, physi- 
cally speaking, only too possible : but what can be said 
of its morality ? Morally, it is at once cowardice and 
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murder ; not the leas cowardice because, possibly, as witli 
Cato or Seneca, it is draped in a subtle personal pride ; 
not the less murder, because the murderer is also the 
victim. 

Certainly a good man may find himseU in circumstances 
in which it is a moral duty knowingly to bee or accept 
death at the hands of others. The heathen knew that 
a man can sometimes only live at the cost of the true 
reasons which justiiy life. So it has been with great 
patriots in all ^es of the world. So it has been with 
thousands of martyrs whose names are dear to the Chris- 
tian Church. These men had moral power to lay down 
their lives. But Uiey could not control the drcnmstances 
which made death a duty. If our Lord lays down His 
life. His act differs from that of the suicide in its moral 
elevation ; it dififers from that of the martyr in His com- 
mand of the situation. As the Good Shepherd, He gives 
H'a life for the sheep ;* it is in this character that He is 
speaking. As the Lord of Ufe, He speaks of His Own 
Human Life as His creature. It falls as entirely under 
the control of His Sovereign and Creative Will as does 
the life of every hiiman being under the WiE of God. 
When God recalls or cancels a life to which He has given 
existence, we know that He is doiag what He wills with 
His Own. " Hath not the potter power over the clay ? " '■ 
And when our Lord appoints Uie Human Body which He 
had made His Own to suffering and to deatii. He too ia 
dealing with His Own Creature ; though It was for ever 
united to Himself. 

"I have power to take it agaia" Here our Lord's 

Majesty is much more apparent than in the former part 

of the sentence. For here He speaks as having a control 

over His life, which no mere man can possibly, in any 

• St. John z. II. i> Bom. ix. ii. 
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circumstances, pretend to have. We know that when 
soul and body are sundered by death, the body is resolved 
into its original elements. And there is in the soul no 
such force as can reconstitute the body, or laake it ^ain 
the dwelling-place and instrument of the soul. Scripture 
tells ns that in certain cases life has been recalled to 
bodies &om which it had fled; as to the widow's son 
whom Elisha raised,' and the dead man who touched the 
bones of Elisha,"" and tiie daughter of Jaims," and the son 
of the widow of Nain,'' and, above all, Lazarus.* But in 
all these cases the restoration to life was effected, not from 
within, but &om without God put forth His creative or 
re-creative power, through some human agency, or, as in 
the case of our Lord's miracles, directly : and that which 
poor stricken humanity, lying in the strong and humiliat- 
ing grasp of death, could never do for itself, was done for 
it by the Power to Whom Nature owes its being, and 
Whom it must obey. 

Here, I say, barbarism and civilisation, the ancient and 
the modem world, are on a level Our Science has no 
doubt done wonders : it has brought first one and tiien 
another of the powers of Nature imder man's control. But 
no man of science cherishes even a distant hope that it is 
reserved for him to startle the world by undoing the work 
of death, or even by keeping death indefinitely at bay. 
When yon and I lie down to die, our bodies and spirits 
wiU be parted asunder ; but, most assuredly, not at our 
discretion. And then will succeed a period during which 
the spirit, conscious of its separate life, remembering its 
past life, capable as before of all that is implied in intelli- 
gence and resolve, may survey, we know not how closely, 
as from another sphere of being, the gradual decay of its 
• 2 Kings iv. 31-35. 1 3 Kinge jdii. 1 
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old and intimate companion, the body. But, for all pur- 
poses of reconstructing the body's life, the living spirit 
■will be as powerless as the decaying body itself. Death 
can only be conquered by One Who, if He belongs to the 
Human Family, also transcends it, and "Who has, it may 
be said, an independent and higher position outside it, 
which gives Him the necessary leverage for His work. 
And this it is which lies in our Lord's words, and which 
was realised at His Eesnrrection. When He claims to 
take His life ^ain, He stands in a relation towards Hui 
Life, which is inconceivable in any mere man ; which is 
only intelligible if we believe Him to be personally the 
Everlastii^ Son of God. For Him, it is plain His Human 
life is not a necessary condition of activity, but something 
to be acted on, disposed of, controlled. He speaks of it 
as we might apeak of a dress, or of a social position which 
may be laid aside and then resumed at will. That which 
invests our Lord's Eesurrection with its distinctive glory 
is the fact that He raised Himself from the dead by His 
Own will and act. 

II. 
There is indeed another aspect of tiie Kesurrection 
which is more often brought before us in Holy Scripture. 
Our Lord is said to have been raised up by God the 
Father. This was St. Peter's language in his sermon on 
the Day of Pentecost,' and when addressing the people, 
after the miracle at the Beautiful gate of the temple. *• 
This was the expression he employed, when defending him- 
self before the Sanhedrin, both on the first " and second ^ 
occasion of his appearing before it. This is the phrase 
which is used in St. Peter's address to Cornelius,* and not 
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less than four times in St Paul's sermon in the synagogue 
at Antioch in Fisidia.' It is indeed St Paul's common 
"way of referring to the Beaurrection : he is wont to speak 
of the Resorrection as the work of Gkid the Father. So 
it is in the first epistle that he ever wrote ; tliat to the 
Thessalonians.'' So it is in the last, his second letter to 
Timothy." So it is in each of the four letters which mark 
the most active period of his life ; those to the Romans,'' 
the Galatians,' the two to the Corinthians.' So it is in 
two out of the four epistles written in his first imprison- 
ment ; < although he also sometimes refers to the Resur- 
rection, without reference to the agency by which it was 



On the other hand, on two occasions when our Lord 
is reported by the second* and third ^ Evangelists to 
have predicted His Resurrection, he speaks of it as of an 
act distinctly His Own. And in like manner, He had, 
during an earlier visit to Jerusalem, used the momentous 
words, "Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up."' The Jews understood Him to be speaking 
of the building on which they were looking. But the 
Evangelist explains that He meant the temple of His 
Body ; and this expression implies that the act of rising 
was His Own no less than His saying, " I have power to 
take My life again." 

There is here, at first sight, a contradiction; but only 
at first sight. The Resurrection does not cease to be our 
Lord's act, because it is also the act of the Father. When 
God acts through mere men, He makes them His instru- 

• Acts xiu. 30, 33, 34. 37. * 1 ThsM. i. 10. » 2 Tim. ii. 8. 
•" Kom. iv. 24, IS i vi. 4 i viii. 1 1. • Gal, 1. i. 

' I Cor. XV. 15 ; a Cor. iv. 14. « Bph. L 20 ; Col. Li. 12. 

>■ Rom. vi. 9 ; vii. 4 ; I Cor. xv. 20, etc. ' St. Mark x. 34. 

* at. Luke xviii. 33. ' St. John ii. 19. 
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meats; their acts are His. He saves Israel by Moaes. 
He conquers Oanaan by Joshua. There is no contrast 
between His mighty Arm and the agent whom He 
employs ; the result is variously ascribed to the agent or to 
the Employer. This is not indeed strictly analogous to, 
bub it enables ua to understand, the case before us. Our 
Lord raised Himself from the dead, because, " as the 
Father hath life in Himself, so He hath given to the Son 
to have life in H i mself:" * the Power which immediately 
effected the Kesurrection is as old as the Eternal Genera- 
tion of the Son. But it is also the Father's Power, since 
from Him it is thus eternally derived. And so far from 
there being any opposition between the two, tiie one 
necessarily implies the other, in virtue of the Unity, nob 
merely of Will, but of Essence, between the Everlastii^ 
Father and the Everlasting Son. If we believe our Lord 
when He says, " I and My Father are One," ** we see no 
difficulty in being told that Christ was raised from the 
dead by the Father, while yet He Himself refers to His 
fiesurrection as to an act strictly His Own. 

It is important to remember this on Easter Day, as 
showing the true character of our Lord's Eesurrectdon. 
His Eesurrection was His Own act. He rose from the 
dead, as He spoke, or ate, or walked, or sat down ; because 
He willed to do so. There must have been a moment, 
which imagination \mder the conduct of Christian faith" 
endeavours, but in vain, adequately to realise, when 
the Homan Soul of our Lord, surrounded by myriads of 
angels, on His return from the home of the ancient dead, 
came to the grave of Joseph of Arimathsea to claim the 
Body That had hung upon the Cross. Sure we may 
be 1^at the highest intelligences of heaven bent low in 
adoration, when the Soul of Jesus 

• St. John V. z6. "> SL John i. 30. 
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Fatued at the Body's woanded ride, 
Blight fliuhed the cave, and upward rose 
The living Jeaua glorified. 

Such a momeDt there was, in the history of this our 
world, when our Lord asserted His power over death; 
and £ast«T is indeed poorly kept, if we fail to bear in mind 
what must have been the most original and overwhelming 
incid^t of the mystery which it commemorates. 



Ill 

Of the considerations which our Lord's Self-reaunection 
suggests, let us content ourselves with three. 

We are reminded, first of all, of what Christianity 
really and truly means. It does not mean mere loyalty 
to the precepts of a dead teacher, or admiration of a 
striking and unworldly character that lived upon this 
earth eighteen centuries ago. True Christianity is some- 
thing more than literary taste ; it is more than a depart- 
ment of moral archaeology. 

It is, before all things, devotion to a living Christ ; to a 
Christ Who lives now as enei^etically as on the morning 
of the Resurrection ; to a Christ Who proved His inde- 
structible vitality by raising Himself from the dead. If 
Christianity were a false religion, literary men might still 
endeavour to reconstruct the history of its earliest age, 
by their profound researches, their vivid descriptions, 
their cultivated historical imagination, their artistic word- 
painting. This ia what is done with the great teachers of 
Fagan antiquity ; with Socrates, Plato, Marcus Aurelius, 
Epictetus, not less than with Him Who is the subject of 
the Grospels. But there is this difference What the 
great heathens were is all that we can hope to know in 
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this life. What they are, and where, we cannot know. 
Somewhere indeed their spirits are in God's Univeree, 
waiting for the last award ; but assuredly not more capahle 
of helping others, not themselves less helpless and incap- 
able, than the millions who have admired their acts or 
their sayings since they departed hence. But how utterly 
different is the case with Christ our Lord ! He Who 
could, at will, resume the life, which He had willed to lay 
down, is not thus powerless among the spirits of the 
dead : and as faith listens, she hears His Voice sounding 
from the depths of the Eternal World, " I am He that 
liveth, and was dead ; and behold, I am alive for evermore ; 
and have the keys of hell and of death." ■ In the fulness 
of that living and indestructible power which He asserted 
by His Resurrection, He still rules and holds communion 
with His Church, and with every living member of it. 
And our relation to Him, so far from being that of mere 
stndents towards an ancient literature, is really that of 
members of a great family, living in intimate association 
with an unseen but watchful and most tender Parent, 
Whose power to aid is never doubtful to those who re- 
member that on Easter morning He raised His Own 
Body from the grave. 

Do not mistake me. literature has done, and may yet 
■do, great service to Christianity, by investigating and ex- 
hibitii^ its early history. But a literary Christianity is 
one thing, and a living Christianity is another. A living 
Christianity means a living Christ. And unless, in our 
atits, and words, and thoughts, we have renounced the 
fatal mistake of treating Him as merely the subject of an 
ancient literature, while forgetting that He is at this 
moment just as much alive, and just as present, and 
very much more aware of all that is going on around and 
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mthin OS than the person who sits next to each one of 
us on the floor of this Cathedral, we have not leamt the 
very first lesson ot Easter Day. 

Next, we see here the foundation of our confidence 
in the ftitnre of Christianity. Based as it is on a Eisen 
Christ, on a Christ Who raised Himself from death, it 
cannot pass away. Great teachers there have been, upon 
whom mankind has lavished the enthusiasm of a pas- 
sionate admiratitm; but they have died and been forgotten. 
The age in which they lived, perhaps, proclaimed that 
the dnst of their writings was gold : a succeeding age 
scarcely opens their folios. Why are we Christians cer- 
tain that this &te does not await the Great Teacher 
Whom we worship ? Because men's loyalty to Him rests 
from age to age, not mainly on His words, not &ven on His 
example, but on His Person. " Christ," it has been finely 
and profoundly said, " is Christianity : " not Christ's 
words, not Christ's example, but Christ. And why is it 
that in thus clinging to Hjb Person, Christian faith is so 
sure of the future ? Why is it that faith is undismayed 
in days of declension, darkness, weakness, division, appa- 
rently hopeless failure and collapse? Because she has 
before her not a Christ who was conquered by death, not 
8 Christ whose spirit was dismissed to find a place some- 
where near Plato or Confucius, while his corpse rotted 
in a rocl^ grave beneath the Syrian sky, but a Christ 
Who, when to the eye of sense He seemed to have suc- 
ctunbed to the agencies which drag or thrust us to the 
tomb, suddenly, as a Psalmist says of God in Providence, 
"awaked as one out of sleep, and as a giant refreshed 
with wine, and smote His enemies," ' sin, death, hell, " on 
the hinder parts, and put them to a perpetnal shame." 
> P& IxxvUL 65. 
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Of that decisive victory the efTects are not tmnaient; 
since He Who then rose from the sleep of death dies no 
more. 

Had it been otherwise Christianity might well have 
perished, more than once. It might have died outr^ht 
of the public and astonishing wickedness of the Koman 
Court in the tenth centniy. It might have been crushed 
out of being by the hordes of Islam in the first flnsb 
of their conquests, or by the great Turkish Sultans of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It might have 
sunk beneath the accumulated we^ht of corruption which 
invited the Beformatdon : it might have disappeared 
amidst the Babel of self-contiadicting voices which the 
Beformation itself produced. At one time it has been 
Uueatened with death, by the relation of the Church to 
corrupt OT absolute governments ; at another by the rash 
levity or by the dishonest enterprises of speculative and 
unbelieving theologians. Men said that the Ohnich was 
killed, under Decius and Diocletian : they said so again, 
with greater confidence, after the literary blasphemies 
and moral outrages of the first French Revolution. But, 
practically, each reverse, each collapse, each period of 
sickness and decline, is followed by revival, reinvigora- 
tion, victory. Why is this, but because Christ is incar- 
nate in Clirist^idom ; and Christendom rqiroduces in 
its history His momentous words ? Again and E^ain in 
history He might seem to lay down His life, and lo ! pre- 
sently He takes it again ; the heaviness of His people 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
For He is there Who died on Good Friday, and lay in the 
grave on Easter Eve and rose, when He willed to rise on 
Easter morning, as Master of the life which for His Own 
high purposes He thus could lay aside and thus resume. 

Once more, Easter is one of the days on which the 
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dead muBt have a great place in the thoughts and prayers 
of Christians. Of every anniversary, to a certain extent, 
this holds good. Each birthday recalls those who shared it 
with OB last year, or in years that preceded it, and who 
are no longer on earth. Each family gathering reminds ns 
by its gaps that of those who are nearest to ns by blood, 
some are no longer present in the flesh, but have passed 
into that sphere of being which awaits us alL And 
public holidays and Church holidays have the same 
mournful reflections inevitably attached to them; we 
cannot help thinking of any who was here one or five or 
ten years since, and who is here no longer. Easter Day, 
the queeb of festivals, brings with it this sad and piercing 
thoiight, but it also brings with it a consolation which no 
serious Christian wOl miss. They have passed away — 
those whom we have known and loved, it may be, better 
than any who yet remain, — they have passed into the 
world of disembi}died spirits ; they are waiting, unchanged 
in all that belongs to essential character, with that sim- 
plicity, that disinterestedness, that affeotionateness, that 
generosity, that lofty and intrepid purpose, that lowly 
and penetrating sympathy which won our hearts while 
they were still on earth. They are waiting, in a scene 
which we cemnot even imagine, but which we shall one 
day gaze upon ; until another change shall restore them 
to the completeness of their past sdves. And of 
the reality of this change, Easter is Uie guarantee. He 
Who could, at will, resume the life which He had laid 
down upon the Cross, can surely quicken at pleasure the 
bodies which have mingled with the dust ; He can reunite 
them to the spirits, with which Uiey were joined from the 
earliest moments of life. He Who could achieve the 
greater can achieve the less. We cease to marvel at Hia 
raising Lazarus, when we remember that He raised TTiTna^^lf, 

.... XVkv^Ic 
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It is this conviction which makes life to a betieTing 
Ghnstian so entirely different a thing from that which it is 
to a man who haa never shared or who has lost a Chris- 
tian's foith. The world has been readii^ the papers in 
which that distinguished man of letters, the late Mr. 
Carlyle, has left on record his thoughts and feelings about 
several of Ms contemporaries, and especially those mem- 
bers of his family who had a first place in his afTections. 
Those papers are marked by all the writer's undisputed 
originality : and they have naturally aroused a degree of 
interest diat is seldom commanded by any publication of 
the kind. It is instructive to listen to the comments that 
they provoke, and to the points in them which ar^ selected 
as specially worthy of attention. One man dwells on the 
writer's power of vividly hitting off character, by a few 
decisive touches, such as might befit a print of DUrer's. 
Another insists, and with great justice, upon the revela- 
tions which they contain of a very tender heart ; of a filial 
piety which is none too common in our day, and which is 
always beautiful. Another complains of the harsh, bitter, 
unwarranted judgments which disfigure them, and which 
are said, perhaps with reason, to be at variance with the 
language used by the writer at otiier times and in other 
drctunstances. A fourth calla attention to the sim- 
plicity, which is here, as always, a note of strength ; or to 
the stem independence, or to the pathetic self-reproach, 
which are again and again noticeable in these pages. 
But for us Ohristiaps, there is, it seems to me, a lesson in 
them which is more painfuUy and unfortunately interest- 
ing than any other. It is the bearing of this remarkable 
and gifted man in the presence of death. Carlyle does not 
here tell us why he had renounced the Christian beUefa in 
which he had been brought up : and we may well hope 
that his responsibility in this grave matter is less than it 
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wovild have been, if as a boy he had learnt the faith of 
St. Paul and St. John iindisfigiiTed by the mistaken tradi- 
tions of hia northern home. However thia may be, we 
see him in these pages (ace to face with those great sor- 
rows which sooner or later await tis aU. And he shows us 
how little even genius avails, at these crises of our lives, 
to afford the peace and strength which faith only can 
command. None surely can mark the deeply troubled 
phrases, — echoes of a suppressed wail of ^ony that again 
and again finds vent in words, — when the writer thinks of 
a scene in the chamber of death as really the last scene 
of all, without bitterly regretting that a mind, in many 
ways so noble and so tme, should have forfeited the great 
consolations which are the right of every believer in a 
Bisen, or rather a Self-raised, Christ. 

Faith forbids us Christians thus to sorrow, as those 
who have no hope, for them that sleep in Sim. " For if 
we believe that Jesus died, and rose again, even them also 
which. sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him."* 

" I have power to take My Life again." May God teach 
each one of us something of the meaning of these words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ on this His Besnrrection Fes- 
tival, to the greater glory of Him our Redeemer, and to 
oar own endless peace ! 

* I ThsBS. iT. 14. 
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SERMON IX. 

THE POWER OF EECOVERY. 

Pbalu cxviii. 17. 
l^aUnotdie, but tine, and declare the aorittif Oe Lord. 

THIS buoyant and hopeful laugu^e is obviously in 
pkce ou Easter Bay. The Fsalm which coutaJBS it 
has just been sung; we have been placii^ ourselves 
among the Jews just restored to their homes after the 
Babylonish Captivity. It was sung for the first time 
either at laying the foundation-stone of the new temple, 
or at its dedication: and it breathes, in every line, the 
f^iiit of thankfulness, of biumph, of hope. It is the 
Hymn of the Deliverance from the Captivity, just as 
Miriam's song is the Hymn of Deliverance from Egypt ; ■ 
it is such a Te JMem as was possible when as yet the 
Grospel had not been revealed. 

The situation is implied rather than described. Heathen- 
dom has done its worst ; but Israel has triumphed. The 
heathen had compassed Israel about "like bees,"^ in 
conntless, thronging numbers ; they had " thrust sore" ' at 
Israel : but " the voice of joy and salvation was now heard 
in the dwellings of the righteous :" '' the " right hand of the 

« Etod. IV. 20, 31. ^ Pa. civiii, 12. 
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Lord had brought mighty things to pass."' The bonda^ 
of seventy yeais is over : God has " brokeo the gates of 
brass, and smitten the bars of iron in sunder ; " ** the perife 
of the desert have been safely traversed ; and Israel is again 
in the home which, it bad seemed, had been left for ever. 
And the people are keeping high festival : the day itself 
is consecrated. The temple gates are bidden open before 
the advancing procession ; the " gates of righteousness," as 
they are called, must open, for they lead the way to the 
altar of the All-Holy. And then as the throng passes 
within, the Psalmist notes a circumstance which forms a 
leading feature in hia poem. In building the new temple, 
some block of stone had been, at first, laid aside as useless, 
and then, on fuller consideration, it had been lifted up to 
fill one of the most important positions in the structure." 
In the Psalmist's eyes, this was a parable, setting forth 
the recent Mstory of the Jewish people. That people had 
seemed, as it went into its exile, to be laid aside as no 
longer of any account in the work of building up the 
moral and rdigious future of the world : it had had its 
day ; and it was forgotten. But lo I in the Hands of the 
Great Builder of the temple of human history, there is a 
sudden shifting and readjustment of the materials of 
^Ehnpire ; Babylon itself dissolves in ruins ; Persia becomes 
mistress of the East: and the nation which was but now 
cast aside as worthless by Nebuchadnezzar, is honourably 
replaced in its ancient and consecrated home by Gyrus. 
And thus the stone which the human builders of the 
world's politics rejected, the same is made the bead of 
the comer : only no merely human foresight could have 
foreseen, no merely human power could have compassed 
such a result : "This is the Lord's doing, and it was mar- 
vellous in the eyes" of His servants.^ Nor is this all. 
• Ps. cxviiL 16. ^ Pb. criL 16. <= Pb. civiU. as, <> iB. 83. 
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Still aroirnd the restored people were hoyering mauy 
and implacable enemies ; t^e old vindictive animosi- 
ties which, in " the day of Jerusalem,"* had haOed with 
delight the Babylonian triumph, were irritated into 
new life by the spectacle of the Bestoration; Edom, 
Ammon, Moab, the Arabian tribes, threatened mischief, 
if only and whenever they might have opportunity. 
But the Psalmist, impersonating the restored nation, is 
hopeful — nay, confident The recent deliverance was 
itself the warrant of triumphs to come. Let Israel only 
be true to its h^Ii destiny, and He Who had done so 
much for His people will not leave them a prey to the 
enemies around : " I shall not die, but live, and declare 
the works of the Lord." 

And indeed this confidence stood the Jewish people in 
good stead. It carried them through the vicissitudes of 
the Persian rule, through the cruel oppressions of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, through the troubled days of the 
Herodian dynasty. It was only forfeited when they vir- 
tually rejected its true ground and basis; when they 
broke, as St. Paul showed them,'' with all the antecedents 
of their history, by rq'ecting that Son of David, Who 
was also David's Lord, and in leadii^ up to Whom Israel 
had fulfilled its appointed destiny. 

Thus we have in the words, and indeed throughout the 
Fsahtt, a buoyant sense of recovered power, which looks 
hopefully forward into the uncertain future. And of this 
the secret is a quicliened conviction of the presence of God 
among Hig people. Just as some two centuries earlier, 
when Sennacherib was threatening Jerusalem, a Psalmist 
had sung that " God is in the midst of her, therefore shall 
she not be removed : God shall help her, and that right 
early ;"• so now the warrant of confidence is the same. 

» Pa. cixzviL 7. ^ Acts xiii. l6'4r. • P». xM. S- 
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" The Lord is on my side : I will not fear what flesh can 
do unto me." * The Fsalm p&sses &om stanzs to stanza 
in an ever-swelling volume of thankful hope : " The Lord • 
is my strength and my song, and is become my salva- 
tion."" " The Lord hath chastened and corrected me : 
but He hath not given noe over unto death."' "This is 
the day which the Lord hath made : we will rejoice and 
be glad in it."'' " I shall not die, but live, and declare 
tiie works of the Lord." 



I. 

Had this however been all that there is to he said about 
tiie words before us, it wotdd have been better to have 
gone elsewhere for an Easter text What did these words 
mean in the mouth of our Lord Jesus Christ ? It may 
be said at once, and confidently, that He made the wor<^ 
His Own. During His earthly life, the Book of Psalms 
was His Prayer-book. And those Psalms, we may be 
sure, which were believed to refer to the promised Messiah, 
were often in His heart and oo His Hps. To Him the 
immediate historical reference was less than the deeper 
although secondary sense of the words : He knew the mean- 
ing of His Own Spirit better than did the Psalmist whom 
His Spirit had inspired. So He ignores the reference to 
the rejected and restored people : He is, Himself, the cor- 
ner-stone. Had not Isaiah said that Israel's Saviour was 
to be " despised and rejected of men,"' before the hour of 
triumph came when He should " divide the spoil with the 
strong"?' and was not this fulfilled accurately in the 
earthly life of Jesus ? And therefore when, four days 
before His Passion, He had uttered in the temple that 

» Ps. oxviii. 6. " lb. 14. « lb. 18. 

'^ lb. i^ • Isa. lUi. 3, ' Iso. liiL 12, 
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solemn paralde of the hnsbandmeo, who after beating 
and killing and stoning their Master's servants, end by 
slaying the son, and casting him out of the vineyard,^ 
He desired to bring the reality sharply home to the 
consciences of His hearers, and at tJie same time to 
announce the certain but unsuspected issue of all that 
they were then meditating. Therefore He suddenly asked 
them, " Kd ye never read in the scriptures, The Stone 
Which the builders rejected, the same is become the Head 
of the comerl"'' 

Thus we see what was the meaning of this Fsabn as 
used by oui Lord. The Cross and grave have taken the 
place of the Babylonian bondage ; the Bestoration to Pales- 
tine is forgotten in the Resurrection. This single verse 
throws light on all the rest ; and we cannot doubt what 
oar Lord meant by saying, " I shall not die, hut live, and 
declare the works of the Lord." Before His Crucifixion 
the words were a prophecy of the Besurrection. Unlike 
ourselves, our Lord throughout His earthly life knew what 
was before Him. From us the future is Udden in mercy : 
we could not bear the sight, it may be, if the veil were 
lifted. But our Lord surveyed everything. He contem- 
plated each detail of the Passion for years before it was 
undergone ; and of course He accentuated and extended 
His sufferings by the contemplation. The motto of this 
period of His life was, " I have a baptism to be baptized 
with, and how am I straitened till it be accomplished !"" 
And yet the foreknowledge which surveyed His coming 
agony surveyed also the peace and triumph beyond. 
" Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that 
are written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man 
shall be accomplished. For He shall be delivered unto 
the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and spitefully entreated, 
■ St Mfttt. xxi. 39, ■> St. Matt xxi. 43. " St. Luke xiL 5a 
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and spitted on: and tbey sli&U scourge Him, and put 
Him to death : and the third day He shall rise again."* 
He was to die, yet He was to lise ; it was the prospect of 
death modified by the prospect of triumph over death ; it 
was Calvary, but already iiradiated by the Eesarrection 
morning. " I shall not (Ue, but live, and declare the works 
of the Lord." But aiter the Besorrectiou the words most 
have a fuller meaning ; they became to Him more liter- 
ally true. " Christ being raised from the dead dieth no 
more."'' 

Thia is indeed the crowning glory of the Easter Yictoiy : 
it is finaL The sorrow of Giethsemane, the humiliations of 
the judgment-hall, the lingering torture on Calvary, are 
passed for ever ; they never can be renewed. " For in 
that He died. He died unto sin once ; but in that He 
liveth, He liveth unto God."' We have heard of victories 
which are no sooner achieved than other victories become 
necessary in order to secure their advantages. But when 
Jesoa rose from His grave on Easter Day, the atu^ of 
death was extracted, and the power of the grave conquered, 
ouce for all " I am He that liveth, and was dead ; and, 
behold, I am alive for evermora"'* Henceforth He wiU 
declare the works of the Lord. For forty days He will 
hold converse with His Apostles as to the things concern- 
ing the kingdom of Crod. And then He wiU send the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter, "to take of" what He had 
already taught in parable or epigram, and " show it to " 
His Church, in its full significance of creed and doc- 
trine.^ And His envoys, spealdng in His Name, and as His 
mouthpieces, shall "go into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature,"' even to the end of time. 

Tes ! He is living now. We do not see Him : He has 

vi. 9. • Rain, vi, 10, 

ohn xvl. 15, ' St. MarkxTL 15. 
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vitbdiawn Hiumelf beyond the veil ; but tokens are not 
wanting .wkicb go to stow that He ifi within hearing, that 
He watches and shapes the course of the world, and the 
destinies of His Church, and the lives of His servants. 
He has a better reason for His confidence than had Israel 
after the Bestoiatiou. The Presence of God in Israel was 
liable to forfeiture by disloyalty ; it was, as we know, for- 
feited in the sequel of events. In oiir Lord and Saviour 
this Presence is linked to His Manhood, by a union, per- 
sonal and indissoluble. He speaks as Man, for eyer 
united with Beity; and His sense of possessing an im- 
perishable life becomes, when deposited in the heart of 
His Church, a power of recovery and survival which yields 
a new meaning to the words that may well engage our 
attention. 



II. 

" I shall not die, bat live, and declare the works of tiie 
Lord." 

We listen here to an utterance of the heart of the 
Christian Ohorch, f^ain and again heard during the cen- 
turies of her eventM history. In many ways the Passion 
and Eesurrection of Christ have been reflected in the 
later fortunes of Christianity ; and especially the Church's 
power of recovery from weakness and disaster is a note 
and proof of her union with Christ This her vital and 
recuperative energy is His Who " was crucified through 
weakness, yet liveth by the power of God."* 

In three ways, the Church of Christ has been, &om 
time to time, broi^ht down, to all appearance, to the 
chambers of the dead, and from this deep depression she 
B of life. 
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First, theie bas been the distress and sufFering pro- 
duced by outward petsecntion. For nearly three handled 
years the Imperial GoTemment of Borne was engaged 
in an almost uninterrupted attempt to stamp out the 
Church by physical forca No forms of torture were 
unemployed in order to expel religions conviction from 
the souls of Christians. Old men and maidens, young 
men and children, gave their witness, on scaffolds, in 
amphitheatres, in deserts, on mountain-sides, to the 
Name of Jesus. One Emperor failed in the enterprise ; 
but another took up tbe task. After Nero came Domitian, 
after Becins, Diodetian. At last the arms of the old 
Empire became enfeebled by t^; and the wild cries 
of the barbarians were heard more and more distinctly 
along a thousand miles of frontier ; and Paganism in ite 
decay could persecute no more. Yet at times it had 
seemed that the Faith might be killed out fix)m among 
men. It was natural to take this view of things, if men 
had no adequate idea of tbe forces and principles in con- 
flict ; — oiganised physical might on one aide, and a Creed, 
resting only on unseen realities, on the other. 

But all through these dark and dreary years, the secret 
leaven of the Eesurrection power of Jesas was working in 
tbe heart of Christendom. Never was tiie darkness so thick 
that no ray of light reached tbe soul of the suffering Church. 
Never was her cause so desperate but that she could, 
not boastfully or in scorn, but in the clear, albeit broken 
accents of faith and hope, utter her nniailing conviction ; 
' The Empire will pass, but Jesus Christ remains ; "I shall 
not die, but live, and declMB the works of the Lord." ' 

Next, the Church has been exposed more than once to 
a more formidable danger, — the decay of vital convictions 
within her fold. 

C,.;,l,ZDdbyG00gle 
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This happened in the early part of the thirteenth ceD- 
tory, when the Arahian philosophers of Moorish Spain 
were ao widely read in the TJniveTsities of Europe, and 
caused for some years a secret but profound tinsetUement 
of fftith in the leading truths of Christianity. So again, 
at the revival of letters in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, especially in Italy. So also, and conspicuously in 
the e%hteenth century, we may almost say, throughout 
Enropa The great anti-Christian campaign was opened 
in England by Bollngbroke, Tindal, and the English 
Deists. It was carried on in France by their pupil — for 
such virtually he was — Voltaire, and the Ent^clopsedist 
writers. It found a powerful patron in Frederick the 
Ctieat of Prussia. It closed, in Germany, with Lessing, 
who mistook criticism for faith, and to whom the search 
for truth seemed better than its possession; and with 
Kicolsi, and other writers of the " enlightenment " period ; 
while on the western bank of the Rhine, the worship 
of the goddess of Season was keeping time with the 
horrors of the Revolutionary Tribunal and of the Reign 
of Terror. "I am tired," Voltaire once said, "of hearing 
that it took only twelve men to set up Christianity in the 
world ; I will show that it needs but one man to destroy 
it" There were Christians to whom it seemed that Chris- 
tianil^ had had its day ; that God must have withdrawn 
His protective survey from the world of human thought ; 
and that aU the waves and storms of insurrectionary blas- 
phemy were at last burying out of sight and for ever the 
Gospel of Christ. Bob that ^e was also the age of not a 
few saintly Christians, both in England and elsewhere. 
And they were sure that the Faith and Church of Christ 
had not forfeited the power of recovery which is lodged in 
them by Christ's Besurrection. Years passed, and men 
who were not religious came to see that, whatever were 
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Yoltaiia's powers in other directions, his shallow scornful 
treatment of the Bible resembled the art of the schoolboy 
who earns the cheap laughter of his fellows by painting a. 
moustache on a fine antique, and runoiiig away. Years 
passed, and theories which were merely negative, and bad 
no substantial truth or help to give whereby minds might 
be illuminated and wills invigorated, and souls refreshed, 
were seen in their real poverty and nakedness. And thus 
men turned their eyes back to the creed of their fore- 
fiithers and to the spiritual mother that had blessed them 
in their infancy. But all through that dreary century, in 
the heart of the Church was repeated the profound un- 
surrendered conviction : ' These writers may say what they 
will: and yet " I shall not die, but live, and declare the 
works of the Lord." ' 

Once more, and worst of all, the Church has been 
exposed to moral corruption. So it was, we know, within 
certain limits, under the eyes of the Apostle himself at 
Corinth. So it was in the tenth century, when the highest 
places in the hierarchy were controlled by the unhappy 
Theodora and Marozia.* We need not midtiply illustra- 
tions ; but here surely is an evil more perilous far than 
any persecutor's sword, or even than any form of intel- 
lectual rebellion. And yet in times like these, however 
grave has been the scandal, or deep-seated the disease, the 
heart of the Church has remained sound. The thousands 
01 millions of simple folk, who have been true, on the 
whole, to the light which God has given them, true to 
tiheir faith in a Crucified Bedeemer, and a sanctifying 
Spirit, and the claims of conscience, and the imminence 
of a world beyond the grave, — these have been the real 
soul of the Church, the root from which new saplings 

■ Milman, Lai. ChrUi. iL 451, Bk. v. 0. il. 
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and shoots wonld spiing. And in their life of faith and 
hope, whatever might he the load of distress and dis- 
courag^nent, there has reigned all along the profound 
conviction that tJbe faith and life of Christeodom wonld 
not perish; that the Church still m^ht say, "I sh^ 
not die, hat live, and declare the works of the Lord." 

Good men always feel strongly the evils of their own 
day ; it is their hosiness to recognise and to combat Uiem. 
But in doing so they are sometimes led to think that no 
previous age has been so weighted with eneigetic mischief 
as their own. Here there is a risk of losing a true sense 
of proportion; of not merely exaggerating the evils of 
present as compared with those of past times, hut of for- 
getting the Divine resources upon which the Church of 
Christ may always fall hack, and which are more than 
equal to her needs. Let us be snte that to believe that 
Christ has risen is to know that, come what may, -His 
Church will not die, hut live, and declare the works of 
the Lord, 

HL 

But, once more, in these worda we have the true lan- 
guage of the individual Christian soul, whether in recoveiy 
from illness, or face to face with death. 

And, first, this is the language of the convalescent. 

Most of us who have reached middle life have seen 
some one in an extreme stage of illness. The patient has 
been given up. The doctors say that the case is hopeless. 
The relations are making up their minds to the separa- 
tion, the wrench, the sorrow, the blank, the many forms 
of trouble that lie before them. It is said to be a ques- 
tion, at most, of days, perhaps only of hours. The sufferer 
cannot move, cannot speak, rarely opens his eyes, is sup- 

o.;lc 
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posed to be iusensible to all that is passing. Pethaps 
he is keenly alive to every word that is said ; but he 
thinks of himself as despondingly as do otheis. Heze- 
kiah has described his thoughts in like circumstances ; — 

" I said, in the cutting off of my days, 
I shall go to the gates of the grave : 

I am deprived of the residue of my years. 

Mine age ia departed, 

And ia removed from me aa a shepherd's tent : 

I have cut off like a weaver my life : 

He will cut me off with pining sickness ; 

From day evea to night wilt Thou make an end of me."' 

All seems to be virtually over : and yet — the end does 
not come. Why this pause before the gates of death ? 
Why this delay, -when it needs but a convulsion, or a s^h, 
and all will have ended ? Surely there is something more 
than hesitation to die ; there is a faint sense of increased 
vitality ; there is a surmise, which becomes a hope, a hope 
which becomes a conviction, that recovery is possible. 
At last the sufferer mnrmurs, " I shall not die, but live." 

It is a wonderful experience — this resumption of that 
which had been so solemnly taken leave of; this recovery 
of a sense of power and poaaesaion, when, aa it seemed, 
all had been for ever resigned. One by one they come 
back, — the use of each deadened sense; the power to 
wield each languid limb ; the free and buoyant exercise 
of first thia and then that faculty of the min d which had 
sympathised so deeply with the weakness of the failing 
body. " I remember," says one,** not long since taken from 
us, who when ill was wont to pass the hours of weariness 
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and pain in repeating the Hebrew Psalms, " I remember 
how, in recOTering from an illness, I could jaat say, ' Thou 
shalt ptu^e me witli hyssop.' ■ I could not possibly recall 
the nest words. A day later, ' and I shall be clean ' 
flashed on me. Then I knew that I was better." 

Convalescence ! it is like a renewal of youth, when its 
strength is developed and its freshness has not yet passed. 
It is like a bright day in October le-animating, in the 
gloom of the falling year, the sense of recovered simshine 
and life which belongs to spring. Convalescence ! yes, 
it soon passes ; its first vigour and freshneas die away 
into the experiences of average life ; but, meanwhile, what 
has it done for us ? Is it nothing, think you, to have 
been thus face to face with death, to have surveyed from 
this Fisgah the plains of the land of promise; to have 
touched the very gate of the grave, and felt the powers of 
the world to come playing around us ; to have had expe- 
riences which come to most men only once — when they 
have set out on that journey from which none return ? Is 
it nothing to have been the object of those anxieties, those 
forebodings, those watchings, those prayers ; to have been 
taken leave of by friends on earth; to have been waited for 
perhaps by evil spirits, perhaps by the blessed intelligences 
in Paradise ? The legend that the risen Lazarus was never 
seen to smile expresses the sense of mankind as to what 
beseems him who has passed the threshold of the other 
world ; and surely a new and peculiar seriousness is due 
from those who have all but passed it, and have returned 
to life by little less than a resurrection. Of what remains 
of life the motto should surely be, " I shall not die, but 
live, and dedare the works of the Lord." Surely such a 
life must be consecrated ; it is not thus paradoxically 
restored that it may forthwith be wasted ; it must, by 
» Pa. IL 7. 
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wotd and deed, by precept and example, be a living 
exposition of the Unseen ; like ,tlie Biaen Jesus, and in 
virtue of His fiesnrrection power, it mast declare the 
works of the Lord. 

But further, these words should express the feeling of 
eveiy Christian soul, in the prospect of death and eternity. 

We all of us have to die. There are many contingencies 
in life: but death ia not a contingency. Everything 
indeed relating to it is uncertain ; its date, its manner, its 
attendant circnmBtancea. But death itself is, in the case 
of every human being, a certainty. It is appointed unto 
all men once to die.* But there are two very different 
estitnatea of death. Is it the end of all things to ob ? 
Or is it a passing experience, an episode, in a vastly 
extended, nay, unending existence \ 

Nothii^ ia more pathetic than the study of efforts which 
for thousanda of years the human mind baa made to 
answer this question ; straining thought and fancy, and 
often what it believed to be experience, if only it might 
see the outline of that land which lies beyond the grave. 
Certainly it is impossible to read the dialogues in which 
great heathens, like Plato in one age and Cicero in another, 
endeavoured to satisfy themselves of the spirituality and 
survival of the soul, without sympathy and admiration for 
their anxious reaching after higher truth, their cautious, 
reverent, although at times necessarily mistaken endeavour 
to graap the realities which are so familiar to Christians. 
For them immortality was a guess, rising, according to the 
temper of different minds, upwards towards certainty ; 
tljey hoped rather than knew that the immaterial principle 
in man would survive the grave. Something more ia 
needed to enable Christians to say, as we do, each of us, 
• Heb. ix. 37. 
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say, if we are Cluistians indeed, ' When my body is laid 
in the dust, I shall not die ; my true self, my personal 
being, will live, and, through Christ's grace, will declare 
His redeeming work to all eternity.' 

Jesus Christ our Lord has brought life and immortality 
to light.* Again and again He has in words taught as 
that there is a life beyond the grave ; as when He says, 
" He that loseth bis life for My sake shall find it"'' But 
He has doue more : He has made recovery &om death 
even of the body palpable to the senses. He has, by His 
Besnrrection, transferred the question of man's future 
from the region of speculation to that of experience, from 
the invisible world to tbe world of sight and touch. It is 
not for us Christians to say, ' Man may survive death.' 
We should know that he will. It is not for us to say, 
' Man may be reunited to the material form which has been 
so intimately associated here with bis life of consciousness 
and resolve.' We should know that this reunion is a cer- 
tainty. Jesus Christ surely has not risen that we should 
live on in the twilight of conjecture as to the destiny 
that awaits us. He has risen, for this end among others, 
that He may one day "change our vile body, that it be 
fashioned like unto His glorious Body, according to the 
mighty working whereby He is able even to subdue all 
things unto Himself." <= 

Do not let us contuse the fact of our survival after 
what we call death with our consciousness of it. The 
fact is as independent of human consciousness as the sun 
in the heavens. Tbe Bun is there whether we recognise 
him or not. The supersensuous realities are what they 
are, whatever be our mental attitude towards tbem ; the 
world of foot does not dance attendance upon the petty, 
fitful, uncertain world of human thought But what we 

» 2 Tim. i. 10. b St. Matt. i. 39. ° PhiL iii. 21, 
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think habitually on the subject is to each one of us a 
matter of Uie greatest moment, since oui fitness for the 
inevitable future depends upon the preparation which is 
being made for it by our minds and hearts and wills in 
our present state of existenca 

With thousands of men there is no speculative difficulty 
as to the future Ufa The real speculative difficulty would 
be to suppose that such a force as the human mind could 
poBsiUy be extinguished by the dissolution of the human 
body. And the Eesnrrection of the human body is not 
more wonderful, because it is more unfamiliar, than its 
birth. But men who admit this still say, ' How am I to 
acquire, and cany about with me, and act upon, this 
practical conviction, this ever-present sense of the future 
that awaits me ? How am I to turn a speculative conclu- 
sion into a persuasion that shall sway, and mould, and 
completely influence my life % How am I to learn, in 
this sense to say, " I shall not die, but live, and declare 
the works of the Lord " ? ' 

The answer must be : Give your conviction a chance of 
growing. A conviction of a working kind depends less 
upon exact processes of the intellect than upon loyalty 
of the heart and will If a man knows that a great_ 
earthly future is before him upon which he ha^ not yet 
entered, he dwells on it in his leisure moments, and, thoi^h 
his life be a busy one, he makes time to prepare for it If 
you would have the Christian sense of hving for Eternity, 
allow time for it in your present life. We have spoken of 
Germany in the last century; it offers few more interesting 
characters than Haller, the great naturalist, who made phy- 
siology a science. Haller was professor at Gottingen, but 
his reputation and Ms activity were European; the Univer- 
sities of Berlin, Stockholm, Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, 
Fans, Florence, Bologna, Padua, accounted it an hononx 
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to reckon Iiiin among their mentbers ; not merely German 
princes, but the Emperor Joseph the Second eagerly sought 
his friendship. After his death a private diary was foimd, 
which shows how on every day in this busiest of lives, 
so constantly devoted to the scientific investigation of 
matter, time was made for communion with the Unseen, 
and for meditation on the Future. " Enable me to think," 
these are his words, " in this still hour, on eternity, and 
prize at t^ii true worth the poor joys of this fleeting 
life." " May I not only know, but feel, that, if I have 
not peace with Thee my God, I have nothing; and that 
the most enjoyable of such lives is but a sad dream, 
which eternity will end."* 

If a man has a serious conviction, he makes ventures 
on the strength of it, and these ventures in return 
strengthen, deepen, broaden the conviction. Act as men 
who have Eternity before you, and you will soon have no 
doubts about its reality. Especially is the sense of the 
future world strengthened and deepened by our accom- 
panying the dying, so far as we may, on their journey 
toWrds it The poet of the Ghriaticm Year notes this 
effect of joining in Communion with the sick, in lines 
which are not easily forgotten, when once attention has 
been called to them : — 

" soothe us, hannt us, night and daj, 

Ye gentle spirits &r away, 

With wham we shared the cup of gnwe, 

Then parted ; — ;e to Christ's embnce, 

We to the lonesome world again — 

Tet mindful of the unearthly sttain 

ProctiBed with jon at Eden's door, 

To be song on, where aagels soar, 

With blended voices, evermore." li 
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All this will seem easy and nattual, if, in the ApoaUe's 
■words, we have " risen with Christ," The sense of immoT- 
tality will be enfeebled and die away, should we constantly 
live as thoi^h this world alone were real, and the other only 
a shadowy and distant uncertainty. But if, escaping from 
the grave of sense as well aa the grave of sin, we retire 
like onr Siaen Lord from the sight of men, for communion 
with the Unseen ; if, by His grace, we have the heart 
to turn away from the finite and the perishing to the 
Imperishable and the Infinite, we shall learn the lessons 
of eternity even during the hours of time, and shaU know 
as others cannot know, that, whenever or however death 
may await us, we shall not die, but live, and shall here- 
after, as now, declare the worts of the Lord, 
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SERMON X 

THE LIVING NOT AMONG THE DEAD. 

St. Luks XXIV. 5, 6. 
Why ttek ye the Uviag among the dead f Heiinot ha^, but it ritm. 

THESE were the worda of the two angels at the 
sepulchre to the Holy Women, who had gone very 
early in the morning of Easter Day, bringing spices to 
" anoint " the Body of Jesus. Greatly to their surprise 
th^ found the stone rolled away &om the sepulchre. 
They entered in and found not the Body of the Lord 
Jesus. They were shocked at this: as they had made 
sure of finding Him ; when suddenly, in their perplexity 
and distress, they found that they were not alon& Two 
men — St. John explains that they were two angels — stood 
beside them in shining garments. They were frightened 
at being so visibly close to beings who belonged to another 
world. They were afraid, and bowed down their faces to 
the earth; and then the angels addressed them in the 
words before us ; " Why seek ye the living among the 
dead ? He is not here, but is risen." 

We have here a gentle remonstrance, and the announce- 
ment of a fact. The fact is the certainty of the Besur- 
rection : " He is not here, but is risen." The remonstrance 
is, " Why seek ye the living among the dead V* 

US 
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I. 

The fact announced by the angel ia, as we can see when 
we look back on it, among the best attested in human 
history. For forty days the Apostles continually saw 
Jesus Christ Risen ; touched Him, spoke with Him, ate 
and drank with Him as before His death. They staked 
eveiything upon this fact It was to them a fact of 
experience. They put it in the forefront ; they made it 
almost the staple of their teaching. They died — most of 
them — ^rather t^an disown their belief in it, and the larger 
faith which was based on it St Paul, writing some 
twenty-six years after the event, says that there were 
still alive more than two hundred and fifty people who 
had seen the Eisen Jesus. 

The experience of the Apostles and disciples is con- 
firmed by the convictions of the eight thousand converts 
who were received into the Church of Christ by St Peter, 
on preaching Ms two sermons, fifty days after the Resur- 
rection. These converts were upon the spot where aU had 
taken place : the event was much nearer to them in point 
of time than last Christmas is to us. Ihey might have 
made any inquiries they liked ; they might have cross- 
questioned the Apostolic witnesses ; they might have 
examined the tomb ; they might have asked the Roman 
guards to recall their exact impressions ; they might have 
entered into the reasons which the Jews alleged for dis- 
believing the fact. And in a matter of such vital moment, 
when a change of religion was in question, when the 
new Christians might soon have to seal their convictions 
with their blood, they would naturally have done this. 
They would have made sure that they were not running 
serious riaka for a baseless dream, that, in langui^e of 
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the day, they were not " following cunningly devised 
fables,"' 

It is said, I know, that the critical faculty in those 
days was not so keen and exacting as it is in ours ; that 
men were contented with evidence which we should deem 
insufficient to establish their conclusion ; that we cannot 
therefoie accept their convictions without revising the 
grounds on which they rest Now there is truth in this 
observation, if we apply it to certain departments of 
literary evidence ; the authorship of a book, for example, 
or the value of a local tradition. But there is no truth in 
it as applied to a fact attested as was the Eesuirection of 
Jesus Christ ; a broad public fact of the highest possible 
interest. The Resurrection of Jeans Christ eithet did 
take place or it did not The first converts were at least 
as interested as we are in ascerimning the truth. And 
the common-sense methods of finding out whether a fact 
of this kind is true do not vary every one, or five hundred 
years : they are always the same. And if we find a number 
of witnesses in their senses asserting that they saw, touched, 
heard a living man, it is not reasonable to say that they 
only saw a corpse or a phantom, and that fancy did the 
rest. One or two people may be hallucinated : but not a 
multitude. A large number of people will not easily he so 
swayed l^ a sii^le interest or a single passion as to believe 
simoltaneously in a story that has no foundation in fact. 

[Here followa a pasBOge which traverses ground already occupied in 
Sermon V.J 



The fact of the Resurrection is the ground of the remon- 
strance of the angels with the Holy Women, — " Why seek 

» a St Pet. i. i6. 
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ye the living among the dead V Bnt is this question 
applicable only to them during that pause when they felt 
the shock of the empty tomb ? Let us consider. 

First of all, then, it vould seem that we may liter- 
ally seek the living among the dead if we seek Christ in 
a GhristiaDity, so termed, which denies the Besnrrection. 
Strange to say, there are men in our day who deny the 
true Itesurrection of Jesns, yet still cling to the Christian 
name. They make much of the moral teaching of Jesus ; 
of His precepts about self-knowledge and Belf-conquest ; 
of His marvellons example. "When the French Protestant 
Synod met last year in Paris, this idea of Christianity 
without a Bisen Christ, which has its exponents nearer 
home, fonnd public expression. It was ui^ed on behaK of. 
the advanced school of unbelief in the Synod, that denial of 
the Eesmrection did not really much matter, " We agree 
with you," said a representative of that school to their 
believing opponents, led by Idl Guizot, " we agree with 
yon in valuing the moral teaching of Jesus ; why should 
we quarrel about His corpse %" ' But if St Paul had been 
there he certainly would have held that this question 
about the " corpse" of Jesus Christ i& vital If His Body 
never left the grave, if it has somewhere mingled with 
the dust of earth ; then, however we may be attracted by 
His moral teaching, we have no ground for hoping in 
Him as our Redeemer : there is nothing to prove that He 
was the Son of Gk)d in the way He pointed out, or that 
He has established any new relation between earth and 

■ M. CoUui Boid in this Synod, of our Lord's Cmcified Bodjr, " le 
cadavre qui a £t4 mia en terra . . . rwt« eu terre «t a'y d^compoie," 
and he even asserted that this was St. PaQl's belief. — Beniier, HieU/ire 
di Synode Oiniral de Vi:gU»e Siformie de PrOnce, L 279. He wm 
effectively tmawered by M, Boia. — Ibid. p. 311. 
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heaven. " If Gbiist be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain." ' " Te are yet in youi 
sins : then they also which aie fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished.'"' Task is St Paul's estimate of the question ; 
and it is in keeping witii the earnestness with which he 
and the othra first heralds of the Gkispel made the £esur- 
rection of Jesus the main subject of their teaching. No ! 
wherever the pulse of Christian faith beats ever so faintly, 
we hear, at the tomb of the Eedeemer, as the very hist 
truth to which it clings, its confession of the precious, 
invigorating words, " He is not here ; He is risen." And 
wherever Christ's true Resurrection from the tomb is 
denied, though genius and eloquence should do their best 
to disguise the aching void, there, depend upon it, Christ 
is not And if souls are ever to be awakened &om this 
dreary caricature of His religion, it will be by some 
voice. Divine or human, heard in the depths of the con- 
science, " Why seek ye the living among the dead ?" 

But nearly the same thing may happen, in cases where 
the Eesurrection is not denied, but nevertheless men fkil 
to see what habits of thought about our Lord it involves. 
How many, who would not think of denying the Eesur- 
rection, yet think of Jesus Christ our Lord habitually only 
or chiefly as one of the greatest men in the past history of 
the world ! That He was at least this would be admitted 
by any educated and sensible heathen ; the Prench infidels 
generally rank Him with Socrates, Confucius, and other 
great moralists and teachers of the past Even if it be 
admitted that He is, as a teacher, on a totally distinct 
level from any of these j that He is incomparably the 
greatest teacher who has ever appeared upon the scene 
of human life, still if we think of Him only in this way, 
« I Cor. IT, 14. b , Cot. iv. 17, 18. 
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ve are seeking the living among the dead. Those other 
teachers vhom I have named, and such as they, where 
are they now % They have given an impulse to human 
thoiight: they have been the founders of institutions; 
they have created literatnres ; they have shaped lai^e 
masses of feeling and conviction which to this hour are 
pov?ers in the world. They live, in their works, in their 
inflnence, in the minds which reproduce them ; they live 
as names honourably attached to great causes, great con- ■ 
victions, great organisations. But where are they them- 
selves ? Somewhere, we know not where, under conditions 
we know not what, they live, as undying spiiits in another 
world of being, awaiting the great account But they 
have no personal present concern in tiiis our world. And 
in eatimatiug their influence we refer only to what they 
said and did, hundreds of years, or a few years, ago : 
we do not for a moment suppose that their action 
among men goes on still as a continuous though unseen 
force. 

Kow, a real believer in Jesus never thinks of Him in 
this way only or chiefly ; as a mighty power in the past 
history of the world; as he m^ht think of the great 
teachers and writers in question. He is not, as they are, 
in any sense among the dead. He has left to the tomb 
nothing but His winding-sheet. He is not only, as they 
are, one of the great influences of the past ; He lives now 
as a pervading energetic influence among men. True, 
we do not see Him, as He was seen eighteen hundred 
years ago in the villages and on the hill-sides of Galilee. 
But for all that, it is the work of the Holy Spirit to make 
us feel Him present among us ; present in this world as a 
living power, just as truly as He was present then. His 
life is continued on among us; only its conditions are 
changed. " Lo, I am with you alway, even unto t^e end 
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of the world." ■ And the fact, external to himaelf, upon 
which the Christdan falls back when he would Temind 
himself of this, is the solid, unalterable, unyielding &ct of 
the Besurrectiou ; the &ct by which Jesus made it plain 
to the senses of men that He had passed for ever from 
the realm of death ; the fact which He proclaims, as from 
the throne of heaven, so in the inmost Christian conscious- 
ness, " I am He that liveth, and was dead ; and, behold, 
■ I am alive for evermore." '■ To think of Him as only 
one of the great teachers of the world, who have come 
and disappeared, is to lose sight of the significance of 
BUs Resurrection from the grave : it is to rank Him in 
thought with men whose eminence has not saved them 
from the lot of mortality, and whose dust has long since 
mouldered in the tomb. It is to lose si^t of the line 
which parts the superhuman &om the human. It is to 
seek the living among the dead. 

Yet more literally do we seek the living among the 
dead, if without formally rejecting Christianity we give 
the best of our thought, of our heart, of our enthusiasm, 
to systems of thought, or to modes of feeling, which Jesus 
Christ has set aside. The love of change, which is so 
deeply implanted in human nature, is constantly leading 
men, in one form or another, to do this. True, if they did 
but know it, this love of diange itself should attach them 
indiasolubly to Jesns. For what is the love of change, 
the thirst for novelty ? It proceeds from the noblest 
distinction of the human soul, from man's appetite for 
That Infinite Being Who made us for Himaelf, and will 
not allow us lastingly to rest in any but Himaelf. This 
love of aomething new is man's witness in himself, and to 
himself, that nothing finite, nothing perishable, nothing 

» St. Matt, uriii. aa •> Eev. i. 18. 
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created, can really aatiBfy him. And Christianity in all 
cameet and thorot^ eoula does satisfy this want : men 
find in it that repose to give which is the prerogative 
of the Divine ; — " Lord " they say, " to whom shall we go ? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life." • But in every age 
a large percentile of Christians look at Christianity only 
OQ the surfoce ; dwell only on its human characteristics ; 
miss its Divinity. The seed falls by the wayside and on 
the rock, as well as elsewhere \ and so old modes of 
thought and feeling, which might have been supposed to 
be for ever discredited, regain something of their power. 

The ^Renaissance of the fifteenth century was a great 
example of this: it was a reaction in the direction of 
pure Paganism. For nearly a hundred years all over 
Enrope educated men and women tried to write, feel, 
and live, as had the Romans and Greeks in the old Pagan 
days. And some of them succeeded remarkably well, to 
the enrichment undoubtedly of certain departments of 
art and literature, but at the serions cost of fundamental 
morality. The Beformation, on the Continent at least, 
was on one aide a protest against the Paganism of the 
Eenaissance. The Eenaissance was in Christendom what 
the craving for the fiesh-pobs of Egypt bad been in Jewish 
history J what the foUy of the Galatian Christian, in 
attempting to reimpose circumcision, had been in early 
Apostolic history. The life of Christendom is Christ; 
and for the Christian nations to throw themselves back 
into the thoughts and feelings of the old Pagan world, 
in the hope of renewing their youth by contact with its 
moral and mental life, is to seek the living among the 
dead. 

This holds equally good of the enthusiasm for some 

materialistic explanations of the theory of the Uni- 

■ St. John vi 68. 
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Terse, wMch are very popular just now, as being put 
forward by very able men, who can write very good 
Engliab. The idea that force and matter are either or 
both of them eternal, and that all life, not excepting its 
highest forms, is the product of their &ted action upon 
each other, ia by no means, at least in its fundamental 
features, a novelty. The old world of Greece and Eome 
was familiar with it. Yet to suppose that the true life of 
humanity, that all that can raise man above sense, above 
passioD, above selfishness, to the level of those higher 
aspirations of which he is conscious, is to be discovered in 
the tomb of matter, is an infatuation of which none have 
spoken more strongly than spiritualist thinkers who are 
not Christians. We Christians know that the only per- 
manent safeguard for spirituality of aim, of thought and 
life, is to be found in Christianity, and particularly in 
faith in Chrisf b Resurrection. Here is the mystery which 
bids the imperious laws of matter aubserve the interests 
of man's higher nature. To seek man's true life, in any 
materialistic system, is to seek life among the dead. 

We may not be tempted, in these ways, to seek the 
living among the dead teachers or dead elements of old 
or untrustworthy ways of thinking. But there ia a risk 
of our doing so, certainly not less serious and very much 
more common, to which we are all exposed. As you ■ 
know, my Christian friends, our Lord's Eesurrection is a 
moral as well as an intellectual power. While it convinces 
us of the truth of Christianity it creates in us the Christian 
life, We are risen with Christ. Just as we die with Him 
to our old nature, we rise wiUi Him in newness of life. 
Just as we have shared His tomb, we share, even here and 
now, His victory. This is not the language of a recondite 
mysticism. It is the constant language of that most 

o.;lc 
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joactical of men, St. F&nl. The moral resurrection of 
Christians is a fact of experience. Eesurrection from the 
grip of bad habits, from the chamel-honse of bad passions ; 
resurrection from the enervation, corruption, and decay of 
bad thoughts, bad words, bad deeds, to a new Ufe with 
Christ, to the life of warm and pure affections, the life of a 
ready and vigorous will, of a firm and buoyant hope, of a 
clear strong faith, of a wide and tender charity. St. Paul 
says that the germ of this life is given us in baptism :' we 
then rise from the grave with Jesus Christ. And the one 
point which the Apostle would have us recollect is that 
" Christ being raised from the dead, dieth no more ; death 
hath no more dominion over Him. For in that He died, 
He died unto sin once, but in that He Uveth, He liveth 
nnto God."'' We are therefore to reckon ourselves "to 
be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord."" 

But, as a matter of fact, how do we risen Christians 
really act ? We fall back, willingly or wilfuUy, into the 
very habits we have renouDced. Our repentance is too 
often like the Lent of Louis the Fourteenth; it is a 
paroxysm, followed, almost as a matter of course, by the 
relapse of Easter. To do the great French monarch 
justice, he did not expect to find Christ's presence in sin 
and worldhness : as do they who complain of the intel- 
lectual difBculties of faith and prayer, while their Uvea 
are disposed of in such a manner, that it would be won> 
derful indeed if faith and . prayer could escape suffo- 
cation, in that chaos of everything save the things which 
surest God. 

Surely Easter has its warnings as well as Lent: its 
warnings as weU as its joys. It dictates to conscience 
the continuoas cry, — ^Why seek the living among the 

• Kom. TL 4 ; GaL UL 27. "> Eom. tL 9, 10. • Rom. vi. 11. 
VOL, L L , 
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dead? Over the tomb of worldlineas and of sin, angels 
read the l^end : " He is not here ; He is risen." He is not 
to be found in this home of refined sensuality, in that 
atmosphere of frivolity and levity, in this clever but 
profane writing, in that brilliant but insincere society, in 
those haunts, those manners, that language, those sympa- 
thies. Excitement, yes ! you may find that, such as it 
is ; the surface excitement, which cannot drown the deep 
wail of restless misery that is heard in the depths of 
the soul But life, true life, — the life of illuminated, 
enfranchised, invigorated men, — never. It is to be found 
only by those who do not lose the precious moments of 
existence in seeking the living among the dead. One 
great lesson of Easter is permanent elevation of aim. 
Jesus has left the tomb for good ; we must do so too. We 
are surrounded in this life, by little else than by the 
chambers of the dead ; and the painted imagery which 
decorates their walls, as of yore the tombs of Egyptian 
monarchs, might for a moment make us think that they 
are other than they are. Our true wisdom is to know 
that life is travestied in these sepulchres of thought, these 
sepulchres of morality ; and that the life of emancipated 
souls is to be found only with the Biaen and Eternal 
Christ, Who came down indeed among us, to visit us in 
our errors and our sins, but Whose angels have traced 
over all faiths but one, all rules of life but one, the motto 
which proclaims His triumph and our duty : " He is not 
here ; He is risen," 
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SERMON XI. 

THE POWER OF THE EESUEBECTION. 

Phil. hi. io. 
That I may know Him, and the pouJtr qf Bin Jleaurreetion. 

THE power of Christ's Eesurrection ! Here ia one 
of those phrases which we only understand when 
we remember that it is in tacit contrast to another phrase 
which su^esta it "Power" seems here to be contrasted 
with " fact" In every occurrence, whether great or 
unimportant, there are to be considered, first, the &ct, or, 
that which actually occurred, and secondly, its conse- 
quences, actual or possible, or, what St. Paul calls its power. 
We know the fact of an occurrence when we have handled 
the proofs which show that it really took place ; when we 
know how it has been described, what were its several 
aspects, near or distant, seen from without or ftom within. 
We know the fact when we have mastered its scene, its 
mechanism, its dimensions. Bat we know the power of 
an occurrence when we can trace what its effects have 
been, or what, but for disturbing or interrupting causes, 
they might have been, or might be, whether in the world 
at lai^, or upon individuals, whether upon others or upon 
ourselves. It is easier to apprehend a fact than to take 
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the measure of its conseqneDces, its practical meaning, its 
power. If I throw a atone as far as I can, I can ascertain 
without much difficulty the weight of the stone, the 
moment at which it leaves my hand, the distance of the 
spot at which it touches the ground from the spot on 
which I am standing. So much foi the fact. But what 
is hard to ascertain is the efifect of the stone's passage 
through the aiij the thonsanda or millions of insects 
instantaneously disabled or destroyed by it ; the radiation 
of disturbance caused by the displacement of the atmo- 
sphere, and extending, it may be, into regions which defy 
or escape calculation. 

All of us^ understand, more or leas, at least, the 
general outline and succession of recent events in Egypt, 
bnt what will be, in the course of years, their import and 
influence upon the condition and history of our own 
country and of the world who shall say ? This is a matter 
much less easy to determine : it needs the lapse of time, 
observation, reflection, very varied experience, in order to 
do so with any approach to accuracy. So on Qood Friday 
morning we were all of ue startled by hearing that a great 
lawyer and statesman had passed away:* and it is not 
necessary to anl»cribe to aU of Lord Caims's opinions in 
order to do justice to the great ability and to the fearless 
conacientioosness which have throughout marked his 
career. But what will be the effect, or as St Paul would 
say the " power," of the withdrawal of so promineat a 
figure from the public life of our country, and at such a time 
as the present ? This question also can only be answered 
some months, perhaps some years, hence ; and even then, 
the influence of a single mind upon those with whom 
he acts, or upon men in general, is not easy to measure 
with anything like exactness. Yon see, my hearers, to 

* Earl Cainw died at Banmemontli, Apiil 2, |8SJ. 
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apprehend a f&ct is one thing; it is quite another to 
ondeistaDd its power. 

When then St. Paul ntters his earnest prayer that 
he may know the power of Christ's Hesonection, he 
implies that he already has knowle^ of the fact He 
had indeed no sort of doubt about it. Here perhaps 
some of yon may recall ground over which, at this 
sacred season, we have travelled ti^ether in former 
years ; I mean the nature and vigour of the witness which 
St, Paul in particular bears to the fact of the Resurrection, 
and by which accordingly he unveils before our eyes the 
basis of his own conviction. St. Paul wrote Ms first 
Epistle to the Corinthians before any of the Gospels had 
been written ; and that Epistle is one of the only four books 
in the New Testament against the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of which unbelieving criticism has found absolutely 
nothing to all^e. There is, in fact, in a purely sceptical 
judgment, no more reason for doubting that St. Paul wrote 
that Epistle than for doubting that Sir Walter Scott wrote 
Waeerlefy. And what does St Paul teU the Corinthians 
about our Lord's Besurrection ? He tells them that, while 
he was writing, there were more than two hundred 
and fifty persons still living who had seen our Saviour 
on one occasion after His risii^ from the dead. "He 
was seen of five hundred brethren at once; of whom 
the greater part remain unto this present"* Now 
here was an assertion which the Corinthians might, 
if they would, verify for themselves. There was inter- 
course enough between Greece and the coast of Syria; 
and any Corinthian who thought that St. Paul was too 
impetuous, or too credulous, or anything else of the kind, 
had only to investigate the accuracy of his statement 
by paying a visit to some of the two hundred and fifty 
• I Cor. IV. 6. 
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survivors, and cross-questdoniiig them for himself. St. 
Paul's statement vas itself a challei^ to do so. And if, so 
far as we know, the challenge was not accepted, this would 
only have been because men felt that unless the Apostle 
had been quite sure of his ground, the statement woold 
never have been made. Even those who do not, with the 
Ghnrch, venerate in St Faol a glorious Saint and Apostle, 
enthroned, now that his life of toil and suffering is over, 
not far from the very Throne of Christ in heaven — even 
they must, and do, gather from his writings that he was a 
remarkably clever man, and a man of shrewd common- 
sense. And as such, putting for the moment hia inspira- 
tion out of sight, he never, we may be sure, would have 
made an assertion like that before us had he believed it to 
be liable to be disputed upon examination ; had he been 
less than certain of its literal and severe accuracy. St 
Paul was convinced that Christ had risen, for other 
reasons, a^ we know, but also because more than two 
hundred and fifty people were still livii^ who, if ques- 
tioned, would say that they had seen Him. 

And St Paul, being thus sure of the fact of the Resur- 
rection, was not embarrassed by any o priori doctrine 
bidding him ignore it; he was not like those school- 
men whom Lord Bacon condemned, and who, instead 
of learning what to think about nature from the facts of 
nature, endeavoured to persuade themselves that the facts 
of nature corresponded to what they already thought about 
it If a man says that miracle is impossible or incredible, 
no amount of proof that the Eesurrection actually occurred 
is likely to satisfy him. When some early navigators, of 
whom Herodotus tells us, coasted round Afdca, and 
returned with the story that they had reached a region 
at which their shadows at noonday pointed toward the 
south, their report was treated as ludicrous by the in- 
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habitants of the Mediterranean seaboard, and among them, 
b7 the great historian himself; since the constant ex- 
perience of their ovn neighbouihood furnished them, a^ 
they tiioi^t, with ample reason for thinking that nothing 
of the kind was possibia When asserting the fact of the 
Beaunection, St. Paul planted Ms foot upon the rock of 
experience ; he vas proof against the seductions of the 
idols whether of the den or of the cave. He had no need 
to pray, as have many in our time, that he might be as- 
sured of the fact of Christ's Besurrection. What he did 
pray for was that he might increa^gly know its power. 

Now, we may be snre we can trace only very partially 
the range of power which attaches to such an event as 
the Eesurrection of our Lord. But let us do what we 
iaay within such narrow spheres as are the thought and 
life of man. 



The power of Christ's Besurrection, then, may be ob- 
served, first of all, and generally, in the way in which 
a true belief in it enables us to realise habitually the 
moral government of the world by God. 

Our age has many characteristics which honourably 
distinguish it from earlier times, and which will be 
pointed to hereafter by historians. But it is not an age 
in which men believe, as they believed in the past, that, 
whatever happens or is permitted, all is overruled by a 
Being Who is perfectly Good and peri'ectly Wis& 

When people are not deliberately and consciouflly 
sceptical about this, they often believe it only in a 
languid, hesitating way. They feel the doubt which 
floats in the intellectual air around them, and which 
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euervates their mental grasp of the tratb. We may per- 
h&ps flatter ourselvea that this weaJiened hold on elemen- 
tary truths is the result of a wider mental culture than 
was enjoyed by our fathers ; of greater readiness to 
welcome nev impressions ; of a more judicial and 
balanced habit of mind. In this manner disbelief in an 
overruling Providence may assume in our eyes the colours 
of a distinction, if not of a virtue. And it is only when 
we find ourselves at one of the sterner crises in life, and 
the heavens seem as brass above oar heads, and we cry, 
and there ia, we think, none to answer, that we under- 
stand the extent and the misery of our loss. 

And when some man ,• not a clergyman, appears on the 
scene of our public life, to whom the Divine government 
of the world is as certain and as obvious as the action and 
language of his friends, or of the members of his family ; 
a man to whom prayer is the most natural fonn of con- 
versation, and the Sible and the imitation of Christ the 
rule of conduct ; — we experience dmost a new sensation, 
aa at the presence of a striking and original apparition. 
Yet if we knew more of the days that have preceded us, 
we should know that the type which for the moment so 
fascinates and astonishes us, has been heretofore even the 
prevailing type amoi^ the sincere worshippers of Jesus 
Christ. 

There are circumstances, no doubt, in the modem 
world which make belief in the Divine government 
harder for ua than it was for our ancestors. One such cir- 
cumstance is our wider outlook. Thanks to the press, the 
railway, the telegraph, we know a great deal more of 
what is going on all over the world, at the same time, 
than has any previous generation of men. And one con- 
sequence is that human life presents itself to many 

> The late Genend Gordon, killed at KhartotuD, Jannary 1885. 
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minds as a much more tangled and inexplicable thing 
than it ever did before. The picture which is brot^ht 
before us is bo complex, eo blurred; the details ate so 
much more importunate than any obviously presiding 
and ruling principle; the disappointments in store for the 
conscience which is searching for clear traces of a law 
of right vigorously asserting itself are so frequent and 
so great, that men lose heart where heart and purpose 
are especially needful They lazily acquiesce in some 
indistinct conception of the world which treats it as an 
unexplored and inexplicable moral chaos, amid the con- 
fusions of which it is vain to look for any clear note of a 
Iteign of Righteousness maintained behind the veU. 

Now here the certainty that Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead asserts '.what St. Paul calls its power. For when 
Jesus Christ was crucified, it might have seemed, it did 
seem, that the sun of Ck)d's justice had gone down behind 
thick clouds ; and Uiat a moral darkness, of which that in 
the sky was but a shadow, had settled on the earth. It 
might have seemed that while all the vices were being 
crowned and feasted in Borne, all the virtues could be 
crucified, and crucified with impunity, in Jerusalem. 
It might have seemed that we lived in a world where 
nothing was more surely at a discount than moral beauty, 
and nothing more certain of the future than physical and 
brute force. 

And when He burst forth from the grave in which they 
laid Him under seal and stone. He proclaimed to men's 
senses, as well as to their consciences, that the real law 
which rules the world is moral, not material law ; and that 
if the sun of God's righteousness is at times overclouded 
in human history, it is sure to reappear. To know that 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead is to know that, what- 
ever may be the perplexities of the moment or of the w^, 
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the world is i«ftUy swayed by God's most holy and over- 
rnling Providence. 

TI. 

Next, the power of the Resurrection of Christ is seen 
in the firm persuasion which it should create, in our own 
days as in those of the Apostles, that die Christian Creed 
is true ; true as a whole, and in its several parts. Thus 
the Besurrection of Christ has a twofold aspect It is at 
once a proof that the Christian Creed is true, and a truth 
of the Christian deed. 

There are many truths of Christianity which do not 
coDtribute anything to prove its general truth, although 
they could not he lost sight of or denied without fatally 
impairing its integrity. Take for on example the truth 
of our lord's perpetual intercession in heaven. Nothing 
tells more powerfully upon the life and conscience of a 
believing Christian Uian the knowledge that our living 
but unseen Saviour is ever engt^ed in one ceaseless act 
of aelf-oblation on high on behalf of His members and 
servants here on earth ; on behalf of all and of each of 
them. "He ever liveth to make intercession for us."' 
But this truth does not attest the truth of any other part 
of our Creed ; although it is, if we may reverently say 
so, their inevitable complement. We believe in oar 
Lord's intercession because His Apostles have so taught 
OS. We do not believe in the Creed as a whole because 
we believe in His intercession. 

It is otherwise with the Eesurrection, which, as I have 

said, is not only an article of the Christian faith, but 

a proof that the Christian faith is true as a whole. It 

is this because it is the certificate of our Lord's mis- 

• Heb. Tii, 25. 
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sion from heaven, to wliich He Himself pointed as the 
warrant of His claims. He laid this stress on His coming 
Besnrrection on two occasions especially: in His sayii^ 
about the destruction and rebuilding of the temple, and 
in His saying about the sign of the Prophet Jonah.' His 
words came in effect to this : ' You Jews doubt whether 
I have any right to teach yon, and to proclaim Myself as 
I do. Very well ; wait a short while, and an event will 
take place which will prove tiiat your mi^vii^ or 
doubts are unwarranted. I shall be put to death, and 
then I shall rise firom the dead on the third day. This 
will be a countersign of My mission from heaven : if it 
does not take place, reject ; if it does, believe Ma' 

It is a mistake to say that our Lord referred to His 
Resurrection only on rare occasions, and that it had no 
such place in His mind as in the teaching of His Apostles. 
For it is plain from the Grospels that He was constantly 
dwelling on it. Thus He alluded to it, at least by implica- 
tion, in the synf^gue of Capernaum, when He spoke of 
the Son of Man ascending up where He was before.^ He 
foretold both His Death and Eesurrection explicitly after 
the confession of His Divinity by Simon Peter at Csesarea 
Philippi." While coming down from the Mount of the 
Transfiguration, He bade the disciples who had been with 
Him tell no man what they had seen until the Son of Man 
was risen from the dead.^ After healing the demoniac. He 
is crossing Galilee, and He explains to His disciples that 
He will be delivered into the hands of men, and that they 
will kill Him, and the third day He will risa* Still more 
striking is the saying that in dying He does not submit 
to the irresistible; that no man takes His life from Him; 

' St. John ii. 19 ; St. Matt. xiL 39, 40. 

^ St. John vi. 6a. " St. Matt. ivii. 9 ; St. Mark «. g, 10. 

^ St. Matt. xvi. zi. • St. Mutt. xvii. 33, 
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that He has power to lay it down, and has power to take 
it again.* Id going up to Jerusalem He repeats the pie- 
diction about dying and rising with great detail and 
precision ;** and in the Upper Chamber the gracious 
promise, "A little while and ye shall see Me,"" certainly 
points to the Besurrection. Even on the road to Geth- 
semane, when the little company had left the Upper 
Chamber, and had song a hymn, He assnrea them, "After 
I em risen again, I will go before yon into Galilee."'* 

The Besunection was thus constantly before His mind, 
because it was to be the warrant of His mission. And 
when He did rise. He redeemed the pledge which He had 
given to His disciples and to the world. The first 
preachers of Christianity understood this. The Eesurrec- 
tion was the proof to which they constantly pointed that 
our Lord was really what He claimed to be. " Jesus and 
liie Eesurrection " was the popular name at Athens for 
the Gospel as taught by St PauL' " This Jesus, Whom ye 
have crucified, hath God raised up," had been the keynote 
to the early teaching of St, Peter.' The Eesurrection was 
the truth which filled the early Church with its first con- 
verts. The Eesurrection was the decisive proof that 
Christianity was from God. 

Let us ask, more precisely, What is the true value of 
the fact that our Lord rose firom the dead among the 
credentials of Christianity ? what is the measure of its 
evidential power t 

Here, it would seem, there are two opposite mistfdces to 
be avoided. 

There is the mistake which was made nearly a century 

* 8t John X. 18. 

» St. Matt zz. 17-19 ; St. Mark z. 32-34 ; St. Lnke zviii, 3[-33. 
° St. John xri 16. d 8t. Matt. xxvi. jz. 

• Aeti xvii, 18. ' Acta ii. 22-14, 32. 
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ago hj a writer of g^na, vho was, however, tmdnly 
inflnenced by the wish to simpliff questions whidi are not 
always really simple, — I mean. Archdeacon Paley. Faley 
wanted to put the evidence of the truth of Christianity, as 
the phrase goes, in a nut-sheU ; and, in his well-known 
Evidences, he makes the whole case of Christianity rest 
upon the fact that the Eesurrection was so certain to its 
first preachers that they willingly gave their lives to 
attest it. Faley's mistake lay, not in insisting upon this 
&ct, which is indeed of the fint importance as an evidence 
of Christianity, but in insisting on it, as if it stood alone, 
and would, of itself and unsupported, prove to all minds 
the truth of the Christian Creed. The consequence has 
been tiiat, in many minds of our own and two preceding 
generations, Paley's book has failed to create or to reinforce 
the convictions which its author was anzions to serve ; 
men have felt that more stress has been laid on a single 
line of evidence than it will properly bear. The truth is, 
that the evidences of Christianity are not one and simple, 
but many and complex. Their strength lies in their con- 
vergence ; and the conviction of the truth of the Hesurrec- 
tion which was held by the Apostles is only one of several 
lines of ailment which point towards a single and central 
truth, although of these it is the most important. And 
when this is overlooked, there is always risk of a cata- 
strophe : the fabric which its Divine Architect meant to 
rest upon a group of pillars cannot be safely rested by us 
on one. 

The other mistake is of later date, and much more 
serious. From saying that the Kesurrection alone proves 
Christianity to be true, men have, in some instances, 
come of late to say that it is of no value whatever as an 
evidence of Christianity. Christianity is said to be re- 
commended solely by the moral character of Christ. The 
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supernatural incidents of Hia earthly life, and notably His 
Beeurrection, are treated as an embarraasing addition to 
what else irould be a simple and convincing ezbibition of 
moral excellence. We believe the Besorrection, men have 
said, if we do believe it, for the sake of the religion which 
seems to warrant it ; we do not believe in Christianity for 
the sake of the Besiirrection. 

Enough has already been said to show that this estimate 
of tiie evidential value of the Eesurrection is altc^ether 
opposed to the mind of our Lord and His Apostles. They 
did not mean the Beeurrection to stand alone, but they 
assigned to it a high, nay the highest place, among the 
facta which go to show that Ohristiajiity is true. The real 
value of the Besnrrection, as an evidence of Christianity, 
woold seem to be that it is a countersign in the world of 
nature to the teaching of our Lord in the court of con- 
science. The outward miracle assures us, through the 
senses, that the Being Who is the Author of nature is 
the same Being as He Who speaks to conscience in the 
Moral Iaw, in the Beatitudes, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, in the Last Discourse, in the whole character and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. If we heard the inward verdict 
of conscience alone, we might doubt whether there was any- 
thing external to ourselves which really warranted it. If 
we witnessed the outward miracle alone, we might see 
in it a mere wonder, with no moral significance, with 
no ascertainable relation to the inward and the spirituaL 
But when the Teacher Whose voice pierces, rouses, quickens 
conscience, is accredited by an interference with, or a 
suspension of, the observed course of nature, the combined 
evidence is reasonably overwhelming: deep answers to 
deep, sphere to sphere, the moral and the material are in 
fdt harmony, and the combination is more than sufficient 
to warrant that assent of the mind and heart which we call 
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faith. And in this way a persuasion of the literal cer- 
tainty of the Besarrection is at the present day, as of old, 
a power which has weight with the most well-informed 
and thonghtful minds, as decisively attesting the claims 
of Christianity. 

in. 

And thirdly, the power of the Itesnrrection should 
be traced and felt in the spiritual and moral life of 
Christiana. 

Let us remind ourselves that our Lord Jesus Christ is 
not merely oiff one authoritative Teacher, not merely our 
Redeemer ftom sin and death, but also, and especially, 
through real union with us, the Author of a new life in us. 
He gives ns a new nature, which is indeed His Own. St. 
Paul teaches us this truth again and again, and by a, 
great variety of expressions. Sometimes he speaks of our 
Lord as though He were a sphere of being within which the 
Christian lives : " If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creation : old things are passed away ; behold, all things 
are become new."' Sometimes he speaks of Him as of an 
inhabitant of the Christian souL " Christ in you," he says 
to the Golossians, " the Hope of Glory."'' This union is not 
in St. Paul's mouth the language of metaphor ; it is to 
him just as real a thing as eating or walking, or reading 
or preaching, or going to Athens or to Jerusalem. It is 
an actual experience of which he is certain. It began 
with him when he was baptized by Ananias; for " as many 
as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ." ' 
It was deepened and strengthened in many ways, but 
especially by the reception of that other Holy Sacrament, 
in which, unlike the careless Corinthians, he really " dis- 
" 3 Oor. T. 17, >> Col, i. 27. <= Gal. iii. 37. 
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cerned the Lord's Body,"* and knew that he was admitted 
to the closest contact with the Source of h^ highest life. 

Let none think that, in insisting on the presence of 
Christ in the bodies and seals of Christians, we are forget- 
tii^ the office of the Holy Spirit, or confounding the work 
of the Spirit and the Sou. The office of the Spirit is to 
convey Christ's nature and to interpret His teaching to 
Christians. This is one of the reasons for His being 
so constantly termed in the New Testament the Spirit of 
Christ " He shall take of Mine, and shall show it nnto 
you,"'' was our Lord's description of His ofSce. And thus 
He is the Agent Who makes the Christian Sacraments 
efifectnal in conveying Christ's Human Nature to Christians. 
The baptized puts on Christ," but he is bom of water and 
of the Spirit ;^ the communicant eats the Body and 
drinks the Blood of Christ,* but it is the Spirit that 
quickeneth' the dead elements, and makes them veils 
and vehicles of the unseen Gift. Oui Lord then dwells 
in Christians ; their bodies and souls are temples of His 
Presence ;' His Incarnation is perpetuated in His living 
Cbnrch.'' And, as a consequence, the New Testament 
teaches us that the mysteries of His earthly life are repio* 
dnced, after a measure, in the Christian soul. If Christ 
is bom supematurally of a Virgin Mother, the Christian 
is made God's child by adoption and grace,' and Apostles 
are in travail until Christ be formed in their converts.* 
If Christ ia crucified on Mount Calvary, the Christian, 
too, has a Calvary within, where he is crucified with 
Christ,^ where he cmcifies the flesh with the affections 
and lusts.™ If Christ, while His disciples behold, is taken 
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up into heaven, and sits at the Eight Hand of God, the 
Chiistiaa in heart and mind with Him ascends, and with 
Him continually dweUs ;• nay, he is, as St. Paul says, made 
to sit together with Him in heavenly places.*" And in like 
manner, if Christ rose from the dead the third day, 
according to the Scriptures, the Christian also has ex- 
perience of an inward resurrection. As at a primitive 
baptism the adult neophyte was plunged beneath the 
waters, and then lifted up amid prayers and benedictions, 
so in this Sacrament Christians are still buried with Christ, 
and raised to newness of life." And if the baptismal gift 
be impaired or forieited, a second putting forth of the 
Eesurrection power becomes necessary. A resurrection 
in penitence is a new effort of the power of recovery 
&om sin and death, issuing from contact with the Bisen 
Redeemer. 

All this seems to be the languE^e of metaphor, or the 
language of mysticism, until it has been discovered to he 
the record of an experience. St. Paul knew that it meant, 
or might mean, a solemn reality. It was this inward 
power of Christ's Resurrection, in its ever-increasing fulness, 
that he chiefly desired to know. Of this power of Christ's 
Resurrection lodged in the recesses of the Christian soul, of 
this moral and spiritual resurrection which issues from, and 
corresponds with, the literal Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from His grave, there are three leading characteristics. 

I. Our Lord rose really. It was not a phantom that 
haunted the Upper Chamber, or the road to Emmaas, or 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee ; the Apostles had hut 
to handle Him, and see, for a phantom had no such flesh 
and bones as they might see He had. And an Easter 
resurrection from sin should be no less real, will be no 

« Col, iii. 1-3. " Bph. u. 6, ■= Rom. vL 3, 4, 
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leas real, if it is His power by which we are rising. The 
flesh and bones, the actual substance of recovered life, 
true prayers, true coufessions, true resolutions, truth in 
thought and word and act, are indispensable. To have a 
name that we live again, and yet to be dead,^ is only too 
easy: it is scarcely less easy to impose upon ourselves 
than upon others with false appearances of life. little 
indeed will a phantom-resurrection avail us here or 
hereafter; let us pray for that first mark of Christ's 
Besurrection power, — reality, 

2. Our Lord really rose, but He rose to lead, for the 
most part, a hidden life. On the day of His Eesurrection 
He appeared five times, hut rarely afterwards during the 
forty days that preceded the Ascension. So it is with the 
risen life of the soul It is not constantly flaunted before 
the eyes of men; it seeks retirement, solitude, and the 
sincerities which these insura They whose religious life 
is perpetually displayed to the public eye may have risen 
really. But at least they are very unlike our Risen Lord. 
" If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things that are 
above, where Christ aitteth at the right hand of God. , . . 
For . . . your life is hid with Christ in God. When 
Christ, Who is your life, shall appear, then shall ye also 
appear with Him in glory."** Heserve in speaking about 
ourselves may make heavy demands upon buoyant and 
impetuous natures. Frequent retirement for communion 
with God is not natural to flesh and blood : it tails to 
satisfy the demands for excitement and human sympathy, 
which enter so largely into much of our modem religion. 
But let us be sure that it is a true note of the presence 
of Christ's Eesurrection power, that we should be thankful 
to be often alone with God. 

' Bev. iiL I. ^ CoL iU. i>4. 
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3. And thirdly, our Lord " being raised from the dead 
dieth no more ; death hath no more dominion over Him. 
For in that He died. He died onto ain once : but in that 
He liveth, He liveth unto God."' His Eeaurrection power 
does not lend itself to the perpetual alternations of 
relapse and recovery, which mark the lives of so many 
Christians: "Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth 
no more." It is sad work when Easter is only reached to 
forfeit by relaxation what little may have been gained in 
Lent and Passion-tide. We may sink into the grave of 
sin once too often. Surely we should pray with the 
Ancient Church — 

" Jesus, from the death of Bin 

Keep us, we pray ; so shalt Thou be 
The eTerlasting Paschal joj 
Of all the Boula new-born to Thee." 

Grod grant to all of lis that St, Paul's desire may he 
fulfilled, alike in our convictions and in our lives ; and 
that we may know something of what the power of Christ's 
Kesurrection really is. As the years go by, our natural 
forces become sensibly weaker ; they will fail altogether at 
the approach of death. But here is a Power which death 
cannot extinguish or arrest, since it is itself the conquest 
and repudiation of death ; a Power which may enable the 
weakest of us to feel that, while his bodily strength 
decays, he is enriched with a new energy that comes from 
heaven. 
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SERMON XII. 

EASTER HOPEa 

I St. Petbk I. 3. 

Biased be tM Ood and Father of oar Lord Jenu Christ, Which 
according to His abundatU mercy Kalh begotten us again unto a 
lively hope by the Remirrtclvm ofJaas Christ from the dead. 

ST. PETER addresses his Epistle, not, as St. Paul's 
manuet is, to some particular Church, hut to Chris- 
tians scattered over a mde extent of territory throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia Minor, and Bithynia. 
It is true that these districts join on to each other ; that 
they are all comprised hetween the Black Sea and the 
Gulf of Cyprus; and that the cruel yoke of the Turk 
h&s, in the course of four centuries and a half, reduced 
them to a dead level of barbarism, obliterating the sharp 
provincial diatinctions which still existed in antiquity. 
But when St. Peter wrote, although the Roman power was 
established throughout all these districts, the Empire was 
stiU young, and it was wisely tolerant of provincial char- 
acteristics. As a consequence, the people to whom St 
Feter wrote differed not less widely than do the inhabi- 
tants of the various states of Europe at the present day. 
DoTibtlesa the "strangers" would have been mainly 
although not exclusively, converts from Judaism ; since of 
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these converts St. Peter had particular care, after the divi- 
sion of labour between the leading Apostles which St. Paul 
mentions in writing to the Galatians.* They would have 
had foi the most part the blood of Abraham in their veins ; 
and yet, notwithstanding this sense of a common descent, 
which since their conversion had lost ita religious value, 
they would have shared, in many respects, the divergent 
provincial sympathies of the populations around them. 
They would have been parted by different customs, dif- 
ferent walks in life, different commercial interests, different 
relations with the various local governments, very different 
ideas upon a great many subjects which form the staple 
of interest in ordinary lives. But as St. Peter thought over 
these scattered strangers, with all their manifold diver- 
gencies from each other, he felt that they had one thing 
in common. They were, as he expresses it, "sanctified 
by the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the Blood 
of Jesus Christ."'* And this implied a great deal beyond 
itself It meant that the horizons of their lives were 
greatly enlarged, that they were Uving, not for this world 
merely, but for a world beyond it And therefore the 
Apostle bursts forth in a hymn of praise, which the 
genius of Dr. Wesley has made familiar to us at this 
season in our Cathedral service ; " Blessed be God, even 
the Father of out Lord Jesus Christ, Which according to 
His abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively 
hope by the Eesurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, 
unto an inheritance incoiTuptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you,"' 

To the question, " What has the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the grave done for us Christians ?" a great 
many answers may be given. Of these, the answer which 
Christ's Own Apostles would have given, is that, by 

« GftL iL 9. ''I St. Pet. i. 3. ' JS. 3. 4- 
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ming Eroui the dead, Jesus Christ proved that He had a 
right to speak about God, abont the old religion of His 
coimtrymeQ, abont the religious conduct of the influential 
classes among them, above all, about Himself. When He 
was asked to give a sign, which might be accepted as 
evidence of the eommiasion which He had from above. 
He said, that jnst as the old prophet Jonah had been 
buried out of sight in the whale, and yet restored to bis 
ministry and his countrymen, so He Himself, stricken by 
the pangs of death, would be laid in the darkness of the 
tomb, in the very heart of the earth, and yet would burst 
the fetters of the grave, and " rise again."* And accord- 
ingly when this prediction had been realised, the fact was 
appealed to, as we see from the Acts of the Apostles, by 
the earliest preachers of Christianity in almost every 
sermon. It evidently did their work in compelling men 
to listen to what they had to say about their Lord, better 
than any other topic they could uige. And St. Paul, to 
cite no other illustrations, b^ins bis great Epistle to the 
Romans by saying, " that Jesus had been declared to be 
the Son of Giod by the Eesurrection from the dead.'"" 

But the Eesurrection has done other things for us 
besides this its great evidential achievement ; and upon 
one of these other results of it, I desire to dwell this 
afternoon. It has endowed Christians, who treat it as a 
serious matter of fact, with the great grace of hop& St. 
Peter feels the preciousness of this when he exclaims, 
" Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Which according to His abundant mercy hath begotten 
us again unto a lively hope by the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead." 
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To say that we cannot get on without hope ia a truism. 
But as truisms are more apt to be lost sight of than 
pajadoxes, it is a truism which will hear repeating. Hope 
is not the salt, it is the sinew of man's moral Ufe. Explsdn 
it 88 we may, there is no donbt about the fact that the 
homan mind must, to a certain extent, live in and for the 
fntiire. The brute is content with the present : he feeds, 
fights, gambols, sleeps, and makes the most of each succes- 
sive sensation, because his attention is not diverted &om it 
by forecasts about a coming time : he apprehends nothing, 
until the experience of his senses, appealing to a faculty 
of association, forces the apprehended danger right in upon 
him. He has no view ot theory of his life, of his place in 
creation, of his relation to other living creatures around 
him, of his capacity for and title to a comii^ destiny of 
any sort. And herein the brute differs from man ; because 
man is so little content with and occupied or exhausted 
by the thoughts, sensations, and interests of the present 
moment, that he cannot but look forward, whether to a 
nearer or to a more remote future. His capacity for 
excellence is exactly proportioned to his power of throwing 
himself onward into a future, which is as yet beyond his 
reach, and which may even be always beyond it. 

This truth holds good whether we look at man as an 
individual or as a member of society. What is the true 
object of education? Is it merely to teach a boy so much 
writing and arithmetic, so much history and geography, so 
much natural science and humane literature, so much of 
political or of mathematical truth ? No, it is much more 
than this. The great object of a wise educator is to set 
before the boy whom he is teaching some future to which 
he may aspire, and which may fire his best enthusiasms ; 
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some future wliich niaj sapply him with a strong motive 
for making the most of his present opportunities ; some 
future upon which, during the drudgery and toil of his 
earlier tasks, his eye may rest, as apon the prize which 
will reward him, the object of his hope. It is, of course, 
a dif&cult and delicate thing to do this witiiout develop- 
ing in the boy the vice of a purely selfish ambition. But 
ft can be done ; and if education is to be vigorous and 
thorough, it most be done. What becomes of a boy whose 
every lesson, eveiy exercise, every effort to remember, to 
understand, to think, to compose, is strictly without an 
object; only sterile and isolated labour having no raid 
beyond itself, or none beyond that of avoiding certain con- 
sequences of neglect 1 And does not the same rule hold 
in later life ? The boy becomes a man, the father of a 
family, and he transfers to his children some of the hope 
which he cherished for himself. He thinks less of what 
they are than of what it is probable that they will be a 
few years hence. He thinks over their characters, their 
tastes, theii dispositions, tiie evidence they have given of 
fitness for a particular work in life; and he enters upon 
a calculation of probabilities ; he tries to picture to himself 
their various positions and occupations in after years. So 
strong and penetrating is his sympathy, that in them he 
lives his own boyhood over again, only with the larger 
experience and wider horizon of his manhood. He may, 
God only knows, be destined to a terrible disappointment. 
But he lives in hope ; and this hope enables him to work 
bard for his children, and to deny himself lawful enjoy- 
ments for them, and to put up cheerfully with ingratitude 
or won-ying, or dulness or perversity, on the part of these 
objects of his strongest affections, in a manuer which 
would be impossible, had his hopes not been strongly 
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Nor is tiiia less true of a professioual work in life: 
hope is ever tlie motive principle of the exertions which 
command success. The statesman, the artist, the man 
of letters, the great chemist or engineer, all look for- 
ward. Minds of a lower type look forward to the 
reputation which will be won by success ; minds of a 
higher order look forward to the happiness of doing work 
for God by rendering some real service to their genera- 
tion or to posterity. And it is this hope which sustains 
them under all the discouragements of weak health, of 
nn&iendly criticism, of unfruitful efiforts to mould intract- 
able materials, of conscious present inability to compass 
and express the ideal of excellence which has floated 
before their mind's eye, and which originally roused them 
to exertion. 

Kor is hope less essential to associations of men than 
to man in his individual capacity. An institution, a 
society, a nation which has no future before it, is already 
doomed. It may still exist ; but its life is a thing of the 
past. An army is never thoroughly demoralised until 
the hope of victory is gone. A nation is not ruined until 
it has reached a point at which it remarks that it can 
make out for itself no prospect of expansion, development, 
progress, in coming years; a point at which it turns 
r^etfully back upon itself, confessing to itself that it has 
exhausted its destiny, and has only to await the onset 
from without or the collapse from within, which will seal 
the doom of which it has already felt the terrible presenti- 
ment. 

And as hope is thus necessary to the temporary well- 
being of societies of men, and of individual men, so is it 
essential to the highest wellbeing of man as man. The 
hope upon which states, institutions, ajtists, painters, 
military men, politicians, rest is directed to objects within 
. _ , .Coogic 
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the sphere of sense and tima But man, as man, must 
look beyond sense and time. For man is conironted 
everTwhere with the baitier which airesls or dissolTes all 
earthly hopes ; he sees deaUi ever before him. Does all 
end vith death ? That is the queBtion of questions ; the 
greatest question that confronts man when he seta himself 
to think seriously about lus place in the universe, about 
bis real being, about his destiny. It is impossible 
altogether to put oft the consideration of a point like 
this ; it rises to life whenever there is a resurrection of 
serious thought It is as fresh, as interestdng, as full of 
unspeakable importance for this generation as it was for 
the last : it will be as much so for the next generation 
as for this. Science does not solve it; a materialised 
civilisation cannot bury it out of sight; time does not 
tell upon it : there it is, — this awful question awaiting us 
each and all — Whither am I goii^ t 

"What are you gcong to dol" said an elderly Mend 
to a young man who was just entering upon life. " I 
hope," was the answer, " to complete my education at the 
University." "And what then \" " I shall learn a pro- 
fession, and devote myself to it" " And what then ?" " I 
shall marry as soon as I can afford it." " And what then ? " 
" No doubt I shall have enough to do in educating and 
providing for my family." " And what then ?" " Well, of 
course, in time I shall grow to be an old man." "And what 
then V asked his questioner. " In time, I suppose, ... I 
shall die." "And what then?" There was silence: the 
young man had never looked so far ahead as that. 

Man needs an answer to that question, if the deepest 
springs of his being are to be really moved. And if we 
cast our eyes upon the forms of opinion which lie outside 
the Christian Church, what do we find i 

There is, of course, the Materialist answer that all does 
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end with death ; that man's higher being is but the vitality 
of his animal frame, and perishes with it, perishes utterly 
and for ever. Bat this answer does not really satisfy 
men in. their better and more thoughtful moods. Why 
should they he haunted, possessed, as they are, by the 
idea, the instinct of a coming immortality ? why should 
tills idea be so general, so importunate, as, upon the whole, 
it is ? If Descartes was right in ai^uing that the world- 
wide idea of God in the soul of man could only be 
explained by the fact of God's existence, is it not equally 
reasonable to ai^e that the idea of immortality, which is 
80 general, points equally to the fact of our immortality 
as human beii^ "k How else are we to explain it ? 
Why should such a hope or apprehension, as the case 
may be, of existence after death, be so deep, so well- 
nigh universal? A superstition which has no basis in 
fact has its Hmits in time and territorial sway. But when- 
ever man has risen above the lowest st^es of animalised 
life, the idea of a future, in some indistinct way, has 
dawned upon him, if only as a correlative of the idea of 
God. As our own Addison makes Cato in his soliloquy 
say: — 

" It muBt be BO : Plato, thou reasonest well, 
I!lBe whence tMa pleasing hope, thk fond deeire, 
This longing after immortality 1 
Or whence this secnt dread and inward horror 
Of falling into nonght ) Wh; ahrinkg the aoul 
Back on henelf, and atartlea at destruction } 
Tia the Divinity that stirs within us, 
'Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 
And intimates eternity to man." 

This general impression or instinct of immortality has 
been taken to pieces. It has been traced sometimes to the 
idea tbat the soul is of itself indestructible, as being an 
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uucompounded essence ; Bometiiaes, as by Goethe, to the 
profotmd conviction that mental and moral activity which 
has lasted up to the moment of dissolution, cannot be 
arrested by the death of man's outward husk, and must 
continue in some other form and sphere beyond it ; some- 
times to the sense of justice, which refuses to believe 
that a Moral Governor of the world will not provide a 
future in which to redress the terrible inequalities of our 
present state of being. But so long as the conviction 
does not rest upon some fact which is independent of 
our varying and shifting moods of thought and feeling, 
it is scarcely strong enough to govern conduct, and restrain 
passion, and invigorate the sense of duty, and make men 
embark in serious ventures. For this reason such con- 
victions are only found in the old Pagan world, in any 
tolerable degree of distinctness, among the cultivated 
classes. They scarcely influenced the great mass of 
persons, or they produced that depressed view of life 
of which we find traces in the literature which aboiinded 
in parts of Europe, simultaneously with tJie great out- 
break of infidel opinion at the end of the last century. 
Life was failure : to have lived was a misfortune : moral 
apathy was common sense : moral or spiritual enthusiasm 
was abject fanaticism Over such a generation the 
Fsalmisfs sentence might be written: "They lie in the 
hell like sheep, death gnaweth upon them, and the 
righteous shall have domination over them in the morn- 
ing : their beauty shall consume in the sepulchre out of 
their dwelling."* 

The man who has no clear belief in a future life may 
undoubtedly have, within some very restricted limits, a 
strong sense of duty. He may even persuade himself 
that this sense of duty is all the , better and purer from 
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not being bribed by the prospect of a future reward, or 
stimulated, as he would say, unhealthily, by the dread of 
future punishment. But, for all that, bis moral life is 
fatally impoTerished. It is not merely that he has 
fewer and feebler motives to right action : it is that be 
has a false estimate of his real place in the universe. He 
has forfeited, in the legitimate sense of the term, his true 
title to self-respect. He has divested himself of the 
bearing, the instincts, the sense of noble birth and high 
destiny which properly belongs to him. He is like an heir 
to a throne who is bent on forgetting his lineage and his 
responsibilities in self-sought degradation. Man cannot, 
if he would, live with impunity only as a more accom- 
plished kind of animal than the creatures around him. 
He is a child of eternity, and he cannot unmake him- 
self. He cannot take up a position that abdicates or 
ignores his highest prerogatives without sooner or later 
sinking into degradations, which are in themselves his 
punishment 

II. 

Man then needs a hope, resting on something beyond 
this scene of sense and time. And Gtod has given him 
one, by the Eesurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 
Our Lord indeed taught, in the plainest langut^e, the 
reality of a future Ufa " In My Father's house are many 
mansions : I go to prepare a place for yoit" * " Lay up for 
yourselves treasure in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through and 
steal" ■■ " These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment : but the righteous unto life eternal" ' " God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the liviug: for all live untoHim."*^ 

• St. John xiv. a. " St. Matt. vi. 20. 

■= St. Matt. XXV. 46. d St Loke xx. 38. 
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FassE^es of this kind from among the very 'words of 
Chriat might be multiplied: but in teaching tiiat man 
would live after death, our Lord was only teaching what, 
with various degrees of distinctness. Pagans and Jews 
had taught before Him. He contributed to the establish- 
ment of this truth in the deepest convictions of men, not 
merely many lessons taught in words, but a fact, palpable 
to the senses. When, after saying that He would rise 
from the grave. He rose. He broke the spell of the law 
of death. He made it plain, within the precincte of the 
visible world, that a world unseen and eternal awaits us 
hereafter. His Resurrection converted hopes, surmises, 
speculations, trains of inference, into strong certainties. 
" Because I live ye shall live al so" ' was a saying which faith, 
under the guidance of reason, would henceforth inscribe 
upon Christ's empty grave. For that He had risen was 
not a secret whispered to a few : it was a fact verified by 
the senses of five hundred witnesses : and established, in 
face of a jealous and implacable criticism, which would 
fain have silenced its eloquent protestation that there is a 
world beyond the grave, io which Christ is King. 

Not that the fact of Christ's Resurrection could force 
itself upon reluctant minds, or rather upon reluctant 
wills. In the earliest ages, as now, there were expedients 
for evading its force. It was a trick of the disciples ; or 
it was a phantom apparition ; or it was the product of a 
woman's excited imagination ; or it was a prosaic transfer 
to the history of an individual of that which was true, 
but only true of the deathless ideas which He taught to 
men. The Evangelical narrative, the convictions of the 
earliest Church, the moral strength of the Church, advanc- 
ing through blood and suffering to the heights of a world- 
wide empire, resist these expedients, as inconsistent with 

* St. John xiv. 19. 
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iaat, inconsiBtent with reason. St. Paul's arguuieiit that 
" if Christ be not risen, our labour is vain, your faith 18 
also vain," * ie really an appeal to common sense. I3 it 
probable, the Apostle suggests, that we Apostles should 
have ventured everything, that we should have surren- 
dered eveiythii^, that we should be prepared to endure 
everything, for the sake of a faith, without having been 
careful to assure ourselves of the truth of the cent^ fact 
on which it rests ? 

There are at least three forms of interest which might 
be accorded to such a fact as the Keaurrection. The 
first, the interest of curiosity in a wonder, altogether 
at variance with the observed course of nature. This 
interest may exist in a high degree ; observing and rois- 
tering the fact, yet never for one moment getting beyond 
it. The second, the interest of active reason, which is 
satisfied that such a fact must have consequences and is 
anxious to trace them. This interest may lead a man to 
see that the Resurrection does prove the truth of Christi- 
anity ; even though he may know nothing of the power of 
Christ's Blood and of Christ's life, as a matter of expe- 
rience, A third kind of interest is practical and moral. 
It is an effort to answer the question. What does the 
Besurrection of Christ say to me, mean for me 1 If it is 
true, if Christianity is true, what ought to be the effect 
on my thoughts, my feelings, my life ? Now St Peter 
answers that all should be invigorated by a living Hope. 
But then this absorbing moral interest does not come of 
ordinary powers of observation and reason, like the two 
earlier forms of interest. We are, says St Peter, "be- 
gotten " unto it It is no outcome of our original stock 
of common sense, thoi^h it does not contradict that 
common sense ; it is the product of a Divine Breath 
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playing upon the soul, and giving it a new birth, a ne'w 
capacity fot Ufa Of thie birth, the Father of souls is 
the Author, and His Eternal Spirit the instrument, and 
tmioD with Christ the essence or effect. It does mucli 
else for us ; but it does this among other things, and not 
least UDOng them : it endows us with a living hope. 
Looking to the Eising Christ, we Christians live in the 
future even more than in the present : it is part of our new 
nature to do so, just as surely as it is natural to a Fi^an 
to he entirely engrossed with things of sense and time. 

III. 

St. Peter calls this "hope" a lively, or living, one. What 
does he mean by this? There are within many a soul 
traces of powers, ideas, feelings, which once lived, but 
which have died away. We investigate them from time 
to time, like the buried ruins of Pompeii or Herculaneum. 
Every man in later life finds the soil of his mind more or 
less strewn with the husks of hopes which have ceased 
to live. Time and disappointment do their work : and 
we bury oar earlier enthusiasms quietly away, as, one 
after another, they cease to bum within us. But a 
Christian's hope endures. Earthly disappointments do 
but force us to make more of it. The lapse of time does 
but bring us nearer to its object It is not subject to 
those laws of decay which tell upon the strength and 
vitality of a merely human enthusiasm. The vigour of 
its life is in an inverse proportion to that of the decay- 
ing frame upon which years have done their work, 
and which is drawing onwards in its course towards the 
portals of the grave. 

Surely, we can ask ourselves few questions so im- 
portant as " Have I this hope V If not, what is the real 
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value of any other hopes I may have ? They do not reach 
heyond the frontiers of time. They must fail, when the 
end draws near ; they must be buried, utterly and for ever, 
in my grava " He shall carry nothing away with him 
when he dieth : neither shall his pomp follow him."' A 
hope worth having ia, as the Apostle says, " an anchor of 
the soul, sure and steadfast, that entereth within the veil,"'' 
Its object is throned beyond the narrow irontiera of this 
life ; beyond the kingdom of change and death. Not to 
have this hope is to be living at random; it is to be 
drifting on towards eternity without a chart in hand, or a 
harbour in view. No cry for hdp can be too earnest, too 
piercing, it such is our case : nor, if we do cry, will it be 
in vain. And if we hombly trust that we have this hope, 
what are the tests of oar possessing it? 

A first test is that earthly things sit easily upon 
OS. We are not uninterested in them : far Irom it We 
know how much depends on our way of dealing with 
them. But, also, we are not enslaved by them. To have 
caught a real glimpse of the eternal is to have lost heart 
and relish for the things of time. To have the imperish- 
able clearly in view is to perceive the insignificance of 
that which passes. A living hope of an inheritance incor- 
ruptible and undefiled, enables a Christian to understand 
life in its real proportions : what things were once a 
gain to him, those he accounts loss for Christ*^ 

A second test of our having this hope is a willingness 
to make sacrifices for it. We do not really cherish it till 
we have asked ourselves the question, ' What difference 
do my hopes of another world make in my daily life ? 
What am I doing, what do I leave undone, that I should 
» Pb. xlLt, 17, •■ Hob. vi, 19, " Phil. Ui. 7. 
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not leave undone or do, if I believed that all leally ended 
at death ? What changes would be made in my habits, 
occupations, daily modes of thought and feeling, if — to 
put B horrible suppoaition — I could awake to-morrow morn- 
ing and find that Christ's conquest of the eternal woild 
foi me was a fable ?' Depend upon it, Christians, the sin- 
cerity of our hopes may be exactly measured by the sacri- 
fices which we have made, or which 6od knows us to be 
prepared to make, on behalf of them. He who ventures 
little hopes for little. He who baa a heaven in view where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where tbieres 
break not through or steal, lays up treasures in it,» and 
that he may do so, surrenders all that need be surrendered 
here, in order to secure them. He cats off the right band, 
be plucks out the right eye,^ wbicb offend him ; that, 
albeit maimed and witii one eye, he may yet enter 
beaven. 

A third test is progressive efforts to prepare for the 
future life. "Every man that batb tbjs hope in Him," 
says St. John, " pnrifieth himself, even as Christ is pure."" 
Heaven too, the home to which hope looks forward, has 
its atmosphere, its manners, its interests, its language ; and 
they must be learnt, at least to a certain extent, by its 
future inhabitants,* on earth. Worship is of such vast 
importance in the Christian life, because it is a continuous 
preparation for the future state revealed to hope ; because 
it forms in us those habits, interests, enthusiasms, desires, 
which will then be not occasional but continuous. When 
we enter this Cathedral for prayer, we do well to say 
deliberately to ourselves : ' Now I am going to exercise 
a living hope ; I am going to speak to God, as I hope to 
speak to Him unceasingly hereafter.' 

■ St Matt. vi. zo. <• St. Matt. v. 29, 30. « I St John iU. 3. 
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A last test is inward peace, and its accompamment, 
habitual outward cheerfulness. A Christian may have his 
full share of anxieties, but at bottom he is always light- 
hearted. His soul has found its anchorage in Christ Cru- 
cified, Bisen, Ascended, Glorified, Interceding. He wants 
no more. The events of life may tell hardly upon him : 
but they do not touch his real self, any more than the 
storm on the surface of the ocean can agitate the depths 
below. "Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee."* 

Eternal Jesus, Who when Thou hadst overcome the 
shaipness of death, didst open the kiugdom of heaven to 
all believers, fix our eyes, we pray Thee, on our great in- 
heritance, that, washed in Thy Blood, and sanctified by 
Thy Spirit, we may live indeed for that world whence we 
shall hereafter look back upon death as the gate of an 
existence which is really life. 
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SERMOJf XIII. 

EASTER JOY. 

FSALUXXX. 13. 

Thou hcut Utrntd my heavmesa into joy : Thou had put off my 

socJtcIolA, and girded me vMh gladntti. 

HEEE is described a change, complete, and more or 
less sudden, from sadnesB to joy. David has 
escaped a danger which had brought him very near to 
death ; and now he is thankful and exultant. His words 
are in keeping with what ChristiaDS feel, aa they pass 
from the last days of Holy Week into the first hoars of 
Easter. If Easter is associated predominantly with any 
one emotion, it is with that of joy. "When Mary Mag- 
dalene and the other Marys had heard the words of 
the angel of the Lord, " they departed quickly from the 
sepulchre, with fear and great joy."» When, on the evening 
of Easter Day, Jesus stood in the midst of the assembled 
disciples, and showed them His Hands and His Feet, their 
joy was too great for the steady exercise of their under- 
standing: "they helieved not for joy, and wondered."'' 
In these first hours of ecstatic bewilderment, as St. John 
says, "the disciples were glad when they saw the Lord."" 

« St. Matt, xxviii. 8. "> St. Luke ixiv. 41^ 41. 

" St. John XX. 30. 
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Was it not His Own promise of a joy which would be 
beyond the reach of outward circumstance, that had now 
become true "k " Verily, verily, I say unto you. That ye 
shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice " — ^that 
was the hour of Calvary — " and ye shall be sorrowful, but 
your sorrow shaU be turned into joy"» — that was to be the 
radiance of Easter. "A woman when she is in travail 
hath sorrow, because her hoar is come : but as soon as 
she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no more 
the ai^uish, for joy that a man is born into the world. 
And ye now therefore have sorrow ; but I will see you 
again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you."'' And thus, ever since, the Church of 
Christ has laboured to make the Easter festival, beyond all 
others, the feast of Christian joy. All that natiire and art 
could furnish has been summoned to express, so far as out- 
ward things may, this overmastering emotion of Christian 
souls ■worshipping at the tomb of their Eisen Lord. AH the 
deliverances of God's ancient people, from Egj^pt, from 
AsajTia, from Babylon, are but rehearsals of the great 
deliverance of all on the Besurrection morning ; and each 
prophet and psalmist that heralds any of them, sounds 
in Christian ears some separate note of the Eeaurrection 
Hymn. " Sing nuto the Lord, for He hath triumphed 
gloriously ;"' or, " He hath broken the gates of brass, and 
smitten the bars of iron in sunder;"'* or, "The Lord 
awaked as one out of sleep, and like a giant refreshed 
with wine ;"• or, " This is the day which the Lord hath 
made, we wiU rejoice and be glad in it;"' — these, and 
many other passages, referred originally to some event in 
Jewish history, and yet are felt to receive their highest 
fulfilment and interpretation when they are uttered by 

• St. John ivi. 20. b St. John xvi. 21, 22. " Eiod. iv. 21. 

1 Pb. cvii. 16. <• Pa. lixviii. 65. • Pa. oxTiiL 24. 
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ChiiBtian hearts on the Easter feativaL And this, the 
joy which fills the sonl of the believing Ohurch on £aster 
Day, has some sort of echo in the world outside ; so that 
those who sit loosely to our faith and hope, and who wor- 
ship rarely, if ever, before our altars, yet feel that good 
spirits are somehow in order on Easter morning. For 
their sakes, as for our own, let us try to take the emotion 
to pieces, as we find it in a Christian soul ; let us ask 
why it is so natural for Christians to say, this day, wiUi 
David, " Thou hast turned my heaviness into joy : Thou 
hast put off my sackcloth, and girded me with gladnesa" 



I. 
The first reason, then, for this Easter joy is the triumph 
and satisfaction enjoyed by our Lord Himself. Certainly 
it is now more than eighteen hundred years since He 
died and rose. But we Christians are well assured that 
He is alive ; that He is reigning on His throne in heaven, 
yet also invisibly with us on earth, and perfectly well 
aware of all that is passing both within our souls and 
without them. Yes ! eighteen centuries have gone ; yet, 
year by year, we follow Him, step by step, through all 
the stages of His sufferings and death. "We sympathise 
reverently with the awful sorrows of our Adorable Lord 
and Friend ; and thus we enter, in some far-oEf way, into 
the sense of triumph, unspeakable and sublime, which 
follows beyond it. It is Hia triumph ; that is the first 
consideration ; His tiiumph. Who was but now so 
cruelly insulted and tortured ; His, Whom they buffeted 
and spat upon, and mocked and derided, and nailed to 
the wood, and laid in the sepulchre. It is all over now ; 
His enemies have done their best or their worst ; and He 
has swept it all aside, since, now that the hour has come, 
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by a single motion of His Majestic Will, He is rises^ 
And we, as we kneel before Him, tbink, first of all, of 
H'Tn . It is His joy wbich inspixes ouis; it tiuns our 
heaviness into joy, and puts off our sorrow and giids us 
with gladness. 

Do I say. This is the case \ Perhaps it were more pru- 
dent to say, that it oi^ht to be. For in truth the habit of 
getting out of and forgetting our miserable selves in the 
absorbing sense of the beauty and magnificence of God, 
belongs rather to ancient than to modem Christianity. 
Few things are more striking in the early Christian mind, 
taken as a whole, than its power of escaping from self into 
tiie thought and presence of Qi^d. To these old Christians 
Grod was aU, man nothii^, or wellnigh nothing. They 
delighted to dwell on everything that He had told them 
about Himself, about each one of His Attributes, each one 
of His acts, simply because it was His, and without 
reference to the question whether it had any or what 
bearing upon thek own lives and needs. Theirs was a 
disinterested interest in God ; and to them our Lord's 
Sesurrection was, in the first place, of commanding 
moment, because it meant His glory and triumph, what- 
ever else it might mean for them. 

With us modems the case is somewhat otherwise. We 
value God, if the truth must be spoken, at least in 
many cases, not for His Own sake, but for ours. Perhaps, 
without knowing it, we have drunk deeply into the sub- 
jective temper, as it is called, of our time ; the temper 
which assumes that truth only exists so far as we can 
measure it, or as it exists for us; the temper which 
practically, like the old sophist in Plato, makes man the 
measure of all things. With us of to-day it is too often 
assumed that the human mind is the centre, not merely 
of human thought, but of universal being. And thus God, 
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the one self-exietent Cause of all that ia, is banislied to a 
distant point on the circnmf eience of our imaginary uni- 
verse. Men carry this temper unconsciously into their 
religion. And thns our £rat question, in presence of a 
great Troth like the Kesnrrection, is too often, not. What 
is its intrinsic importance? but. What interest has it for 
me ? Look at a modem hymn : it is, as a rule, fuU of 
man; full of his. wants, his aspirations, his anticipations, 
his hopes, his fears ; full of his religious self, if you mil, 
but still of himsel£ But read an ancient hymn : it is, as 
a rule, full of God, of His awful Nature ; of His wonderful 
Attributes; fuU of the Eternal Son, of His Acts, Hia 
Sufferings, Hih Triumph, Pin Majesty. Certainly ancient 
Christianity did justice to the needs and moods of the 
soul; just as in the Psalms we find the soul's several 
moods of hope and fear, of penitence and exultation, so 
abundantly provided for. But we often hear even reli- 
gious people express something like impatience with the 
great Psahns, which describe GJod's relations with Nature, 
or His dealings with His people Israel ; an impatience 
grounded on the fact that they think those Psalms only 
of real interest which enable them to say something to God 
about themselves. Surely, my friends, we modems have 
lost something, nay much, in this matter, by comparison 
with the early Church of Christ ; and thus I may have 
said too much just now, when I took it for granted that 
the joy of our Lord would be our first reason for rejoicing 
on Easter Bay. Be it yours to show that my misgiving 
is unwarranted. Ton know that pure sympathy with an 
earthly friend's happiness leaves altc^ether out of con- 
sideration the question whether it contributes anything 
to your own ; and in like manner endeavour to say to-day 
to your Heavenly Friend : ' It is because Thou, Lord 
Jesus, hast vanquished Thine enemies, hast overcome 
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death, and hast entered into Tby glory, that Thou haet 
turned my Lenten "heaviness into joy, and put off my 
sackcloth, and girded me vith gladness." ' 



II. 

But, having said this, note, secondly, that Easter joy is 
inspu-ed by the sense of confidence with which Christ's 
Besurrection &om the dead invigorates our grasp of Chris- 
tian truth. 

The understanding, be sure, has its joy, no less than 
the heart ; and a keen sense of intellectual joy is expe- 
rienced when we succeed in resting truth, or any part 
of it, on a secure basis. This is what the old Boman 
poet meant by saying that the man was really happy who 
had attained to know the causes of things. And no one 
who has been thrown into close relations with men 
engE^d in the eager pursuit of any branch of knowledge, 
can mistake the depth and reality of this kind of satisfac- 
tion. The chemist who has at last explained the known 
effect of a particular drug, by laying bare, upon analysis, 
an hitherto undiscovered property in it ; the historian who 
has been enabled to show that the conjecture of yearares^ 
on the evidence of a trustworthy document ; the mathe- 
matician on whom has flashed the formula which solves 
some problem that has long haunted and eluded him ; the 
anatomist who has been able to refer what he had hitherto 
regarded as an abnormal occurrence to the operation of a 
recognised law ; — ^these men know what joy is. This joy of 
the understanding at conung into felt contact with some 
truth underlying that which it has hitherto grasped, wins 
for it a new vigour and buoyancy, enhances its present 
sense of life, and is full of hope and promise for the time 
to come. 
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Kow, akin to the joy of students and workers is the 
satisfactioD of a Christian when he steadily dwells on 
the Eeaurrection of onr Lord Jesus Christ During 
large tracts of time we Christians think naturally and 
mainly of truths or duties, which, however important, 
are not the foundations of other tmths. The Christian 
Creed is like a tower which rears towards heaven its 
windows and pinnacles in successive stages of increasing 
gracefulness. We lavish our admiration first on this detail 
of it, and then on Uiat ; and, while we thus study and 
admire, we dwell continuously in its upper stories, till at 
last perhaps a grave question occurs or is suggested to us. 
What does it all rest upon ? What is the foundation-fact 
on which this structure has heen reared in all its audacious 
and fascinating beauty ? What is the fact, if there be 
any, the removal of which would be fetal to the edifice ? 
And the answer is that our Lord's Eesurrection from the 
dead is one such fact. It is a foundation on which all 
truth in the Christian Creed, that is distinctively Christian, 
and not merely Tbeistic, really rests. Our Lord pointed 
to it as the certificate of His nussion. He rebuked 
indeed the temper which made men ask whether He 
could show a sign of having a mission from above : but 
He granted the request The prophet Jonah was the 
type of the Son of Man : " As Jonah was three days uid 
three nights in the whale's belly, so would the Son of Man 
be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth."" 
And the earliest sermons of the Apostles were almost 
entirely concerned with Christ's Resurrection. As we read 
them in the Acts it might seem that the Eesurrection was 
the only Christian doctrine. The prophecies which it ful- 
filled ; the consequences to which it pointed ; above all, 
the reality of the fact itself, of which Uiose first preachers 
■ St. MaU. xii 40. 
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-were witnesses: this was the subject of the earliest 
preaching of the Apostles of Christ, And why did they 
dwell so petsistently on the Eesurrection t Why did they 
not say more about our Lord's Atoning Death, or the 
power of His example, or the drift and character of His 
moral teaching, or the means of grace with which He has 
endowed His Church ? Why, but because, before building 
the superstructure in the hearts of believers, it was neces- 
sary to lay the foundation deep and firm. If it was true 
that Christ had risen, then the faith of Christendom, in all 
its vast significance, would be seen, step by step, but surely, 
to follow ; whereas, " if Christ be not risen," as said one 
of themselves, " our preaching is vain, your faith is also 



[Here followed a. passage aubstantJaUy identical with part of Ser- 
mon V.] 

Here, then, in the Eesurrection of Christ, we have a 
solid fact on which the Christian Faith securely rests, both 
as a whole, and in its most vital parts. Does our Lord 
say that hereafter we shall see the Son of Man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven?*" If the speaker were a being whose life is 
conditioned as our own, such language could, at best, be 
r^arded as an extravt^ant illusion. But if He really rose 
from the dead, He evidently is a Being of another order 
than we, and this and much more is possible. Does He 
speak of giving His life as a ransom for many ;= of His 
Blood being shed for the remission of sins \^ This, again, 
would be unintelligible or intolerable in an ordinary man ; 
but it is clear that the death of One Who resumed His 

■ I Cor. XV. 14. "^ St. Mark xtv. 6z. 

St. MaU. xz. zS. •! St. Uatt. xxvi. 28. 
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life after His life had been wrung out of Him by a death 
of torture, may well have consequences beyond our calcu- 
latioD. Does He say that He and the Father are one 
IMng ;' that to have seen HiT" is to have seen the Father ;** 
that all men should honour the Son — ^that is, Himself — 
even as they honour the Father ;° that unless men would 
eat His Flesh and drink His Blood, they would have no 
true life in them f^ Ah ! what must have been the ver- 
dict of die human conscience upon such language as this, 
if the speaker, afi«r an ignominious execution, had rotted 
in his grave ? Whereas, in view of the considerations 
which we have had before us, an Apostle exclaims that 
Christ was " declared to be the Son of Grod with power, 
by the Resurrection from the dead."* 

Tes ; it is here, beside the empty tomb of the Eisen 
Jesus, that Christian faith feels itself on the hard rock 
of fact ; here we break through the tyranny of matter and 
sense, and rise with Christ into the immaterial world ; here 
we put a term to the enervating alternation of guesses 
and doubts which prevails elsewhere, and we reach the 
frontier of the absolutely certain; here, as we kneel in 
deep thankfulness, and the Christian Creed in all its 
beauty and in all its coherent truth opens out before us, 
we hear, it may be, as did His beloved Apostle, His Voice 
from heaven, " I am He that liveth, and was dead, and 
behold, I am alive for evermore, and have the keys of hell 
and of death,"' And we can but answer. Truly, Lord 
Jesus, by Thy Besurrection Thou hast turned my heavi- 
ness into joy : Thou hast put off my sackcloth, and girded 
me with gladness. 

• St. John X, 30, b St. Jolm xiv, 9. "Si. John v. 33. 
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But tliere is a third reason for Easter joy, Tvliicli must 
be briefly touched on, before we close. 

As a man gets on in life, he finds his deepest human 
interests transferred, one after another, to a sphere beyond 
that of sense and time. One after another they are with- 
drawn, the friends of our childhood, the friends of our 
manhood, the friends of our riper years. One after 
another they reach the brink ; there is hesitation, it may 
be, perhaps, for a moment; it seems that they might 
return. But the hour strikes ; and they part. One such" 
we cannot but call to mind to-day, since he was with us 
last Easter, and even at our last great festival in this 
Cathedral And, indeed, he had been engaged in its ser- 
vice for a much longer period than any of us, his col- 
leagues and brethren ; for some half-century at the least. 
Never again in this life shall we see that well-known form, 
bowed down of late by advancing years and weakness ; 
never again shall we meet that perfectly courteous and 
kindly welcome which betokened so many a high Christian 
grace of soul and character. Long will he live in the 
affectionate memory of his brethren, and of many who 
worshipped constantly before this altar ; but he has joined 
— with how many others — the great company of the dead. 
The company of the dead ! All here remains as it was, 
at least for a while ; the home in which they dwelt, the 
haunts they frequented, the enterprises in which they 
were engaged, the faces they loved All these remain ; 
but they — they are gone. Tliey have disappeared beyond 
recall ; their bodies indeed, we know, lie beneath the 

*■ The Rot. J. V, Povah, Minor Canon of St. Paul's, and E«otoT of 
St, Anne and St. Agnes. 
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sod, a' prey to corruption and the worm ; but their souls, 
dieir spirita, themeelvea, that which flashed throagh the 
eye, that which was felt in the manner, in the tone of the 
Tcdce, as well as in the thought and action, — ^where is it ? 
Has it then become absorbed into some sea of life, in 
which all personality, and with it all consciousness, 
perishes X Or has it sunk back, after a momentAiy 
flicker, into an abyss of nothing, now that the material 
framework, whose enei^ it was, is withdrawn ? 

There is no occasion here to review the arguments by 
which wise and good men, living in Pagan darkness, but 
making the most of snch light as reason and conscience 
conld give them, have attained to belief in the immor- 
tality of the sonL We know that their guess or specula- 
tion, whichever we deem it, is a solemn certainty. But 
we know also that it is only half the truth. Man is not 
merely a spiritual being ; he is also an animal oi^anism : 
and if his spiritual part were to be isolated for an eternity; 
wrenched away for ever from the senses and framework, 
in which it has been lodged since the first moment of its 
existence; then man would be no longer the same being; he 
woidd be imrecc^nisable even by himsell For the spirit 
strikes \\s roots deep into the animal organism ; indeed 
this intimate relation between them is the element of 
truth on which materialism fixes, that it may Uience 
infer its d^rading falsehood that man baa no purely 
spiritual being at all And thus it is that when the 
Gcospel brought life and immortality to light," it did this 
thoroughly. It unveiled the immortality of man in his 
completeness; the immortality of his spiritualised but 
still-existing body, as well as the immortality of his soul 

We may then hope to meet our &iends, those whom 
we have loved long since and lost a while not as formless, 
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uniecogniBable shades, bat with the features, die expres- 
Biona which they wore od earth. "For if we bdieve 
that Jesus died, and rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus shall God bring with Him."* His Eesux- 
rection is the model as well as the warrant of oar own. 
Nay more : " AH men shall rise with their bodies."'' In 
that futare world there will, we know, be shadows, dark, 
unpenetrable, unchanging. Bat there will also be joy 
unspeakable and full of glory." And if they whom we 
call the dead know anything of what is passing here on 
earth ; if, aa has been supposed by great Ctu'istian divines, 
they see in the Eternal Word, as in a niirror, the reflec- 
tion of all that happens in tbis world of sense, from which 
they have been separated by death, then we may believe 
that the Easter Festival is for them too, in whatever 
measure, an occasion of rgoicing, and that the happiness 
of the Church on earth is responded to &om beyond the 
veil To them, at any rate, our thoughts involuntarily 
turn, in these moments of rare and thankful joy ; they 
live again now in our memories, though years should have 
passed since they were withdrawn from our s^ht ; and, 
as we loot forward to the hour when we, unworthy but 
repentant, through redeeming grace and mercy, shall join 
them ; and beneath the throne of our Eisen Lord shall i^ain 
behold the features which we have loved best on earth, 
can we but exclaim, with deep thankfulness, 'Thou, 
Jesus, hast by Thy Kesurrection " turned my heaviness 
into joy : Thou hast put off my sackcloth, and girded me 
with gladness"?' 

> I Theas. iv. 14. <> Athtoi. Creed. ° i St. Pet. i 8. 
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THE UNDYING ONE. 



Bou . VI. 9. 
Okritt being raiKd/rom tAe dead didk n< 



EASTEB Day is a day on 'wbich the best Christfans 
are hardly in a tnood foi aermons. Their hearts aie 
full of joy, and they come to church, as they would go 
to a weddii^; to make their congratulations; to utter 
their hymns of joy and praise to the King of kings on 
the anniversary of His great victory. Their hearts say 
more to them than any fellow-man can possibly aay ; and 
much of what their hearts tell them cannot well be 
rendered into human language. They wish to be left 
alone with their joy : sermons, they say, are very well in 
seasons and on days of penitence : but when the heart is 
bursting with triumphant emotion, sermons either lag 
behind our feelings or are out of harmony with them. 
And for this kind of reason, I suppose, it has been said 
that a sermon on Easter Day requires an apology. 

It is not my business to dispute the existence of a 
state of mind such as this. !niere are Christians, no 
doubt, who in some sort, in varying degrees, even while 
here on earth, anticipate heaven, "niey know what may 
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be known about invisible things ; about God, about 
conscieuce, about the future. Tliey enjoy not merely 
light, but I0T& They feel as angels feel rather tlian as 
men; and human voices or human experiences can do, 
for such as they are, little or nothing. We need not doubt 
that such Christians exist ; but the immense majority of 
us, you and I, are on a very different level. We are 
the children of time all over ; at least as yet. We are 
entangled in difSculties, greater or less ; we have to battle 
with weakness in our wills and with darkness in our 
understandings. For us, too, in our measure, Easter is a day 
of joy: we catch the inspiration which moves higher and 
brighter souls around us ; we keep pace, as we can, with 
the loftier feeling of the time. But, ^ least for us, it ia a 
great help to have definite points to fall back upon as the 
reasons for our joy ; and, with a view to this, we cannot 
do better than place ourselves under St. Paul's guidance 
this afternoon, in those words which are so familiar to us 
from childhood, as forming part of the Easter anthem, 
" Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more." 

In these words are two assertions which lie at the 
bottom of all Easter satisfaction. !First, The reality of 
the Eesurrection : " Christ being raised from the dead." 
Secondly, The perpetuity of Christ's risen Ufe: "Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth no more." 



I. 

The Eesurrection then asserts a truth which is by no 
means always written l^jbly for all men on the face of 
Nature. It tells us that the spiritual is higher than the 
material ; that in this universe spirit counts for more 
than matter. There are no doubt abstract arguments 
which go to show that this is the case. But the Eeaur- 

VOL. I. ' 
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rection ia a palpable fact, -which assures us that the 
ordinary laws of animal esdatence may be altogether set 
aside in obedience to a higher spiritual interest. It was, 
we all know, no natural force like that of growth which 
raised our Lord Jesus Christ from His grave. And such 
a fact as this is worth much more than abstract aiguments. 
It can always be fdlen back upon, when we are in no 
mood for speculative thought; and it leaves less room for 
mistake or self-deception. 

" Christ being raised from the dead." The Eesurrection 
is not merely an article of the Creed : it is a fact in human 
history. That our Lord Jesus Christ was b^otten of tlie 
Father before all worlds is also an article of the Christian 
faith. But it has nothing to do with human history, and 
it cannot be shown to have taken place, like any event, 
say in tiie life of Julius Ctesar, by the reputed testimony 
of eye-witnesses. It belongs to another sphere; it is 
believed on account of the proved trustworthiness of Him 
Who has taught ua this truth about His Own Eternal 
Person. But that Christ rose from the dead is a fact 
which depends on the same sort of testimony as any 
event in the life of Ciesar ; with this difference, that no 
one ever thought it worth while to risk his life in order 
to maintain that Caesar defeated Vercingetorix or Pompey. 
Our Lord, as you know, was seen five times on the day 
that He rose from the dead. Mary. Magdalene saw Him in 
the garden,' She saw Him again, with the other Mary 
and Salome, when He allowed them to hold Him by the 
feet, and to worship Him.'' At a later hoar in the day 
He appeared to Feter.° In the afternoon He discovered 
Himself to Cleopas and another disciple who were walk- 
ing on the Emmaus road.^ In the evening He was 



* St. Mark xvi. 9 ; St. John x: 
° St. Lvke xxiv. 34. 
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with the Apostlea, excepting Tbomaj.* He showed them 
His bauds and His feet, aa those of the Crucified; He 
ate before them ; He gave them the power of remitting 
and retaining sins. And after this first day, six sepa- 
rate appearances are recorded ; while it is implied that 
they were only a few of those which actually occnrred. 
After the interval of a week. He appeared again to the 
Eleven. Thomas then was with them ; and He convinced 
Thomas that He was really risen,'' On another occasion 
they saw Him on a mountain in Galilee." On another 
He was seen by five hundred persons, more than one 
half of whom were still living when St. Paul described 
the fact to the Conntbiana.^ On another He appeared 
to St. Peter, St. Thomas, St. Bartholomew, St. James the 
Great, and St. John, with two others, on the shore of the 
Lake of Tiberias.' On another He had a private inter- 
view with St. James the Less.' Once more. He vras with 
all the Apostles at Jerusalem, before He led them oat 
to Bethany, gave them His last promise and benedic- 
tion, and went up to heaven before their eyes.' 

And when He was gone. His Apostles went forth to 
do and teach, no doubt, a great deal else, but especially, 
they went forth as "witnesses of His Kesurrection."'' 
That was a fact of which they were certain ; they were 
prepared to attest its truth, if need were, with their blood. 
We learn from the Acts of t^e Apostles that the earliest 
Christian preaching was a constant assertion that Christ 
bad really risen. The reality of His Besnrrection was 
so certain that it emboldened and indeed forced His 
followers to address themselves to the conversion of the 

* St. Loke zxiv. 36-43 ; St. Jolm xx. 19-35. 
b St John XX. 26-31. " St M&tt. xxviii. 16-20. 

d I Cor. XV. 6. ■ St Jolm xxL i, 3. ' i Cor. zv, 7. 

t St.LakexxiT. 50, 51. >> Actai. 22; it. 33. 
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world. " We cannot but apeak the things," they said, 
" which we have seen and heard,"* 

If t^e testimony which can be prodxiced in proof of the 
Itesmreotion concerned only a poUtical ocemxence, or a 
fact of natuial history wihiessed eighteen centuriee ^o, 
nobody would think of denying its cogency. Those who 
do reject the truth of the Besurrection qiiarrel, for the moat 
part, not with the proof that the Besurrection occurred, 
but with the supposition that euch a thing could happen 
under any circumstances. No proof would satisfy them ; 
because they have made up their minds that the thing 
cannot he. Certainly, on the face of it, the Besurrection 
is a miracle ; nay, we may well say, it is the greatest of 
Christian mirades. As such it is unwelcome to those who 
make their limited personal experience of the physical 
world the measure of all spiritual as well as physical truth. 
Look, they say, at the £xed order of Nature: day after day, 
year after year, it ia what, within our memories, it always 
has been. The day waxes and wanes ; the seasons follow 
each other; the apparent caprices of Nature are, upon 
closer observation, more and more easOy referred to the 
empire of law ; the life of every animal obeys a fixed order 
from birth to death ; and man, he too, however he may 
flatter himself, is no exception to the general rule; he 
too obeys this universal order; whether he will or no, 
he obeys, alike in life and in death, those physical 
laws which govern the course of animal existence. So 
that, when man dies, he lies down to mingle his body 
with the dust for good and all ; he does not, so far as 
we see, break the bonds of deatL It is the fixed order 
of Nature. 

The fixed order of Nature ! Surely, brethren, we in this 
^e are, at least as much as our less scientific forefathers. 
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• the slaves of phrases ! The fixed order of Nature, you say. 
Pixed, I ask, by whom or by what ? By some fated 
necessity, do you say ? But you yourselves, out of the 
experience of that existence which minute by minute you 
enjoy, can dispose of this phrase about a fixed order. 
Tou know that you can speak, move, act, or refrain from 
acting, moving, speaking, as, minute by minute, you will, 
and without any allegiance vrhatever to a supposed 
necessity. This is a fact within your experience: and 
what you know about yourselves to be experimentally true, 
you reasonably think may well be true, on a much greater 
scale, of beings higher than yourselves, of the highest 
Being of all. For that such a Being exists, as the Cause 
of dl else. Nature itself assures you by its existence ; and 
that He is not a mindless cause, but an ordering uid dis- 
posing Intelligence — I do not forget recent attempts to 
set aside the argument from design — the order and 
symnletry of Nature assure you too. If then you believe 
in God, you confess that the order of Nature is fixed not 
by a necessity or a fate, but by a Will which can at 
pleasure innovate upon or reverse it He Who made 
life and Nature what they are, could have made, and can 
make them otherwise. The power to work miracles is 
implied in the Power Which created Nature, Miracles, 
to say the least, are not antecedently incredible for any 
rational believer in Grod. 

' God can work tbem,' you say ; ' but will He \ Are not 
miracles a libel upon the wisdom and far-sightedness of 
God \ How should the All-providing Mind have to supply 
deficiencies ! How should the Perfect Wisdom consent 
to break in upon the settled order of His work ? God in 
creation is the Supreme Engineer : it is only the un- 
skilful workman who, having set his machine in motion, 
has to thrust in his hand in order to correct some defect. 
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01 to communicate some new impulse for which no pio- 
Tision was made originally.' 

Here yon run a risk of manufacturing argument out of 
mere metaphor. To say that God, in creation, is an Engi- 
neer or an Artist, is a very pardonable phrase. WiUiin 
certain narrow limits it expresses a truth about His rela- 
tion to the Universe. It reminds us that all the resonrces 
and provisions of Nature are due to His contriving Mind. 
But such an expression must not be pressed so as to 
obscure or deny other, and higher, truths about <5od, and 
about His work. The Universe is something more than 
a machine: since it contains not merely matter but 
minds ; not merdy inanimate masses, governed by rules 
which they unconsciously obey, but free spirits, able 
consciously to yield or to lefnae obedience to the true law 
of their being. And God is much greater than a Supreme 
Engineer. He is, before all things, a Moral Governor; 
He is a Father. His first care is for His intelligent 
offspring : and the Universe of matter was framed not 
for its own sake, but for the rational beings who were to 
tenant it. If no such being as man had been created, 
miracle might have been superfluous. The Universe 
might then well have been nothing more than a perfect 
machine, admitting of no interference, for any cause 
whatever, with its ordinary working. But if the educa- 
tion, the improvement, the rescuing from darkness and 
from evil, of a created rational mind or soul be God's 
noblest purpose in creation, then, if we believe Him to 
be Wise and Good, as well as Almighty, we shall expect 
Him to make the world of matter instruct and improve 
ua, by deviating, if need be, from its accustomed order, 
as well as by observing it. No one who considers 
carefully what a mind endowed with freedom of choice 
is, and how various is the discipline and teaching which 
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it needs, will say lightly that it needs no lights or aids 
to its true perfection and developmeDt, but such as an 
unvarying order of Nature can supply. 

We may indeed go further than this. The order which 
is observable in the natural world teaches no doubt a 
great and precious lesson to the man who already has a 
firm faith in the Living God ; it teaches him that order 
is a law of the Divine Mind. But for thousands upon 
thousands of human beings, who have indistinct and 
fluctuating ideas of God, in all countries and in all genera- 
tions, and not by any means least in our own, the order of 
Nature paralyses the spiritual sense. Perhaps, if it were 
possible to watch a fellow-croature conduuing undeviat- 
ii^y a sii^le movement during a period of twenty yeara, 
we should come to look at him also as a machine which 
worked unconsciously, instead of as a ftee f^ent who 
mi^t at any moment hold his hand. And undoubtedly 
men whose minds, or rather whose imaginations, are con- 
trolled mainly by impressions derived from sense; who 
mark how regular Grod's work is, how undeviating ; and 
who instinctively presume that it must always be what it 
has hitherto been; — such men gradually come to think of 
this visible scene of things as the whole universe of being. 
They drop out of mind that more wonderful world beyond 
it ; they forget Him Who is the King of this world as 
well as of that. Nay ; let us own that there are times 
in the lives of many of us when the physical world lies 
like a we^ht, or like a nightmare, heavy upon our 
thoughts ; when we long for some higher promise of 
blessedness and perfection than any which a fixed order 
of Nature can give ; when we would fain rise in spirit 
beyond this material sphere, — 

" But Btill the wall impassable 
Bars ns aiound with sensual bond ; 
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In vain we dlTe for that bejond ; 

Tet traverae o'er and o'er the bomid 

Walking on the unseen profound. 

like fliea, vMcb on mj window pane 

Face up and down, agtun, again, 

And though they bin wonid break awaj 

Into th' expanse dl open day, 

They know not why, are traTelling still 

On the glass fence invisible : 

So dwell our thoughts with the unseen 

Tet cannot pass the bourne between."* 

ThiB, then, is the happiness, which is bestowed on 
many a hnman mind by the &ict of Christ's Resmrection. 
It breaks down the iron wall of nniformity which goes 
80 &r to shut out God, It tells ns that matter, and the 
orderly arrangement of matter, is not the governing 
principle of the Universe. It assures ns that matter is 
controlled by Mind; that there is a Being, a "Will, to 
Which matter can offer no effective resistance ; that He 
is not bound by the laws of the Universe ; that He is 
their master. Crod had said this before to men who had 
ears to hear and eyes to see. But He never said it so 
clearly as in the Besurrection of our Lord. If ever there 
waa a case which might be expected to warrant summary 
interference with the common order of the world on the 
part of a moral God, here was one. When Jesus died on 
Calvary, the purest of lives seemed to the eye of sense to 
have ceased to ba The holiest of doctrines appeared to 
have died away upon the air, amid the blasphemies which 
raged at the foot of the Cross. Apart from the question 
who the Sufferer was, there was the question whether a 
righteous God did r^illy reign on earth and in heaven. 
And the Eesurrection was an answer to that question. 
It was the finger of God visibly throat down amid the 
■ Williams's Ba^tuUrj/, vol. i. p. l6l. 
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things of sense; disturbii^ their osual order; bidding 
matter bend itself to proclaim the supremacy of spirit ; 
bidding brute human force, as well as physical order, own 
the superiority of goodness ; biddii^ us men know and 
feel that the truths which Christ has taught us about God 
and about the soul are higher and deeper than any which 
are written on the face of Nature. Christ has risen. 
" This is the day which the Lord hath made : let us 
regoice and be glad in it." * 



n. 

But to-day's festival is also significant as commemo 
rating the beginning of an Undying Life. The Eesur- 
rection was not an isolated miracle, done and over, 
leaving things as they had been before. The Kiseu 
Christ is not like Lazarus ; marked off from others by 
having visited the realms of death, but knowing that he 
must again ere long be a tenant of the grave. Christ 
rises for eternity: "Christ being raised from the dead 
dieth no more." His lUsen Body is made up of flesh, 
bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of 
man's nature. But It has superadded qualities. It is so 
spiritual that It can pass through closed doors without 
collision or disturbance. It is beyond the reach of those 
causes which slowly or swiftly bring down our bodies to 
the dust. Throned in the heavens now, as during the 
forty days on earth. It is endowed with the beauty and 
glory of an eternal youth ; — " Christ being raised from the 
dead dieth no more." 

Nor is this, in itself, a new miracle. The real miracle, 
perhaps, was that the sinless Christ should have died at 
all. Death was an innovation upon the true conditions of 

*■ Ph. czviii. 34. 
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Uis existence ; and the BesairectioD wbb but a letnm to 
Hia rightful and normal immortality. Let as recall 
the truth which, within our limited lange of experience, 
we may verify for ourselves, namely, that bodily pain, 
disease, death, came at first, as they ofiien come now, to 
man in the train of the disease and death of man's spiritual 
nature. Adam died, because he sinned.* If Adam had not 
sinned, he would not have died. Men point, I know, to the 
presence of disease and death among the lower creatures. 
But, not to enter upon the difficult question of their rela- 
tion to the Fall, who shaU say that these creatures too 
may not be under the same law of pain following upon 
Budi a measure of wrong-doing as their natures are capable 
of ? And if we are told of fossil human remains, of a 
much higher antiquity than that of the Adam of Genesis, 
it may be observed that, supposii^ the fact to be certain, 
it is consistent with the Sevealed Account to hold that, 
between the original act of creation, and the present 
outfit of this our planet, ages upon ages may have 
elapsed during which the earth may have been peopled 
by races like our own, who had their period of probation, 
and finally passed away in some great geological cata- 
stropba In any case, what we say is that " by one man," 
of our present race, " sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned." '' But when the Second Head of our race 
appeared, cut off from the entail of corruption by His 
supernatural birth of a Virgin Mother, and exhibiting in 
His life absolute conformity to eternal Moral Law, He 
was, by the terms of Hia Nature, exempt from the law 
of death. Therefore He died, not as a matter of course, 
but by violence. He consented, for the sake of others, to 
uudei^ the violence which was to kill Him. In His 

■Oen. ii. 17; iii. 17-19! Koni.v. laj iCor. sr. 31. tiRom. v. 13. 
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case, death was a momentary innovation upon the true 
law of being. ' " I am," He says, " the Living One, and I 
became dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore."' God 
loosed the pains of death, because it was impossible that 
He should be holden of \i^ 'And therefore when He 
had paid the mighty debt which the human family, 
represented by because impersonated in Him, owed to 
the deeply-wronged Righteousness of God, Life resumed 
its suspended sway in Him as in its Prince and Foun- 
tain. " Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more." 
Now observe how the perpetuity of the Life of the 
I^n Jesus is the guarantee of the perpetuity of the 
Christian Church. Alone among all forms of society 
which bind men together, the Church of Christ is insured 
against utter dissolution. When our Lord was bom, ^le 
civilised world was almost entirely comprised within the 
Eoman Empire. That vast social power might well have 
appeared, as it did appear to the men of our Loi-d's day, 
destined to last for ever. Since then the Boman Empire 
has as completely vanished from the earth as if it never 
had been. Other kingdoms and dynasties have risen 
up and have in turn gone their way. Nor is there 
any warrant or probability that any one of the states 
or forms of civil government which exist at present will 
always last. And there are men who tell us that the 
Kingdom of Christ is no exception to the rule; that 
it too has seen its best days and is passing. We 
Christians know that they are wrong ; that whatever .else 
may happen, one thii^ is impossible ; the complete e£E^- 
ment of the Church of Jesus Christ. And what is our 
reason for this confidence \ It is because we Christians 
know that Christ's Church, although having likeness to 
civil societies of men in her outward form and mien, is 
^K«v.i. iS. » AotoU. 34. 
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unlike tliem in-w&rdly and really. She strikes her roots 
far and deep into the World Invisible. She draws atrength 
from sources which cannot be tested by our political or 
social experience. like her Lord, she has meat to eat 
that men know not of.* For indeed she is endowed with 
the presence of Christ's Own Undying Life. " Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world." •• 
Christ^s superiority to the assaults of death is the secret 
of His Church's immortality : our confidence in the per- 
petuity of the Church is only one form of our faith in 
the unfailing Life of the Kiseu Jesus. 

Certainly, although the Church of Christ is insured 
against dissolution, she is not insured against vicissitudes, 
not even against corruption, more or less extensive. Her 
Lord is Divine : but Uie beings who compose her are human. 
She has not always triumphed : she has through weakness 
fallen back before an impure fanaticism like Mohammed- 
anism, as in North Africa and Western Asia. She has 
been corrupted, as we know too well, sometimes by large 
and unwarranted additions to the original Creed of Chris- 
tendom ; sometimes by forgetfulness of truths which were 
constantly on the lips of Apostles and Martyrs. And upon 
corruption, division has followed, so that she no longer 
presents a united front to the powers of eviL And there 
have been times when it has seemed as if the world was 
right, and the Church was on the point of disappearance 
from among men ; so great has been the weakness or the 
corruption of her representatives. To say that she would 
perish wonld have been reasonable if she had been only 
a human society, founded by some human genius, who 
had passed away. That which is so striking in her history, 
making it unlike that of any other society whatever, is the 
power of self-restoration — so men term it — which she has 
■ St. JTohn IT. 33. ^ St. Matt. zxvilL ao. 
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again aud again developed, partially or as a whole. The 
teudeucy to dissolution has clearly been arreated by an 
inward Influence against which ordinary circumBtances 
and causes could not prevaiL What is this but the pre- 
sence of Him Who, being raised from the dead, dieth no 
more ? And who shall forecast the future ? She may or 
may not, here or elsewhere, enjoy the friendship of civil 
governments; she may be wdcomed in high places or 
persecuted in catacombs. This only is certain : — she will 
exist while the world shall last, " God is in the midst of 
her, therefore shall she not be removed : God shall help 
her, and that right early. The heathen make much ado, 
and the kingdoms are moved : but God hath showed His 
voice, and the earth shall melt away." * 

It may indeed be said, ' Why should I rejoice on 
Easter Day in the perpetuity of the Church ? Why 
should I grieve at her failure, if my personal Christian 
life remained % To me Christianity is not a political 
or ecclesiastical, but a personal matter; and I cannot 
affect such enthiisiasm for the institution which only 
embodies and transmits it.' My brethren, if you hold . 
this language, you do not yet know what it is, in the 
fulness and reiJity of the term, to be a Christian. Your 
isolated, or as you call it, youi " personal" Christianity, 
is not the Christianity of the New Testament. If one 
thing ia clear in that blessed Book, it is that Christ came 
to found a Divine Society, and that the life of Christians 
comprises duties to, and privileges intimately bound up 
with that Society, What ! is it nothing to be welcomed 
into a vast association of souls, extending through so many 
centuries, so many countries, reaching up into the world 
invisible, reachii^ from our homes and hearths to the 
very throne of Christ? Is it nothing to have a home 
» Pb. ilTi 5, 6, 
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and refuge for the solitary spirit, -where we again find 
father and mother, and broker and child, vho in the order 
of nature may have passed away ? ts the endurance of 
this Church of GoA. a matter of indifference to any who 
have felt its place in the Divine counsels ; to any who 
have known what it is to have come unto Mount Sioo, 
and to the city of the living God, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, and to the general assembly and 
Church of the firstborn, and to Jesus %*■ I trow not. 
Glorious things are spoken of thee, thou city of God ; 
because thou art ihe home of saints, the home of angels, 
the home — so an Apostle teaches — of the Living Christ ; 
because, as in thy chequered story of shame and honour, 
of faUure and victory, thou traversest the centuries, thou 
dost always bear with thee, in thy assured and indestruct- 
ible vitality, the certificate of thy Lord's deathless Life. 



III. 
Lastly, the great event of this day reveids the secret, 
as it displays the model, of perseverance in the life 
of godliness. Christ risen from death. Who dieth no 
more, is the model of our new life in grace. I do not 
mean that absolute sinlessness is attainable by any 
Christian. " If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us."'' But at least 
iaithfulness in our intentions ; avoidance of known 
sources of danger; escape from presumptuous sins; 
innocence, as the Psalmist has it, of the great offence : " 
these things are possible. And they are necessary. Lives 
which are made up of alternate recovery and relapse : 
recovery perhaps durii^ Lent, and swift relapse after 
Easter ; or even lives lived, as it were, with one foot in the 

• Heb. KU. 32-24. ^ I St. John 18. " Pb. xix, 13. 
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grave, witliout any strong vitality, with feeble prayers, with 
half 'indulged inclinations, with weaknesses which may be 
physical, but which a regenerate will should away with ; 
lives risen &oni the dead, yet without any seeming promise 
of endurance, what would St. Paul say of them ? " Christ 
being raised from tbe dead dieth no more." Just as He left 
His tomb on East«r morning, once for all, so should the 
soul, once risen, be dead indeed unto sin. There must be 
no hovering about the sepulchre, no treasuring tbe grave- 
clothes, no secret hankering after the scent and atmosphere 
of tbe guilty past. If any of you who hear me humbly hope 
that you have by God's grace during this Lent attained 
to a spiritual resurrection ; if in your case the words 
have been fulfilled, " The hour is coming, and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of tbe Son of Man, and they 
that bear shall live ;" * then, be well assured that you 
have great need to see that you persistently set your 
affections on things above ; that you desire passionately 
to live as those who are alive from the dead, " yielding 
your members as instruments of righteousness unto 
God."'' 

Depend on it, Christians, tbe Eisen Life of Jesus tells us 
what our own new life should be. Not that God, having 
by His grace raised us &om death, forces us whether 
we will or no to live on continuously. That great 
company of associated souls, which we call the Church, 
has indeed received from the King of kings a charter of 
perpetuity. But to no mere section of the Universal Body, 
and much more to no single soul on this side the grave, is 
it said that " the gates of hell shall not prevail against" it. 
Judas, after sharing that Divine companionship, may sell 
his Master if he wills to do so." Demas, after his friend- 
ship with St. Paul, may forsake him at pleasure, throi^h 

■ St John V. 25. o Rom. vi. 13. •> St. Matt. xivi. 14, 15. 
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love of this present world.^ The Oalatiana, among whom 
Chiist has heen evidently set forth crucified, may yet be 
bewitched by tlie fascinations of a plausible falsebood.** 
Paul himself may for a moment tremble, lest having 
preached to otiieis, he himself should be a castaway.'^ 

No force is put upon us ; no man is carried up to 
heaven mechanically if he prefers to go downwards, or 
even does not sincerely desire to ascend. God allows 
U8 to employ that freedom of choice, in which our peril 
and our dignity as men consists, against ourselves, against 
Himself, if we choose to do so. 

But how, you ask, can we rejoice in our Sisen Lord, if 
we are so capable, in onx wealmess, of being untrue to 
His example \ I answer, because that life is the strength 
as well as the model of our own. " If the Spirit of Him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in yon, He that 
raised np Christ from the dead shall likewise quicken 
your mortal bodies, by His Spirit that dwelleth in you," '' 
Hie Risen Christ in us is "the hope of glory."* And 
God gives us His grace, not to withdraw it, but to con- 
tinue it to us, if we will not resist Him aQd sin it away. 
" If any man love Me, My Father will love him, and We 
will come unto him, and make Our abode with him." ' 
"He that eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, 
dwelleth in Me, and I in him."' "No man," says our 
Lord of the elect, "is able to pluck them out of My 
Father's Hand." *■ " Who," asks St Paul, " shall separate 
lis from the love of Christ?"' Plainly God desires our 
salvation ; He gives us, in and for the sake of His Blessed 
Son, all necessary grace : but it is for ns to say whether 
we will respond to His bounty, 

• z Tim. iv. la >> Gal. iii. I. "I Cor. ii. 27. 

* Rom. viii. II, • Col. i. ^^. ' St John xiv. 23. 
( St. John vi. 56. ^ St. John i. 39. > Rom. viii, 35, 
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Pray to-day, brethren, then, in the spirit of this text, 
that at least you may persevere, in anything you have 
learnt of the life of God. Perseverance is a grace, just as 
much as faith, or hope, or charity. The secret strength 
of perseverance, is a share in the Glorified Life of Jesns. 
Perseverance may he, it will be, won by prayer for union 
with our Bisen Saviour. Say to yourselves with the 
Psalmist, " It is good for me to hold me fast by God."' 
Cling to the Risen Lord, by entreaties which twine them- 
selves round His Person; by Sacraments, the revealed 
points of vital contact with His Human Katore ; ^ by 
obedience and works of mercy, through which, as He says 
Himself, you abide in His love." Invigorate your feeble 
life, again and f^ain, by that Divine Manhood which, 
reigning on the Throne of Heaven, can never more sink 
into the grave ; and then, not in your own strength, but 
in His, " likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be deed 
indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.'' 
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SERMON XV. 

THE DAY OF DAYS. 



Thi* it Ihe day vAieA the Lvird. hath made: vx miU r^oiee and be 
glad in it. 

TTTHAT is Uie high day to which the author of this 
VV verse lefera? It is hard to say, at least with 
certainty. Possibly it was the day on which the founda- 
tion stone of the new Temple was laid, after the return 
from Babylon. More probably it was the day on which 
this new Temple was consecrated to the service of God. 
Less probably it was the Feast of Tabernacles. In any 
case, it was a great historical occasion, or a festival of 
the first class of importance. 

In OUT Lord's time the whole of the hundred and 
eighteenth Psalm was applied to the Messiah by the 
Jewish interpreters. Christ was the Stone, refused by 
the builders of Israel, but afterwards made the Head of 
the comer.' His was the welcome, " Blessed is He that 
Cometh in the Name of the Lord ; " to Him was addressed 
the prayer, " Hosanna, save, I pray,""" as on Palm Sunday, 
by the Jewish multituda Thus it was very iLatural for 

• St Matt, iri, 4* ; cf. Pi. ciriiL 33. 
" St. Matt xxl. 9 J of. Pb. cxvIU. 25. 
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the Christian Church to find in the w&ids, " This is the 
day which the Lord hath made : we will rejoice and be 
glad in it/' an application to our Lord Jesus Chiist 
What was the day in His life which He made His Own, 
beyond all others % Not His Birthday ; for that meant 
His entrance on a life of eorrowa. Not His Ascension day ; 
for that was the closing scene of a triumph already 
achieved. Not His Tiansfiguration day; it was a 
momentary fiash of gloiy in a career of pain. Not the 
day of His Crucifi^on ; it was a great day for a ruined 
world, but for Him it marked the lowest stage of humilia- 
tion and of woe. The Day of days in the life of Christ 
was the day of His Besurrection. It reflected a new 
glory on the day of His Birth. It witnessed a triumph 
of which the Ascension was but a completion. It was 
to the Transfiguration what the sunrise is to the earliest 
dawn. It poured a flood of light and meaning on Calvary 
itself; and showed that what took place there ^ras not 
simply the death-scene of an innocent SufTerer, but a 
Sacrifice which would have power with God to the end 
of time. 

Something of this kind is what was felt by the old 
Christians about Easter Day; and as it was the greatest 
day in the life of Jesus Christ, so for them it was the 
greatest day in the whole year. It was the day of days ; 
it was the Lord's Own Day ; it was the queen of festivals. 
Every Lord's Day in the year was a weekly f^t of 
Christ's rising from the dead ; on Easter Day, the force 
and meaning of all these Lord's Days was gathered into one 
consummate e^^ression of joy and praise. "ThlsistJieday 
which the Lord hath made : we will rejoice and be glad 
in it" Easter shonld provoke a joy in Christian hearts, 
greater than any event in our private lives ; greater than 
any in the world's public history ; greater than any other 
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eren in the life of our Lord Himnftlf, This ia the imme- 
moiial feelii^ and sense of Christendom; but why should 
it be 30 ? why has Easter, why has the Eesurrectioo, this 
extraordinary claim on the buoyancy of the Christian heart? 



The joy of Easter, then, first of all, is the joy of a great 
reaction ; a reaction from anxiety and sorrow. So it was 
at the time of Christ's Eesnrrection. The Apostles had 
been crushed by the sufferings and death of Jesus Ohiist. 
They could not have imagined beforehand that One so 
popular, 80 powerful, so gifted, would die like a male- 
factor, amid the execrations of Uie populace, and be buried 
away out of s^ht They had "trusted that it was He 
Who should have redeemed Israel" * Their disappoint- 
ment, their despondency, their anguish, were exactly pro- 
portioned to their earlier hopes. And, as is the case in the 
life of feeling, one deep answered to another. When He 
was in His grave, all seemed over ; and when He appeared, 
first to one, and then to another, on the day of His Eesur- 
rection, they could not keep their feelings of welcome 
aud delight, — traversed though these were by a sense of 
wondering awe, — within anything like bounds. "Then 
were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord." '' It is 
not often that we are able to picture to ourselves what 
that joy of theirs must have been. But let us try to do 
BO, by imagining a case which may easily suggest itself 
just now. Let us suppose that it were consistent with 
the present Will of God that any of those brave men who 
sank beneath the waves jiist a month f^o, in the Eurydiee, 
could, instead of waiting for tiie general Besurrection, 
rise now from their watery shrouds; that they could 

' St. Luke xiiv. 3i. ■• St. John ix. 20. 
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enter the homes which were awaiting theii return, and 
which are now plunged in sorrow ; that they could spetdc 
to a wife, to a mother, to a sister, some words of reassur- 
ance and peace. What would he the measure of the joy 
of Buch a meeting as that ? It would be exactly propor- 
tioned to the anguish which followed the first announce- 
ment that the vessel had been lost ; an anguish which 
has been deepening ever since. It would be an exulting 
rebound of feeling to which nothing in ordinary life is at 
all parallel Yet it would be only a distant likeness of the 
joy which the Apostles experienced on Easter Day. No 
one, whom his friends mourn as among the brave men who 
died on that Sunday afternoon, can have been, to those 
who mourn him, what Jesus was to the Twelve, or to 
the Marys, or to His Own Blessed Mother ; they knew 
that He had died by a death of studied pain and shame, 
to which nothing in the sudden sinking of a vessel at sea 
is in any way comparable. Their joy at seeing Him corre- 
sponded to the agony which had preceded it ; the rebound 
was proportioned to the recoiL For them, assuredly, in 
words which the Church applies to Easter, " the winter is 
past ; the rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear on 
the earth ; the time of the singing of the birds is com&"" 
Nature, in her yearly resurrection from the grave of 
winter, might fitly reflect the exulting joy with which 
Nature's Lord was greeted by His servants on His return 
from the realms of death. 

And this joy of the first disciples is repeated every 
year in the greatest feast of the Christian Church. Those 
who have felt the sorrow feel the joy. Those who have 
entered into Christ's sufferings, and their own sins as the 
cause of these sufferings, can rise with glad hearts, if 
we may not say to the heights of ApostoUc exultation, 

> Cant. iL II, 12. Easter Monday, Eren-song — ist Lesson. 
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yet to a level of tranquil delight which offers to our Kisen 
Saviour a sincere greeting on the Day of His Besnrrection. 
Year by year we Christians accompany our Divine Lord, 
as it were, over again, to the Garden of the Agony, to 
the Hall of Judgment, to the Way of Sorrows, to the 
Hill of the Crucifixion. Year by year we stand by, in 
spirit, while Joseph of Arimathsea and Kicodemus lay 
Him in His grave; and the tension of sincere feeling, 
of sympathetic sorrow, of penitence and contrition which 
this implies, is followed by a corresponding reaction on 
Easter morning. Yes I across the interval of e^hteen 
centuries, we rejoice over again, in our poor way, with 
the company of the first disciples. We say over to our- 
selves, again and again, without comprehending all its 
meaning : " The Lord is risen indeed, and bath appeared 
unto Simon." » We lay ourselves open to the strong im- 
pulse of reactionary delight which has followed upon the 
desolation and the misery ; and we cry, " This is the day 
which the Lord hath made : we will rejoice and be glad 
in it" 

II. 

The joy of Easter, secondly, is the joy of a great 
certainty. The Eesnrrection of our Saviour is the fact 
which makes an intelligent Christian certain of the truth 
of his Creed. And in this way it satisfies a real mental 
want, and it occasions keen enjoyment by giving this 
satisfaction. The human mind has its own joys no 
less truly than the human heart. The human mind 
craves for truth not less truly than does the human 
heart for an object of affection, or than the human body 
for nourishment. In debased natures this original appe- 

■ St Luke niv. 34. 
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tite for truth may have been killed out, but ia every 
healthy mind, whether Christian or not, it is a lasting, and, 
indeed, in some sense, an insatiable appetite. It is insati- 
able, because its only adequate object is the Infinite 
Being. Well, this appetite for truth demands first of al 
an answer to certain questions of the very first import- 
ance to every thinking man : Whence do I come \ Why 
am I here ? "What is the destiny, if any, which awaits 
me after death? Christ our Lord has answered Uiese 
questions. He has told us authoritatively what is our 
true origin, what our work, and what our destiny, and 
how we may be aeonred against failure, through what 
He Himself has done for us. But then the question 
occurs. How are we to know that He really had 
authority to teach, as He did, on these great subjects? 
He may have had it, but what is the proof to vs? 
what is the fact about Him upon which we can lay 
our fingers and say that it proves His right to speak as 
He did ? The answer is : He " was crucified, dead, and 
buried, and then He rose again the third day from the 
dead." He had said that He would rise, .^d He did 
rise. He had pointed to this coming Kesurrection when 
the Jews asked Him for a s%n of His mission. The old 
Hebrew prophet Jonah had been three days and three 
nights in the belly of the fish.* The Son of Man, to 
Whom this prophet, and aU else that was great and noble 
in Hebrew history, pointed on, would be also three days 
in the heart of the earth.^ His Resurrection would prove 
His right to speak as from God ; to speak as compelling 
tiie allegiance of men ; to speak as the organ of the 
highest truth on the highest subjects that could interest 
human beings. The Apostles accordingly entered on 
their work with one conviction, prominent beyond all 
' Jonah i. 17. » St. Matt. xii. 40. 
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others. It was that tte tmth of Chiistianity, and its 
claims upon the minds and hearts of men, mainly depended 
upon the fact of the Eesurrection of Christ from the 
dead. Within a few weeks of the occurrence, and amidst 
a population passionately interested in denying the troth 
of what they said, they took every opportoni^ of virtu- 
ally saying — " Christianity is true ; it is true because 
Christ has risen from death." They could not have 
ventured to do this unless they bad been sure of the fact 
upon which they were so ready to risk everything, even 
life itself ; sure, with that sort of certainty which comes 
from actual experience. On every occasion, before every 
opponent, almost in every sermon, they put forward the 
Besurrection as their reason for being where they were 
and for saying what they did. Read the first chapters of 
the book of their Acts ; see how their first discourses were 
full of the Eesurrection ; how they preEiched it as the sum 
and substance of the Gospel; almost as if it were the whole 
of the Christian Creed. So did Peter in Jerusalem;' so did 
Paul in Antioch,'' and Athens," and Corinth.'' For these 
men the Besurrection was practically Christianity, nay, the 
whole of Christianity,' in so far as Christianity as a whole 
rested on it as the proof-fact of its having come from 
heaven. Here was the fact which showed that the Gospel 
was not one Creed among many, all having some truth 
and some falsehood in their composition ; but that it was 
The Truth, the one absolute Truth, the re^ unveiling of the 
mind of God to His reassnable and immortal creatures. 
This is what the first Christians felt ; of the truth of their 
Faith " God had given an assurance unto all men, in that 
He had raised Jesus &om the dead." ' Therefore did the 
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Sesurrectlon inspire them with such fervent joy. It was 
the event which riveted their grasp on the Truth which 
they prized above all else in lifa Without the Besur- 
rectioB, what was Christianity? Possibly a beautiful 
thought; possibly a new and fresh life of feeling; a 
social enteiprise for improvii^ the race; a passionate 
regret for a departed friend ; the highest love of haman- 
kind; the enthusiasm of humanity. Without the Sesur- 
rection, what was Christianity ? A human system, or at 
least a system uncertificated by God ; destined like other 
human systems to ha.ve its day, its day perchance of 
ascendency, but also its day of decline ; destined " to have 
its day and cease to be." Without the Resurrection, what 
was Christianity % On the whole, it was a foilure. Had 
Jesus been crucified, buried, and then subjected to the 
decay of death. His human life, — we must dare to say 
it, — would have been a splendid mistake. His miracles 
would have reckoned for successful juggleries. His 
stroi^eBt claims on the love and all^iance of men would 
have been resented as the language of a presumptuous - 
self-assertion. His clearest predictions about Himself 
would have been set aside as the reveries of a dreamer. 
His death, if men still held it to be undeserved, 
would have only illustrated the triumph of might over a 
caiise that was partly ri^t His bones might perchance 
have been gathered by a distant generation, and rever^ 
ently laid up in a shrine more ornate than any which has 
covered the relics of later men who have owned His 
Name. But St. Paul would still have written, " If Christ 
be not risen, our preaching is vain, your foith is also vain."'' 
Other miracles of His m^ht conceivably have been omitted ; 
Christianity might still be Christianity, if the five thousand 
had not been fed, if the demoniacs had been uncured, if 
• I Cor, XT. 14. 
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Lazarus had not been laised &om deal^. But deny a 
literal Besuirection of Jeaus ihiui tJie grave, and you take 
the spring out of the year; you remove the keystone 
from the arch. All dse in our Greed depends on the 
Eesnrrection of Christ ; and tonlay when we remind 
ourselves of its hiatorical certainty, which is scarcely 
less illustrated by the apparent contradictions than by 
the collective and direct force of the accounts which have 
come down to us, we experience a mental delight at the 
freshening touch of truth, and cry, " This is the day which 
the Lord hath made : we will r^oice and he glad in it." 



III. 

Thirdly, the joy of Eaater is inspired by the hope which 
Easter warrants and quickens. Hope and Joy are twin 
sisters. Joy best enters the human soul, when leaning on 
the arm of Hope. As the Apostle says, "We rejoice in 
the hope of the glory of Gk>d."» What is this hope which 
£aster most distinctly puts before us ? and how does it 
spring from our Saviour's Besurrection ? The great 
hope which Easter sets before us is the completeness of 
our life after death. If Christ had never risen from 
the dead, there still would have been much to urge, on 
grounds of natural reason, in favour of the immortahty of 
the human souL Great thinkers, who were not Chris- 
tians, have done this ; and we, with tbe Ught of faith 
streaming on us from heaven, may well pronounce theii 
names with afiectionate reverence. But, after all, what 
is the exact result of their efforts ? Does it approach the 
confines of certainty ? Is it anything better than a 
reasonable anticipation % And, even if the immortality 
of the soul were certain, would it assure us of enjoying 
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hereafter more than a mutilated existence ; the existence 
of a sonl divorced front that body which had heen for so 
long it8 companion and its instrument, and with which, 
since the moment of its creation, its eveiy act had been 
until death so intimately associated ? The Jews felt that 
immortality must be somethii^ more than the immortality 
of the sonl ; th^ had, in their later history, as espe- 
cially in the Maccabee period,' a certain faith in the resur- 
rection of the body. Bat this faith was confined to sects 
and places ; it was perhaps less of a faith than an opinion. 
When our Lord came, the complete future life of man 
was revealed, by being taken as a matter of course. Our 
Lord refrared to it as He referred to the objects around 
Him, as a thing obvious to any soul that had eyes to see. 
Sometimes under figures, sometimes literally, He treated 
the future life as a coDtinuance of the life which men lead 
here and now. The very furniture and plan of heaven : its 
many mansions ;^ the thrones ' on which the disciples would 
sit ; the effulgence of the blessed ;^ the new fellowship in 
which men and women wonld consort, while yet neither 
marrying nor giving in marri^, but being as the angels 
of God ;* the presence of the venerable Patriarchs, living 
on from age to age, because God is their God, and He is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living;' — in this way or that 
the Great Future was constantly on His lips. Especially 
did He insist that " all in the graves would hear the voice 
of the Son of Man, and would come forth." ' Man's future 
life would be the life of man ; of a being consisting of 
body and soul ; of a body, no doubt, spiritualised and iu- 
vigorated by new properties, but still a body, continuing 
under new conditions the life which it had lived on earth. 

*■ 2 Maco. viL g, 14. ^ St. John xiv. 3. < St. Matt xix. 28. 

•1 St. lUtt. xiii. 43. ■ St MaU. xxii. 30. ' St Matt xxu. 32. 

t 8t Jolm Y. 38, 39. 
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How w&e this teaching to be brought home to the 
minds of men, as being something more than a lel^ons 
rererie, as a literal and solemn truth ? If men wen 
to be convinced of the reality of the fntnre life, it was 
necessary to grapple with the main difficulty which they 
feel in treating it as being what it is, — a certainty. That 
difficult?, sa I have hinted, is not soggested by the leason. 
Eeaeon, left to itself, and deliberately examining the 
powers and instincts of the human mind, always has 
leant, always will lean, to the side of belief in a fatnie 
after death. In all ages of the world, the beet men, in 
their best moments, have believed in their immortality. 
The difBculty of believing in a future life is due, not to the 
reason, but to the imagination as conlrolled by the senses. 
Who of us has not made this discovery, in some one of 
those dark hours, which sooner or later visit every hnman 
life ? Who of us has not stood by the open coffin, and felt 
himself, or marked how others feel, the terrific empire of 
sense in the presence of death ? The form which was once 
full of life, quivering with expresBiveneas, with thought, 
with feeling, now lies before us cold and motionless, 
like a plaster cast of its former self. Perhaps the traces 
of what must follow are already discernible; and forthwith 
the imagination surrenders itself, like a docile pupil, to the 
guidance of the senses. It follows the corpse into the 
grave which awaits it; it pictures to itself the gradual 
advances of an inevitable decay ; it ponders over the chem- 
istry of dissolution ; it dwells, with affectionate but mis- 
placed sympathy, on the surrender, first of this and then of 
that feature, so well loved in life, to the gnawing agencies 
of decomposition and ruin ; it lives, — this imagination, — 
not merely, like the demoniac whom our Lord exorcised, 
among the tombs, but ioside them ; and it ends by pro- 
claiming the victory of death ; a victory too clear, too 
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complete, too unquestionable, to allow reason or Eevela- 
tion to raise their voices in favour of any sort of life that 
can possibly Burvive it At such a moment the most 
modest anticipations of reason are deemed an unsubstantial 
guess : the clear teaching of Eevelation a solemn fancy ; 
the mind's sceptre has passed to the imagination and the 
senses, and they decide that aU ends with death, and that 
the grim secrets of the grave are the measure of man's 
impotent aspirations after a future existence. 

Kow it was to deal with this specific difficulty that 
our Lord willed to die, and then, by a literal bodily 
resurrection, to rise from the grava He would grapple 
with the imperions urgency of the senses and Uie 
imagination on their own ground. He would beat down 
by an act, palpable to the senses, and attested by evi- 
dence which should warrant its reality for all time, 
the tyrant power which sought to shut out from man 
the hope of an immortal life. When the disciples saw 
that the Eisen Being before them was their Lord ; when 
they noted His pierced hands. His feet, His side %*■ when 
they conversed with Him,** ate with Him," listened to 
Him,'' followed Him much as of old ;' then they knew 
that the Master Who had been killed upon the Crosa 
by a protracted i^ony, and committed to the grave as 
a bleeding and mangled corpse, had really risen &om 
deatli, and had opened a new era of hope for the human 
race. 

And for us, in a distant age, this fact that Christ rose 
from death is not less full of precious hope and joy than 

• St. John xz. 16, 37 \ St. Lake vdv. 40. 
<> St. Luke udv. 32. 

• St Luke iriv. 30, 43 ; St. John xii, 12, 13. 
■1 St. Lake xxiv. 44-4S ; St, John xxi. 15-22. 

• St Lnke xriv. 50 ; St. Jokn ud. ia-14 ; Acts i. 3, 4. 
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for out first foiefiitlieis in the Faith. Id our day there has 
been another res rrection ; a resurrection of doubt And 
the gloomy uncertainties aboat the future which were 
dissipated by Chnst t^ain threaten to overshadow Bections 
of Chriatendom with little leas than a Pagan darkness. 
But while ne^tive speculation is ever active, the broad 
facta of human life remain what they always have been. 
Death claims, year by year, month by month, its victims 
irom every household ; science and thought, it may be, 
reluctantly bow their heads at die presence of death. 
They confess bis power; they can suggest nothing to 
relieve the gloom which surrounds his empire. Only 
beside the emp^ Tomb of Jesus Christ can this generation, 
or those who will succeed na, recover any true hope in the 
destinies of man ; for " Christ is risen finm the dead,-and 
become the First&uits of them that slept For since by 
man came death, by Man came also the Resurrection from 
the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive." * 

It is Uiifi invigorating and joyous hope which Easter 
bestows on us. Unbelief once wrote at the eDtrance of a 
cemetery the word F-asrmd, " They have been." FaitJi 
always writes over the gate of a churchyard, " I am the 
KeBunectdon and the Life." To imbelief the dead are bnt 
memories ; memories of beings who have ceased to be. 
To faith the dead ate Uyiug, working, pmying fiiends, 
whom nothing but the dulness of sense hides from sight 
They are not yet what they will be ; but they are there — 

" The dead ! Thej lure become 
Like gnsTdian angeb to ng ; 
And distant heaTen, like hom^ 

Throngh them b^na to woo us : 
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Lore, that waa earthly, wings 

Its flight to holier places : 
The dead are sacred things 

That multiiily our graces."' 

The Eesunection of Chiiat hae done its work : it has 
CLoickeDed our perceptions of the unseen and the fature. 
The hope of meeting those «4iom we have loved and lost ; 
of lenewii^, in a brighter atmosphere, all that was worth 
keeping in the intercourse of earthly life ; above all, the 
hope of seeing and being welcomed by Him, their Lord 
and ours. Who in His Human Body is set at God's B^t 
Hand in heavenly places; this hope, glorious and inspiring, 
springs directly from Easter Day. Truly we may exclaim 
with the Apostle, that Grod " hath begotten ua again unto 
a lively hope through the Besunection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead,"'' and with the Psalmist, that "this is the 
day which the Lord hath made : let us rejoice and be 
gkd in it." 

Yes ; Easter Day is not a day for protracted argument : 
it is a day for Christian joy. Of this joy tiie outward 
signs are around us. Nature and art are here; the 
flowers from the garden and the music of the choir; 
each contributes its best to the honour of our Sisen 
Lord. May He grant that outward tokens of joy may be 
for us all in keeping with an inward experience. The 
reality of a man's Easter joy is a fair test of his Chris- 
tian sincerity. If we have at all felt sympathy with 
Christ in His sufferings, we must rejoice at the triumph 
which hae ended them. K we do account our Christian 
faith as indeed the pearl of great price, we must rejoice 
at the event, which, more than any other, demonstrates its 
value. If we have staked our all upon the eternal 
future, our hearts must indeed bound wit^ delight at the 
■ Faber, ffymtw. No. 134. " i St. Pet. i. 3. 
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memoty of that m^eetic Fact which shows that we have 
not wasted our efforts on an onsubstantial fanC7. M&y 
Christ onr Lord vonchsafe to deepen in as Uiis joy in His 
Blessed SeeuirectioD ; to give it more and more practical 
exptession in out lives ; and to satisfy it perfectly here* 
after, in that world where, through His DeaUi and 
Eesnrrection, we shall be like Him, and shall see Him 
as He is. 
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SERMON XVI. 

EASTEE CONSOLATIONS. 



And He gaSd anto Ihcm, WTuU manner itf 

ye have one to anothrr, at ye miUk, and are tad ? 

IT will be in your rBcollection, my brethren, that our 
Lord asked thia C[ue8tion of the two disciples, whom 
He joined, as they were walldng along the road from Jeru- 
Balem to Emmaiis, on the evening of the day of His 
Resurrection from the dead. 

Of these two disciples we know very littla One of 
them is named Cleopas ; but he is not to be confounded 
with the Gleophas or Clopas, the husband of one of the 
Maiys who stood beneath the Grosa* The other is not 
named, except in later Church traditions of doubtful 
value. All that we know is that they both belonged to 
the company of our Lord's disciples, while neither of 
them was an Apostle : since when they returned later in 
the evening to Jerusalem they found the eleven Apostles 
gathered tc^ther,'' Notice here what ia well worth our 
grateful attention. Although these two men belonged to 
the outer circle of the earliest company of Christ's people, 
and were in no way distinguished as leaders or teachers 
■ St, John xii. 25, b St Luke xxiv. 33. 
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of the rest, tliey were selected, on the very day of the 
BesurrectioD, for an extraordinaiy distinctioD, which has 
made them famona in the kingdom of God to the end of 
time. Truly we may perceive, with St. Peter, that " GJod 
is no respectet of persons,"* and that the lowliest of His 
subjects is as truly an object of His loving gssq as are the 
princes of His Church ; even though these last sit on 
thrones, jndging the twelve tribes of IsraeL'' 

St Luke's narrative makes it probaUe that Emmaus 
was the home of one, if not of both, of these disciples. 
Emmaus was a village which could be reached from 
Jerusalem by a journey of from two to three hours. 
When we are told that the disciples were leaving Jeru- 
salem on " the veiy same day," the expression seems to 
imply that they had made up their minds pretty well 
that the claim of Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah 
must be given up. They were in the position of men who 
had gone through a period of rel^ous entiiusiasm, and 
then fancied themselves to have found out that they had 
been mistaken. They had tried the Galilean prophet, and 
now they were disillusionised. In this spirit they were 
leaving Jerusalem, to return to their ordinary occupations 
at Emmaus : but white this was their general condusion, 
the recent past had still far too strong a hold on them to 
allow them to think, as yet, of much else. Thus as they 
walked along the road, they " talked together of all these 
thills that had happened." " The word which St. Luke 
employs implies that they did not altogether agree ; much 
of their conversation was argument, however friendly. 
And, as their discussion proceeded, Jesus drew near. It 
is natural to ask. From what quarter ? Did He meet them, 
by coming along the road from au opposite direction ? 

» Aots X. 34. •> St. M»tt. xix. aS. 

< 8t. Lake xiiv. 14. 
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Did He overtake them from behind, and, as one writer 
suggests, place Himself between them ? We are not told. 
One moment they were apparently alone : another — and 
He was thera There was no approach to be measured by 
distance and by the lapse of time. The thin air around 
them had yielded His Form, just as it did in the upper 
chamber when the doors were shut. Now in His Resur- 
rection Life, His Body was spiritual. It had q^ualities 
which do not belong to our grosser flesh and blood. It 
was not ubiquitous, but It was not subject to the con- 
ditions which make movement from place to place slow, 
difficult, palpable to sense. He was there ; walking side 
by side with them. But, disciples of His though they 
were, and with minds and hearts quite full of Him, they 
did not know Him. St Mark impKes that the reason was 
an outward one : He appeared " in another form" ' than 
that to which they had been accustomed. St. Luke says 
that the cause was internal : " their eyes were holden." '' 
There is no contradiction : doubtless the two causes con- 
spired to produce the result. He was there, and they did 
not recognise Him. Then followed His question, " What 
manner of communications are these that ye have one to 
another, as ye walk, and are sad ?" It was the languE^e, 
not of reproof, but of sympathy. Something like reproof 
came later on : but as yet He can think only of their sad- 
ness. Their sadness was written, so the original word 
implies, in their countenances; but He of course saw 
deeper. And whether the allusion to the sadness formed 
part of His question, or belongs, as is probable, to the 
Evangelist's description, does not really matter : the drift 
of the early part of His question was plain enough. 

• St. Mark xvi. 13. b St. Luke xxiv. t6. 
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What was st the bottcmi of the sadness of the two 
discifjesl 

It was, first of all, the sadneBB of a bereavement. 
They had been with Jesns, we know not how long ; they 
had seen and heard Him: He had conquered a great 
place in their hearts. They had seen TTiiin arrested, in- 
aolted, crucified, dead, buried. So fai their sadness 
was that of the Magdalene, when she asked the supposed 
gardener where they had laid the Sacred Body. We 
moat of us know something of the heartache of a great 



But, then, secondly, the sadness of the disciples was 
also caused by mental perplexity. Here, as elsewhere in 
the Gospels, we see the different bearing of men and 
women in the hour of sorrow. A woman is most distressed 
when her heart has lost its accustomed object. A man is 
by no means insensible to this source of sorrow ; but be 
commonly feels a distress, which a woman does not feel, 
at least equally, when his intelligence, Ms sense of truth, 
is perplexed. These disciples were profoundly troubled at 
their inability to reconcile what had actually happened 
with all that Jesus bad led them to expect " We trusted 
that it had been He Which should have redeemed Israel." ' 
They were still chiefly thinking of a political Redeemer, 
and, of course, they were disappointed. But in this dis- 
appointment lay the painful problem of the apparent un- 
trustworthiness of a loved and trusted Friend. How were 
they to reconcile what had happened with what had been 
promised ? How were they to escape from the misgivings 
which seemed to be only too well warranted by the facts ? 

* St. Luke zxiv. ii. 
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Once more, theirs was the sadness of a forfeited object 
Iq life, of a shattered career. They had, as they thoi^ht, 
given themselves to Jesus, to His cauae and work, for 
good and all. They had embarked all the enei^ and 
resolve of life in that service, in that companionship, so 
full, as it seemed, of coming blessing and triumph : when 
lo ! as it appeared, all had collapsed. He was in His 
grave ; slain by the very influences which He should first 
have won, and then have led to victory. There w^e 
rumours of His being alive ; but only, as they thought, 
empty rumours. Practically all looked dark. And they 
were leaving Jerusalem, for good and all, and retiring to 
their old homes and occupations at Emmaos. 

Those of you will sympathise with them who may, as 
young men, have embarked hope and energy in some 
task, which you had dared to hope would be your work 
for life, and then, all at once, through some unforeseen 
event, have been thrown out of it, stranded, wrecked. 
Men who never carry much heart and purpose into any- 
thing m%ht pass through an occasion of this kind easily 
enough. Men who do with all their might whatsoever 
their hand findeth to do, and who suddenly are forced to 
throw up their life-work, are often thus plunged, heart 
and soul, into a condition, which is very imperfectly 
described as "sadness," "What manner of commimi- 
cations are these that ye have one to another as ye 
walk, and are aad?" Our Lord's question compels an 
answer. And in the answer there is something of dis- 
pleasure as well as of surprise. How could He be 
ignorant of the subject which is filling their thoughts 
and hearts ? How could He not be aware that this 
is the cause of the sorrow that weighs them down? 
Cleopas answering said unto Him, "Art Thou only a 
stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things 

>oglc 
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-which are come to poes there ia these days ?" * Th^ 
thot^ht that He must be one of the guests who had come 
to Jerusalem from a distance for the Paschal festival, and 
that He must have been living alone, in that great crowd, 
and so have mlseed seeing all that bad happened ; nay. 
He could not have heard of it. Otherwise they could not 
account for His strange ignorance. And He, in His 
tender condescension to their narrow and mistaken judg- 
ment, will not rudely set them right. He does not indeed 
afGrm that He was one of the strangers at the feast; 
nor does He deny that He knew what had happened 
during the three preceding days. He does not ask for 
information; hut He would lead them to express what 
they feel, that He might instruct them the better after- 
wards. " He said unto them. What things ?" They said 
unto Him, " Concerning Jesus of Kazareth, Which was a 
Prophet mighty inj deed and word before God and the 
people : and how the chief priests and our rulers d^vered 
Him to be condemned to death, and have crucified Him. 
But we trusted that it had been He Which should have 
redeemed Israel : and beside all this, to-day is the third 
day since these things were done." *> How pathetic is this 
confession 1 First, their warm acknowlet^ment of the 
greatness of the Prophet of Nazareth : next, the shock 
they had experienced at His ignominious arrest and cruci- 
fixion: then the implied confession that their trust in 
His power of redeeming Israel from slavery and shame 
was no longer what it had been : and lastly, the gentle 
reference to a "third day," on which He had promised 
— they remembered without saying it — a decisive event 
of some kind, a Eesurrection. Thus far their words 
breathe darkness and failure : yet in the gloom there 
were perplexing rays of light " Certain women of our 

» St Luke iiiv, i8. '° St. Luke xjdv. 19'2I. 
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company made us astonished, which wete ea^y at the 
sepulchre ; and when they found not His Body, they came, 
saying, that they bad also seen a vision of angels, which 
said tiiat He was alive. And certain of them which were 
with us went to the sepulchre, and found it even as the 
women bad said : but Him they saw not."* 

Tea I They said out all this before His very Face ; this 
stoiy of mingled despair and hope, of hope overmastered 
on the whole by despair. And He — He does not emei^ 
from the di^uiae, whatever it was, of His " other form,"'" 
nor does He at once enlighten their holden eyes. Their 
last word is despair. " Him they saw not." Tliey evi- 
dently thought that the sights of that early morning were 
a beautiful but passing illusion. 

And now it was His turn to speak : it was for them to 
listen. He turns their thoughte away from tiie dark per- 
plexities of the passing time to the ancient Scriptures of 
the Jewish Church. He does not ask them to trust.the 
women, or the angels, or Peter and John : He simply asks, 
" Ought not the Christ to have suffered those things, and 
to enter into His glory?"" And then, "beginning at 
Moses and aU the prophets. He expounded unto them in 
all the scriptures the things concerning Himself."** They 
were familiar with the letter of the Jewish Bible : He set 
before them the idea which unveiled its unity, its drift, 
its spirit Then it was that their hearts burned within 
them, while He talked to them by the way, and opened 
to them the Scriptures :" and the Bevelation of Tmth which 
was begun by the exposition of Scripture on the road was 
completed at the sacred Eucharistic feast which followed. 
Their eyes were opened, and they knew Him, and He 
vanished out of their sight.' He had done His work. To 

• St. Lnke xxiv. 23-34. '' St. Mark xri. IS. 

" St. Lnke xxiv, 36. * Ih. a?. • 76. 32. ' tb. 31. 
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their hearts He had restored the old object of affection. 
Their understandings He had relieved of their sore per- 
plexity. And they had re-entered oa the purpose in life 
which seemed to have been altogether foTfeit«d. He was 
living after all, and they could still, with absolute sim- 
plicity of purpose, live and work for Him. 



n. 

In our modem world are to be seen, not seldom, dis- 
ciples of Christ in name, downcast and saddened, who are 
leaving Jerusalem, as if on the point of giving Him, up. 
And He, as of old, joins them in " another form," so that 
their eyes are holden, and they do not know Him. He 
comes to them in His Church, which is in their eyes only 
a human institution ; or in His Scriptures, which seem 
to them hut a human literature ; or in EUs Sacraments, in 
which they can discern nothing more than outward 
ceremonies. Yet He has a C[ue8tion to put to them, and a 
word of comfort to address to them, if they will but listen. 
For they are sad; sad for nearly the same reasons as 
were the two disciples on the Emmaus road. 

a. First of all, there is the sadness of mental perplexity. 
The understanding has its fashions as well as the heart ; 
its fiishions of distress as well as ite fashions of enjoy- 
ment In our day, many men, who have not wholly 
renounced the name of Christ, are oppressed by what 
th^ call, not unreasonably, the mystery of existence. 
They see around them a world of nature, and a human 
world too. Each in a thousand ways creates perplexity 
and disappointment. 

"Whence comes the natural world ? If we lose sight of 
what faith teaches as to the creation of all things out of 
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nothing by God, all is at once wrapped in darknese. We 
may be told that the world comes from itself : that it has 
formed itself, by the aid of forces within it, into the world 
which we see ; that it is what it is because it was what 
it has been. But then, whence came that which it has 
been ? If all is from chaos, whence comes chaos ? if all 
from an atom, whence the atom? And bow is it 
governed ? By moral laws ? by arbitrary laws ? or by a 
fated necessity ? Above all, for what end does the world 
exist ? why is existence at all remarkable ? what is the 
end, the purpose, the destiny of existing things ? It is foUy 
to say that these questions should not be asked. They 
must and will be asked. To cease to ask them, at least 
in the secret recesses of the mind, is to cease to think. 

Man himself too is not less a puzzle to himself than is 
the Universe around him. Face to face witii Nature, man 
is at once conscious of insignificance and conscious of 
saperiority. He is a mere speck in this vast expanse of 
heavily matter and force, and yet he is greater than it ; 
for he is aware of his own existence. In like manner he 
is controlled by material forces around him at every point 
of his life, while he is also conscious of being endowed 
with a sense of freedom. Pascal has developed this con- 
tradiction in the finest chapter of his Thoughts; that 
on the "Grandeur and Misery of Man."' In the same 
manner, the contrast between man's longing for goodness 
and moral freedom, and his practical subjection to the 
habits and weaknesses of nature ; between his craving for 
happiness and his failure ordinarily to attain it ; between 
bis desire for truth and his being surrounded by uncer- 
tainties, are contradictions which weigh him down. " We 
are always groping at problems," said Goethe. " I have 
spent just eleven happy days in my life," said Byron. " I 
» u. 79, etc. 
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waa sitting yesterday," says the Christian Father, St. 
Gr^ory Nazianzen, "under the shady side of a hedge. My 
soul was inwardly agitated, I was phinged in grief. The 
questions. What have I been? what am I now? what 
will become of me ? deeply disturbed me. I do not knpw. 
A wiser than I does not know. I wander about sur- 
rounded with obscurity. What I was has escaped me. 
What shall I be to-morrow if I still exist ?" ' 

If these sad perplexities -wete not tmknown to ancient 
Christians, we cannot 1ft surprised at their being felt in 
our modem world, which, whatever its achievements uid 
advantages in the realms of secular knowledge, does not 
always think or know more of Chiist our Lord than did 
our forefathers. And our Risen Lord offers us the troe 
solntion to these perplexities. That God made the 
Universe ; that everything exists to pmnote His glory ; 
that He rules everything, yet on principles of order which 
we apprehend as law ; tiiat in the visible world man is 
incomparably the most important object, and that man's 
soul is the most important part of man ; that the contra- 
dictions in man's intellect, his affections, and his wHl, are 
not permanent, and do hut illustrate his period of trial 
and probation, all this we know, directly or indirectly, 
on OUT Lord's authority. And that He can speak with 
anthority on such subjects we know, because He has given 
a pledge to the world of His right to speak, by first dying 
publicly in the full daylight of history, and then raising 
Himself from the dead. 

j3. Next, there is the sadness of the conscience. Where 

distinct acts of wrong-doing are not constantly and vividly 

present to the memory, there is a moral cloud brooding 

over the soul, from whose shadow escape is rarely possible 

' Carm. dt Hum. NiU. I. 3. 14, quoted by Lnthardt. 
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In order to feel this a man need not be a Ohristiaii, or 
recognise the beauty and obligation of the moral law of 
Jesus Christ Heathens have felt it. Wherever there is 
the recognition of an inward law, however imperfect ; 
wherever there ia a conscience at work, however feebly and 
intermittently, there is the sense of sin. This sense of sin 
is not merely the recollection of definite acts, but the per^ 
ception of a moral atmosphere at variance with the Will 
of God. This atmosphere is not merely discoloured by the 
misdeeds of the soul which perceives it ; it inherits some 
of ita discolouring ingredients, just as each human body 
inherits its vigour or its weakness from a remote past 

" It has often been remarked," says Professor Lassaulx of 
Munich, when he is discussing the spirit of ancient Greek 
poetry, " that in the majority of genuine national songs, 
there is a prevalence of the melancholy, the plaintive, 
and the aspiring. Aspiration is an innate feeling in man, 
inseparable from his inmost nature. Man's aspirations 
have been mii^led with a feeling of sadness for the loss 
of innocence ; and these two radical feelings of the human 
heart, aspiration and sadness, have ever pervaded all 
genuine national poetry." " So universal a lament over 
the loss and ruin of the original beauty of life must," the 
Professor ai^es, " date from a time antecedent to that of 
the history of individual nations : it can but be the echo 
of a feeling which has possessed, not this or that nation, 
but the human race. This note of sadness is the keynote 
of the earliest history, and runs in various forms through 
the oldest national traditions."' 

This original sense of moral feilure is of course largely 

^gravated by individual shoriicomings. We instinctively 

feel sin to be what the common Greek word for it means; 

a missing the true aim of human conduct and lifa And 

' Quoted by Luthardt, Apologet. Vorkeungett. 
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tiius the sadness which it inspires is not an aitificial 
propriefy, but a primary and natural instinct of the seal : 
nor does it exist the less truly because men endeavour 
to suppress it by noisy merriment or gross indulgence. 
These disguises last only for a while. The suppressed 
sorrow only gathers strength and volume, untU at last it 
bursts out irresbtibly, " My confusion is daily before me, 
and the shame of my face hath covered me.* . . . My sins 
have taken such hold upon me that I am not able to look 
up, and my heart hath foiled me." ** 

Our Biaen Lord reveals Himself to those who are 
weighed down by sin, as pardoning and blottii^ it out 
He bare our sins in His Own Body on the tree;*' and it is 
the Blood of Jesus Christ which cleanses us from all sin.^ 
But what is it that gives His Death this power ? It is 
that the worth and merits of His Person are incalculable, 
since He is the Everlasting Son of God. And what is Uie 
proof of this which He Himself offered to Hia disciples 
and to the world ? It is His Besurrection from the dead. 
Deny the Besurrection of Christ, and there is no reason 
for believing in the atoning virtue of His Death. Eecog- 
nise the historical fact, that He did rise from the dead, 
and the virtue of His Death, as taught by His Apostles, is 
credible enough. For He is plainly One Whose relation 
to God and to mankind altogether transcends the ordinary 
measures of human life. 

7. Thirdly, there is that sadness of the soul which arises 
from the want of an object in life ; an object to be grasped 
by the affections, to be aimed at by the will This is a kind 
of melancholy which is common enough among persons 
who have all the advantages which money and position 
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can secure : tbey do Dot know what to do ^rith themselves. 
They devote themaelveB to expediente for diminislimg 
tiie lassitude of existence ; they apply first to this excite- 
ment, then to that : they spend their lives in trying to 
" kill time." What a disclosure of the hopeless misuse of 
life lies in that expression, "killing time"! Time, that 
most precious gift, which is given once and not again ; time, 
which escapes ns as we think of it ; time, for every minute 
of which we must give an account ; time, in which all 
must be done, if anythii^ is done, that will really last 
when it has ceased to be ; time, in which a Christian has 
to work out his salvation with fear and trembling,* 
redeeming the time, because the days are evil ;*■ — that time 
should be treated as a burden and a trouble, how surely 
does this mean that a life has woefully missed its object ! 
They who work, either with the hands or witii the brain, 
&om early morning until late hours at night, are apt to 
think that for them the lot of life is hard, and to look with 
envy upon the wealthy who, as the phrase goes, have 
nothing to do but to eiy'oy themselves. How little do 
they dream that there is a misery of the soul, of whose 
approach they have never felt the first symptoms; the 
misery which it experiences, when, sated, jaded with that 
which can never satisfy, it turns back with deep unex- 
pressible heart-sickness upon its weary self. As a well- 
known Crerman poet has put it : — 

" Vun emptiness where'er my glances stray, 
Life ; but a tediouH journey towuds do shore : 
A fruitless chase from this to that, — no moM ; — 
We lose our little strength upon the way."" 

To persons who are thus living without an object, Christ our 

Lord appears, once it may be at least; to teach them 

that there is something worth living for ; the known Will 

■ Phil. iL 12. ^ Eph. v. i6. '^ Lenau, qu. by Lnthardt, ub. mtp. 
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of the Eternal God. And He in His Besurrection glory 
can speak on this too with anthority : for He was declared 
to be the Son of God with power, by the Besurrection.* 
It was His Besnrrection which proved His Divinity : and 
so it warrants us in living for Him, and in devothig the 
exercise of onr best powers to Him as to the supreme 
Object of lifa Thus His Besurrection rescues lis from 
the misery of an aimless existence ; in which men, lilw 
children playing at marbles on the edge of a precipice, 
risk the loss of all while they laboriously trifle with the 
priceless gifts oE time and life. 

For the main result of our Lord's Besurrection &om 
the dead is the certainty with which it invests the life 
beyond the grave. Before He rose, the existence of that 
life was a speculation, based no doubt on some presump- 
tions of the greatest weight, but still a speculation. Our 
Lord has made it a cert^ty. Yet for many of us, who 
own His Blessed Name, the future life is, during long 
tracts of time in this, only very faintly apprehended as 
certain ; it is borne in upon us, on two kinds of occasions 
more particularly, when some very near relation, or some 
great public character, sinks into the grave. Then it is 
that thought involuntarily strains to explore, if it may 
be, the secrets of that other sphere of being ; tlien it is 
that, during a lucid interval, we take a more accurate 
measure than usual of the relative insignificance of this. 

My brethren, since last Sunday a great blank has been 
created in our national life, by the disappearance from 
among us of a prominent and remarkable figure, who 
beyond question filled all but the greatest place in the 
public eye.'' This is not the time or the place for touching, 

■ Bom. i. 4. 

^ Referring to Lotil Beoconsfield's death. Oh. Eatrter Taesday, 
April 19, iSSi. 
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even remotely, upon the majiy questions suggested by hia 
career; questions which have ^ready been largely and 
variously discussed by the public press, and which will 
continue, no doubt, to De matters of controversy for some 
time to come. It is little to say that his abilities were of 
the very highest order ; that bis rise to the foremost posi- 
tion in public life is almost, if not quite, without a parallel 
in our history; and that he has left his mark upon oui 
country, and indeed upon Europe, traced in characters 
which will not readily be effaced. If he had ceased to 
exist, it would be natural only to reconsider, again and 
^ain, those years of incessant and brilliant effort which 
closed with Tuesday last; but here, in the Temple of 
Truth, we may not thus ignore the reality. None, as 
we know, ceases to exist at death. But when a human 
mind, up to the hour of dissolution, gives evidence of 
many-aided and vigorous powe*, we seem to have before 
us a sensible basis for the independent conviction, that it 
lives On beyond the catastrophe which has rent it from 
the body ; that still, as before, it is eageriy surveying the 
past, the present, and the future, but in the light of a 
new state of existence, which is beyond not only our 
experience but our imagination. Assuredly the only im- 
portant question is, not what any of the departed have 
been in the sight of men, but what and where they are 
now. While we can seldom answer that question with 
certainty, we must follow those who have left us with our 
hopes and prayers. The question itself is infinitely more 
important than any other that can be raised in connection 
with a human lifa Our great concern is, not what we 
are called here, or what the world has said about us, for 
good or evil ; but what we are. God, the Perfect Moral 
Being, God alone is great ; and that, that only, in His crea- 
tures which resembles Him will be deemed great hereafter. 



SERMON XYII. 

THE EMMAUS ROAD. 

St. Luke xxiv. 31. 

Did not OUT heart turn within us, vrhiU ffe IdOced tout by the way, 
and while He opened to uithe acriptureaf 

THIS was the reflection of the two disciples whom our 
Loid joined aa they were walkiiig along the Emnutiu 
road on the day of His rising from the dead. These dis- 
ciples were neither of them Apostles : they were amoi^ the 
less prominent memhers of the little community which 
followed our Lord, and which fifty days aflerwardB would, 
on the descent of the Holy Ghost, become His Church. In 
the concision and dismay which followed upon the Cmci- 
fixion, — unable as they were to share the coimsels of the 
Eleven — they may have thought it better to retire for a 
time from the Holy City. So on the afternoon of Eaater 
Day they set out for Emmaus ; talking to each other aa 
they walked along ; talking incessantly, as was natural, 
about the occurrences which, to the exclusion of everything 
else, bad filled their minds and hearts.* While thus engaged 
they scarcely observed that they bad been joined by a 
Stranger. The Strangerwalkedonattheirside,andli8tened, 
and at last broke in on the conversation. What was the 
" St. Luke jxiv. 13, 14. 
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subject they were d^ussing so earnestly ! They were 
for a moment too sad to reply ; but at last one of them, 
deopas, expressed bis surprise that the Stranger — Whom 
he supposed to have come up as a pilgrim from the 
country to the Faschat festival, — could have been staying 
in Jerusalem without hearing of what had happened.' He 
told the Stranger of the greatness of the prophet Jesus 
of Nazareth, of the fate which had befallen Him at the 
hands of the High Priests and Rulers, and of their own 
deep disappointment; since they had hoped that this 
Crucified Prophet would have redeemed Israel from its 
enslavement to the Eomans. Nor was this aU. This 
was the third day since the tragedy, and wild rumours 
were in the air. Some pious women of their community 
had visited the tomb early that morning, but the Body 
had disappeared. And the women said that they had 
seen some heavenly beings, who told them that the 
Prophet was alive. Since then, others had visited the 
spot. They confirmed the report of the women so far as 
it went : but they had seen nothii^ of Him Whose death 
had wrung their hearts with sorrow, and the disappear- 
ance o£ Whose Body from His grave had fiUed them with 
wondering dismay.^ 

The Stranger listened, and then, when Cleopas had 
ceased. He burst into grave and earnest reproaches of the 
speaker and his companion. Why had they not believed 
the report of the women ? Was it the head or the heart 
that was at fault ? Were not the sufferings of a Prophet 
Who claimed to be the true Messiah certainly necessary, 
if His claim was justifiable ? Was not the promised 
Christ, after suffering to enter upon a glorious exist- 
ence, such as the report of the women seemed to hint at ? 
And then, passing from rebuke to demonstration, tiie 

■ St. Lnke xxiv. 15-18. " lb. 19-24. 
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Stranger explained eTerything in the Old Testament that 
refeired to the hope of a Deliyerer, suffering yet trinmph- 
ant* Qe passed from Genesis to Malachi, touching 
with authoritative clearness upon type and symbol, upon 
sqiarate passages, upon the general tenor and drift of 
books, upon each feature of the Hebrew Scriptures that 
illustrated the position and work of the Christ. To do 
this waa to show that all which was happening in Jeru- 
salem had already been anticipated, and indeed was only 
what was to be expected by instructed faith. 

What must it not have been, we think, to listen to such 
an exposition, from such Lips, at such a time \ What an 
experience! to hear Him comment on the sacrifice of 
Isaac, or on the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement, or 
on the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, or on the second, ot 
twenty-second, or forty-fifth, or seventy-second Fsalms ! 

The time went quickly by ; but the subject was a large 
one; and the exposition lasted until they were close to 
Emmaus. The Stranger would have left them, and passed 
on : He was saying farewell to them, in the usual ^y." 
But they could not part with One to Whom, they already 
felt, they owed so much. The sun was already sinking in 
the west at that late hour, and He must stay in the humble 
home which one of them owned at Emmaus. " Abide 
with us," they cried, " for it is towards evenii^, and the day 
is far spent,"" He consented ; and tiiey took their places 
at a table on which a simple supper of bread and wine 
was laid. Then, not waiting as a guest to be served, 
but exerting an authority which was gentle, irresistible, 
beyond dispute. He took the bread and blessed it, and gave 
It to them. Some Apostle would have told them of what 
had passed in the awful supper-room. And as they ate 
That which He gave them, a flood of light waa poured 

» St. Luke jtiiv. as-a?. •> 76. 28. " rt. 29. 
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within their souls.* It was indeed the Prophet But how 
mxtchmoiel How glorious, how majestic ! They gazed at 
Him ; and as they gazed, the outline of His Form became 
fainter. No door was opened ; there was no visible move- 
meat, no observed retreat ; they stretched forth their bands, 
and, lo 1 where only just now He had sat, there was 
vacancy. He had given them Himself, yet He had van- 
ished from sight And then it was that, before return- 
ing to Jerusalran to make their report to the Apostles, 
they thought over what had passed; and they asked them- 
selves the question, " Bid not our heart bum within us, 
while He talked to us by the way, and while He opened 
to US the scriptures ?" 

Now this is a very suggestive question ; and we may 
profitably occupy ourselves this afternoon with some of 
the points which it raises. 



It suggests, first of all, the difficulty which we com- 
monly have in understanding the real importance of many 
incidents in our lives at the time of their occurrence. 
These two disciples cared about nothing so much as their 
relation to their Crucified Master. Yet it seems they could 
be in His company for a considerable time, and hear Him 
explaining the Old Testament in its relations to Himself, 
vrithout understanding their extraordinary privilege. 

They recognised neither His voice nor His manner. 
But He discovered Himself to them in administering the 
Holy Sacrament. Then He vanished: and they knew 
what had taken place. At the time all had seemed to 
belong to the range of ordinary experience. He might be 
only a country Kabbi come up to the festival They 
* St. Lttke xxiv. 30, 31. 
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had no idea that any one of the Apoatles who had re- 
mained in the city, was not, religiously speaking, far 
better off than they were. 

TMs illnetrates, I say, the difficulty we have in under- 
standing at the time the relative importance of events in 
our lives, and especially of the religious events in them. 
We are naturally disposed to think that the important 
events must be striking ; that they must address them- 
selves powerfully to the imagination ; that they must 
stand out, in obvious prominence, from amoi^ surround- 
ing occurrences. Whereas it may very well happen that 
what is most important in reality, that is to say, in its 
bearing on our prospects in the Future Life, is in ap- 
pearance commonplace and trivial. 

The owner of the ass on which our Lord sat when He 
entered Jerusalem, had, we may be sure, very little idea 
of what was meant by the mess^e, " The Lord hath need 
of him."* Pilate would have been astonished bad he 
been told at the time that nothing in his whole public and 
official life could distantly compare in point of real signifi- 
cance with his trial of the Prisoner Who was placed side 
by side with Barabbas before his tribunaL** Pilate, as a 
cultivated Pagan, looked at these religious matters from 
the outside ; he was without the moral and spiritual per- 
ceptions which would enable a man to understand the 
scene before him. He was like an uneducated peasant 
examining an ei^raving of Albert Diirer's, or a person to 
whom music only represents regulated noise, listening to 
a sonata of Beethoven. But the Bible supplies us with 
instances of the same dull insensibility to the solemnity 
of comparatively simple occasions on the part of men 
who were by no means without religious interests, and 
were, in various senses, serving God. Again and again it 
> St. Mark zi. 3. » St. John xviil. 38-40. 
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has happened that, like the two disciples, such persons did 
not understand the meaning of some lel^ous privilege at 
the time : they only knew its value afterwards, when it 
had passed, and they were looking back upon it. They 
saw visions of angels, or they communed with the Lord 
Himself, without suspecting the greatmees of the privil^e.' 
GJod disguises Himselt He comes close to Peter that 
He may wash his feet ; and Peter cannot recognise Uie 
meaning of this humiliation of the Infinite and Omni- 
potent By and by he will understand the saying, " What 
I do thou knowest not now, but thou ahalt know here- 
after." ^ It was true more than once that " these things 
understood not His disciples at the first : but when Jesus 
was glorified, then remembered they that these things 
were written of Him, and that they had done these 
things unto Him." * 

This is what happens to us at the present day. We are 
looking out for the Divine Presence in the great events 
of life, if we think about God at all. We feel the 
solemnity of existence, tiie breath of another world seems 
to be upon us, on our wedding-day, or at the deathbed of 
a parent or a wife, or after a very narrow escape, or after 
some great shock which for the moment overwhelms 
the spirit and breaks us utterly down. But we do not 
understand that a quiet conversation with a friend, the 
perusal of a page in a book, a single prayer, or a good Com- 
munion, the train of reflections which are set in motion 
by an occurrence of very secondary importance, may be 
seen hereafter to have been of incalculable moment ; that 
what was to us merely ordinary and incidental may have 
been the turning-point of destiny. Had the two disciples 
seen our Lord Jesus Christ bursting out from His 

■ Qen. xxviii. i6, 17 ; Judges vi. 32 ; xiii 21. 

» St. Jolm xiil. 7. « St. John xU. 16. 
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sepulchre in an eSnlgence of glory, they woiild have 
doubtless fallen pioBtrate in mingl^ ecstasy and fear. 
They met Him walking quietly along a public road, and, 
although conscious afterwards of a certain glow of the soul 
in listening to Him, they practically treated Him as if 
He had been anybody else. It did not occnr to them 
that anything so great could be involved in anything 
apparently so triviaL 

Of course in this world we look at the plan of our lives 
from below, not from above. We deal with the task of 
eadi day, of each hour, as it comes ; we have no time or 
capacity to make a map or theory of the whole and to 
arrange the several parts in their true proportion and 
perspective. It is with our conceptions of life as with a 
landscape painting ; some tree in the immediate foregronnd 
fills up a third of the canvas, while the towers of a great 
city, or the outlines of a mountain range, lie far away in 
the distance. 

In another state of existence the relative worth of 
everything will be clear to ua : here we constantly make 
the wildest mistakes, partly from the narrowness of our 
outlook, and partly from the false ideals which too often 
control our judgment. We look out for the sensational, 
which never comes to us quite as we anticipate it ; we 
walk near Jesos Christ, Who veils His presence, in the 
ordinary paths of life ; perhaps we never get beyond a 
certain passing glow of emotion, which dies away and 
leaves us where we were. Our hearts bum within ns. But 
what this has meant we only find out when it is too late. 



IL 

Another point suggested by the words is the use of 

religious feeling, "Did not our heart bum withia ns?" 
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The disciples ask eacli other the question in a tone of 
sdf-repioach. While our Lord explained to them the true 
sense of the Hebrew Scriptnres with reference to His 
Person and His work. His sufferings and His triumph, 
their whole inward being, thought, affection, fancy, had 
kindled into flame. They were on fire, and yet it dl bad 
led to nothing. Ought it not to have led to something ? 
Oi^ht it not, at the least, to have convinced them that, 
within the range of their experience, One only could 
have spoken as He did ? 

In the history of religion, men have formed, at different 
epochs, very opposite estimates of the value and functions 
of feeling. 

Sometimes it has been distrusted and depreciated 
ileligion has been held to consist only in the exercise of 
the understanding on the great and solenm subjects which 
cannot long be absent £rom human thought; Crod, the 
Future, man's actual place and work in the Universe. 
These questions, it has been held, should be approached 
in a temper as dry and passionless as chemistry or astro- 
nomy or pure mathematics. Bmotion is said to be only 
a disturbiag force ; there is no place for emotion, if thought 
is to be strong, if it is to run clear. According to tbis 
view, religion does not differ in temper, nor very greatly in 
subject-matter, from philosophy. The objects with which 
it is concerned are indeed already ascertained ; but think- 
ing about them — as distinct &om feeling about them or act- 
ing, on them — ^is said to be the proper function of rel^on. 

At other times religion has been identified no less 
absolutely with duty. To have a clear conception of 
what is to be done and avoided in life, and to be practically 
loyal to it, that, we are told, is the sum and substance of 
religion. All beyond is surplusage. Thought, even when 
exercised on the sublimeBt objects ; emotion, even when 
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kindled by the most legitimate considerations, are quite 
distinct from the true essence of religion. Indeed there 
is said to be danger lest they should distract attention 
from that which really has claims upon us, from day to 
day, from hour to hour, namely, the intrepid and nninter- 
mpted pursuit of duly. 

Men never indulge in one-sidedness of this kind with 
impunity. Every truth that is insulted sooner or later 
has its levei^; every exs^eration has attached to it 
the penalty of an exaggeration in the direction opposite 
to its own. 

Accordingly in Germany, during the middle of the last 
century, and in this country more recently, the reaction 
from a ntorow conception of religion as merely a higher 
department of intelligence, or merely another name for 
duty and good conduct, has resulted in religious move- 
ments which practically have made religion to consist 
almost entirely in emotion. Justification by faith has not 
seldom come practically to mean justification by emotion, 
roused, from time to time, by discourses or reflections on the 
atonii^ work of Christ. Further, this emotion has some- 
times seemed to be of greater practical importance than 
the object which has summoned it into existence, or than 
the conduct to which it ought to lead. To be in possession 
of this emotion has appeared enough to enable its possessor 
to dispense with any accurate ideas about the Being Who 
has called it forth ; until, at last, persons on the edge of 
extreme unbelief, have congratulated themselves on the 
possession of religious feeling, though it would have been 
difficult for them to say exactly about what or whom ; 
and other persons, violating what they knew to be the 
moral law of God, have satisfied themselves that they 
have no reason for anxiety, since they have succeeded in 
retaining warm religious emotions. 

L. izid.vCoogIc 
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Certainly, my bretbien, true religioa cannot afford to 
Delect any elements of man's complex nature ; and so it 
finds room for emotion. That glow of the soul with which 
it should hail the presence of its Maker and Redeemer is 
as much His handiwork as the thinking power which 
apprehends His message or the resolve which enterprises 
to do His win. Yet religious emotion, like natural fire, 
is a good servant but a bad master. It is the ruin of real 
religion when it blazes up into a fanaticism that in its 
exaltation of certain states of feeling, proscribes thought, - 
and makes light of duty, and dispenses with means of 
grace, and passes through some phase of frantic, although 
disguised self-assertion, into some further phase of indif- 
ference or despair. But, when kept well in hand, emotion 
is the warmth and lustre of the soul's life. It announces 
the nearness and the beauty of the King of Truth ; it lifts 
the performance of duty from the level of mechanical 
obedience to the level of ordered enthusiasnu Often, as 
in the souls of the two disciples, it is as the brightness of 
the dawn, which should tell that the Sun of Truth is near ; 

" Lift up jour eyes, even now His coming glowa ; 
Where oa the skiit of yon beaven-kissug hill 
The trees stand motionless 
Upon the Bilverj dawn- 
Deep ocean treaanres all hei gems unseen, 
To pave an archwaj to the Eternal dOOT ; 
And earth doth lear her flowers 
To strew tlie heavenly road." 

Yes ; the wealth of emotion which muses ere the fire 
kindles, and the soul, speaking with the tongue of truth, 
owns its Lord, is a precious gift of God. Only it should 
Edways be made to lead to something. It is a means, not 
an end. And the disciples reproach themselves with 
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having felt this heavenly glow in their hearts vithoat 
recognising and worshipping the Divine Teacher Who had 
qKtken to them. "Did not our heart bom within us, 
while He talked to ub by the way, and while He opened 
to 118 the scriptures I" 

III. 

A third considoation which the words suggest, is the 
duty of making an active effort to understand truth as it 
is presented to us. I aay, an active effort ; because, as a 
rule, OUT minds are apt to be passive. We let truth come 
to say what it can ; we do not go out to meet it, to welcome 
it, to offer it a lodging in the soul, and, if it may be, to 
take its measure and understand it The disciples tacitly 
reproach themselves with not having done this. Had they 
seriously endeavoured to make the most of our Lord's 
instruction, they would have seen at once Who He was. 

Everybody who has had experience in teaching knows 
how much depends upon the teacher's power of rousing 
the mind of his pnpU to take an interest in tiie subject 
which is being taught. The information given may be 
the best to be had, the method of conveying it admirable 
for its clearness and simplicity, the general capacity of 
the master beyond dispute, but there is no chance of real 
success unless a child's mind makes a responsive effort. 
If it remains passive, the most interesting truths, the most 
touching narratives, will trickle over the siir&ce of it, and 
find no place within. The mind of the learner must always 
co-operate with the teacher in the work of instruction, 
and the teacher's first duty is to rouse it to do this. 

This was well understood in the early Church, and it 
led to the adoption of the catechetical method of instruct- 
ing those who were candidates for Baptism. Sermons 
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were Dot equal to the occadon ; because while listening to 
a sermon the mind may be passive tbrougbout, as were 
the minds of the two disciples when listening to our Lord. 
Bat catechising rouBes the mind whether we will or not ; 
it quickens the conscioas possession of knowledge, or it 
creates the healthy sense of ignorance, which, in the 
absence of knowledge, is always valuabla Far better 
is it to know that we do not know, than to be really 
ignorant, especially of an important subject, while we 
fancy in a vague way that we know something about it 
The great Christian school of Alexandria, which was in 
the first three centuries of the Church's life the chosen 
home of its ripest and widest thought on the Eevelation 
of God in Christ, was also the great scene, and we may 
also almost say, the product of the catechetical method. 

Every one who is taking pains with hia own soul will 
be careful to catechise himself in private, not only as 
to questions of conduct, but as to matters of faith and 
knowledge. What do I believe on this subject t why 
do I hebeve it? does it involve my believing any- 
thing more ? does it oblige me to modify or to re-shape 
any other opinions that I hold on other subjects ? What 
are its bearings on my conduct ? what its demands on my 
conscience ? Surely we may not walk along the road 
of life, even side by side with the light of the world, and 
expect that religions knowledge will come to us as a matter 
of cdurse, and without onr taking trouble to win it. "So 
earthly business or art or science is learnt without the 
sacrifice of time, without serious and repeated effort ; and 
religious truth is no exception to the rule. And yet how 
commonly do men think that the most important kind of 
knowledge wiU force itself upon them without their making 
any endeavour to secure and understand it: that some 
special inspiration or some singular accident will absolve 
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US from tlie necessity of takiiig trouble. If we have 
serious thouglits now and then, and look into onr Bibles 
in a casual way, and attend some of the Church Services, 
we think we have good reason to be satisfied that we know 
all that it concerns our soul's health to know ; perhaps even 
that we know enough to discuss religious questions of the 
day with confidence. We drift through life in this way, 
some of us ; making our feelings and preferences the rule 
of truth ; assundng that what is popular for the passing 
hour, or what comes readily to us, must be the Will of 
God. He indeed is near from Whom we might learn the 
truth; walking by our side, ready and longing to be 
inquired of if we only will ; but we dispense ourselves 
from the necessity. Eeligious truth, we say to ourselves, 
is very simple and easy of acquirement ; that which is 
intended for all must be open to all, and cannot be the 
monopoly of those who make efforts to know it. 

And yet nothing in the Bible is clearer than that it makes 
the attainment of truth depend upon an earnest search 
for truth. "Seek," our Lord says, "and ye shall find."' 
" Those that seek Me early shall find Me." ** " Call upon 
Me, and I will answer thee, and show thee great and 
mighty things, which thou knowest not." * " If thou criest 
after knowledge, and llftest up thy voice for understand- 
ing ; if thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for her 
as for hid treasures ; then shalt thou understand the fear 
of die Lord, and find the knowledge of God." '' 

In conclusion, let us reflect that our Lord's presence 
with His disciples durii^ the forty days after His Kesur- 
rection was in many ways an anticipation of His presence 
in His Church to the end of time. His religion wears a 

» St. Matt. TO. 7. •> ProT. mi. 17. 

" Jer. xxxUi. 3. * ProT. iL 3-5. 
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conunonplace appearance ; its sacred books seem to beloi^ 
to the same categoiy as the works of human genins ; its 
Saciaments axe, St. Augustine said, rites chiefly remarkable 
for their simplicity ; its ministers are ordinary, and often 
erring and sinful, men. But for all that, the Incarnate 
Son is here. Who was crucified and rose from death, and 
ascended and reigns in heaven, He is here ; and the trial 
and duty of faith is what it was eighteen centuries ago, 
namely, to detect, under the veil of the familiar and the 
commonplace, the Presence of the Eternal and the Divine. 
"We too walk along the road to Emmaus ; and the Divine 
Teacher appears to us, as St. Mark puts it, " in another 
form ;" ' and our hearts, perhaps, glow within us, yet with- 
out doing anything for our understandings or our wills. 

Surely we should look back on any occasions when He 
has enabled us to feel something of His nearness, not only 
with thankfulness but with awe. These occasions do not 
occur for nothing. We shall be reminded of them one 
day, and of the use which we have or have not made of 
them. 

"Did not our hearts bum within msV Before we 
take leave of Easter — it may be of our last Easter — 
before its Alleluias have died away upon the air, let 
us consider how far it has been blessed to us in this 
way, and whether we have used the blessing to Grod'a 
glory. It is a main purpose of the great festivals of 
the Church, to rekindle in Christians a practical devo- 
tion to our Divine Bedeemer in the leading acts and mys- 
teries of His life. Have we felt any increased love for 
Him Whose triumph and glory we have been celebrating ? 
Did our heart bum within us, at that early Communion, 
or during the reading of that familiar Gospel, or when 
they were singing that anthem, or while we joined in that 
> St. Mark xvi 12. 
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hymnl Did the associations of some early years, and 
scenes and faces which have passed away, and modes of 
feeling which seemed to have been parted with for ever, 
rise np again, as if from the dead, to be enlarged, enriched, 
consecrated, by our later experiences, by riper knowledge of 
oar Divine Lord and His redemptive work and grace, and of 
what life is, and is tending to be ? If so it was, let us, while 
yet we may, try to turn tliis feeling to good account ; to 
do somethii^ tiiat we should not otiierwise have done ; to 
for^;o somedting that we should otherwise have indulged 
in; to master some dimly or half-apprehended side of truth ; 
to learn someUiing more of what it most concerns us to 
know. So wiU our Emmaus walk be blessed to us ; we 
shall meet our Heavenly Companion again and again in 
the Breaking of Bread, and we shall know Him one day 
even more perfectly, when upon recc^nitaon He will not 
vanish from our sight, but will abide with us to be oar 
possession and joy for all eternity. 
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SERMON XVIII. 

JESUS ON THE EVENING OF EASTEE DAY. 



Behold My Hiaids and My Sitt, Ihat UUI Atyaeif: handle Me, aad lee ; 
for a apiril halh notfieA and bvM», OnyttttMe have. 

IT was on the ereiuDg of the day of His Eesuneotdou, 
and on the occasion described by St. John in to-day's 
Gospel, that our Lord ottered these words. Of the Eleven, 
in St. Thomas's absence, only ten were present They 
were assembled in a secret chamber for fear of the Jews ; 
and with them were other iriends and disciples. They 
were discussing the report of our Lord's appearance to 
Peter, when they were joined by the two disciples who 
had met our Lord, as St. Mark saya, in a different form 
or guise,* on the Emmans load dnriug the afternoon, and 
who had known Him lq the Breaking of Bread. Not 
to mention what must have reached them from St Mary 
M^dalene and the other women, these two reports from 
the two disciples and from St Feter, thos combined, may 
well have made the hearts of those present beat more 
quickly than they did before. Where was He i Would 
He show Himself? Would they too see Him? Would 
■ St Mark xvi. 12. 
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He moat resemble the Jesus of tlie Transfigaration or 
the Jesus of Galvaiy ? Would He be as He was before 
He safTered t or woold His visage be still so marred that 
only a few would know Him 1 or would He be so chained 
into an unimagined form of glory and beauty, that the 
Sacred Pace would be hardly recognised, except by very ■ 
intimate friends, like Simon Peter ? Or was all this purely 
idle speculation ? Might not Peter — some may have 
reasoned thus at that time, — might not Peter have been 
himself deceived? Might the two disciples have mis- 
taken some one else for their Master ; could they have 
read His well-remembered Features into the coimtenance 
of some other Babbi? It was in the midst of some 
such a turmoil of hopes and fears, of speculations and 
doubts, of bold anticipations and despairing conjectures, 
that Jesus Himself appeared. He gave no sign of 
His approach. Angels were guarding His empty tomb ; 
but no angel visibly atmounced Him. There was no 
sound that rent the air ; no blaze of brilliant %ht, as on 
the Holy Mount, illumined the chamber ; no wfdl fell, as 
before the conqueror of Jericho ; no door was opened. All 
had been fostened up for safety's sake against the Jewish 
enemy : aU remained as it had been. But they looked ; 
and behold He was there ; He was in the very midst of 
them. How they knew not, hut so it was ; the thin air 
had yielded to their sight that Form, that Countenance 
Which they could not but recognise. And then, a second 
sense was summoned to support the evidence of sight. 
The Form which they beheld spoke ; He spoke in a voice 
with whose every intonation they were so iamiliar; 
" Jesus saith unto them. Peace be unto you." * 

The Evangelist describes the immediate effect. They 
were terrified and afifrighted. They had seen, as they 
• St. Luke xxiv, 36, • 
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thought, an inhabitant of another world. Not an 
appearance without essence, as some have conjectoFed ; 
not an angel, since an angel is a specifically distinct 
being from a man ; still less, as it has been imagined, an 
evil spirit self-changed into a form of light ; but the dis- 
embodied spirit of their dead Master making itself visible ; 
this was what the disciples supposed that they saw. 
The language of the Evangelist leaves no real room for 
question on this head. They thought that the Body of 
Jesus was still resting in the grave in the rich man's 
garden; their incredulity, which was proof gainst the 
remembered predictions of their Master, was also proof 
against the report of Peter and the two disciples. But, 
as they could not mistake either the Form before them or 
the voice to which they listened, they supposed that Jesus, 
being dead, had appeared to them as spirit without a 
body. It was, they believed. His ghost that they saw. 
My brethren, however we may account for it, man has 
a secret terror at the thought of contact with piire 
spirit, unclothed by a bodily form : this dread, I say, is 
part of our human nature. Perhaps it is due to an ap- 
prehension that a disembodied spirit, with its superior 
freedom and subtlety of movement, may easily take beings 
sach as we are, we^hted with a body of sense, at a fearful 
disadvantage. Perhaps it is to be referred to a dim sense 
of the truth that our nature is really mutilated, when, 
during the interval between death and the resurrection, 
the soul exists for a time apart from the body ; it is difS- 
cult else to account for the dread of such appearances 
among those who look forward to a time in which they 
themselves will be bodiless spirits. St Paul betrays some- 
thing of the feeling in question, when be writes to the 
Corinthians of the spirit after death as " unclothed ;" • as 
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though death inflicted an outrage upon our poor humanity, 
and Uie state of the dead until the reaunection had shout it 
inevitahly a touch of the unnatural Certain, at any rate, 
it is that the feeling expressed by Eliphaz the Temanite 
holds good for all time : — 

" In the TuioiiB of the night, 

When deep fdeep &lletli on men, 

Feai come upon me, and trembling, 

Which made all my bones to etuike. 

Then a spirit passed befoie my &ce ; 

The hair of my flesh stood ap : 

It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof : 

An image was before mine eyes ; 

There was silence, ..." * 
This instinct of our nature, which shrinks from contact 
with the spuita of the dead, is by no means confined to, 
or chiefly exhibited in, fervent believers in Divine Revela- 
tion. On the contrary, doubt as to Eevealed Truth is Uie 
natural soil for all unreasomng fears : men ever feel that 
any horror &om beneath is possible, when no blessing 
is certain from above. Saul is naturally drawn towards 
the vritch of Endor ;'' and the spiritualism, so called, of 
our day, weird and even grotesque as it often is, gains its 
most distinguished adherents from among the advocates 
of pure materialism. Had the disciples looked forward 
to the fulfilment of their Master's word, as a simple 
matter of course, they would have welcomed Him witJi 
reverent love; and this love would have cast out tor- 
menting fear." As it was, they fell back upon the surmise 
that He was a ghost; and they shivered at perceiving 
how near this unearthly being was to each of them. 

They said nothing. But He, as always, knew what they 
felt, what they thot^ht.'' He did not conjecture their 

• Job iv. 13-16. *> I Sam. xxviii. 7. 

' I St. John iv. 18. n St. John ii. 84, 25. 
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thoi^hts and feelings ; He read them with that penetrating 
inward glance, which makes Him, in time and in eternity, 
the Master and Judge of souls ; and He was ready with 
His consolations. " Why are ye troubled ? and why do 
reasonings arise in your hearts % Behold My Hands and 
My Feet, that it is I Myself : handle Me, and see ; for a 
spirit hath not fiesh and bonea, as ye see Me have." 

This scene is suggestive of so many considerations that 
a choice is difficult. But there are three which, as it 
appears to me, claim especial attention just at present 

I. 
Here we note first of all our Lord's indulgent treat- 
ment of mistakes and imperfections in religious belief. 
We may venture to say that the disciples, seeing our Lord 
in the midst of them, ought to have recognised Him at 
once. They knew, from long companionship with Him, 
that there were no discoverable limits to His power over 
life and nature. Thqr knew that He had been trans- 
figured on the mountain,' and had walked upon the sea.'' 
They knew that He had formally claimed to be Messiah, 
by assuming the distinctive title of Messiahahip, — the 
" Son of Man." " They knew that He had shown to them 
from the Old Testament that the Messiah must suffer, 
and rise again the third day, in virtue of a prophetic 
necessity.*' They knew indeed that to remove all doubt 
He bad, on more occasions than one, and very solemnly, 
stated that this would happen to Himself;* so that, when 
they saw Him led forth to death, and expiring in agony, 

• St Matt ivii. 1-8. " St Mark vl. 48. 
" St. M»tt xvi 13. 

d St Luke xviii. 31-33 ; St Mark be. 13. 

• St. Matt xvi, 21 ; ivii. 22, 23. 
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and laid in a tomb, they miglit have known what would 
follow. The earlier part of His prediction had been ful- 
filled to the letter; weie they not sure enough of His 
power to he certain that what remained would be fulfilled 
as well! 

That our Lord held Hia disciples responsible for such 
knowledge as this is plain ixasa. the words which He had 
used, earlier in the afternoon, when addressing the two on 
the Enunaus road : " fools, aod slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spoken : ought not the Christ 
to have suffered these things, and to enter into His glory 1"' 
And then, continues the Evangelist, " beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets. He expounded unto them in all the 
scriptures the things concerning Himself," *" The reproach 
addressed to the two disciples seems to imply that, in 
their case, the responsibility may have been enhanced by 
the enjoyment of certain opportunities which we cannot 
accurately measure. But St. Mark refers to the very scene 
we are now considering by saying that Jesus appeared to 
the Eleven as they sat at meat, and upbraided them for 
their unbelief and hardness of heart, because they believed 
not them that had seen Him after He rose from the dead.*' 
Yet, looking to St. Luke's report, what tender censure it 
is ! Here certainly is no expression which betrays grief 
or anger. He meets their excitement with the mildest 
rebuke ; if it be a rebuke. " Why are ye disquieted 1 and 
why do critical reasonings arise in your hearts t"'' He 
traces their trouble of heart to its true source ; the delusion 
which possessed their understandings, about His being 
only a "spirit." In His tenderness He terms t^eii 
unworthy dread a mere disquietude of the heart; tJi^ 
are on a false track, and He wUl set them right. They 

■ St. Luke niv. 15, 36. •> gt 1,^^ xxiv. a?. 

• St. Mark xvi, 14. a SL Luke xriv. 38. 
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doubt whether what seems to be the Body which hung 
upon the Cross is really before them ; let them look hard 
at His Hands and at His Feet which had been pierced by 
the nails. They doubt their sense of sight ; very well, let 
them handle Him ; they will find that it is not an ethereal 
fonn, which melts away at the experiment of actual 
contact. He does not peremptorily coodemn their notion 
that a bodiless spirit had appeared to them, as if it were a 
mere supei^tition ; He even seems to sanction it, when 
He observes that such spirits have not flesh and bones 
which answer to the sense of toncL He appeals, let us 
observe, not merely to hearing and to sight, but to touch. 
" Handle Me," He says, " and discern." ' £emember 
St. John's language at tiie beginnii^ of his First Epistle ; 
" That Which we have heard, That Which we have seen 
with our eyes. Which we have looked upon, and our hands 
have handled, of the Word of life;"'' it may well show 
that they took Him at His word. Touch indeed is the 
least inteUectual, the bluntest, the most material of the 
five senses. In the order of spiritual precedence, it is 
below taste and smell, just as sight, and still more bearing, 
are above them. Touch may be deceived at least as easily 
as sight. But in certain depressed mental states touch 
affords a sense of confidence which sight cannot command ; 
it supplies a kind of evidence which, united with other 
and higher testimony, removes a last obstacle to faith. 

Our Lord knows that all this might have been, that it 
oi^ht to have been unnecessary. But He also measures 
human weakness. He knows how the tyranny of sense, 
and of tiie mental habito which are governed by the 
senses, holds down the aspirations of faith and lave. He, 
the True Parent and Deliverer of men, "knoweth of what 
we are made ; He remembereth that we are but dust." ' 
» St Luke xxiv, 39, * i St. John i. i. " Ps. oiU. 14. 
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What a lesson is here for all who, whether as fathers 
and mothers, or teachers, or clergymen, have upon tiieir 
hands the immense responsibility of imparting religions 
truth to others ! The first condition of successful teaching 
is patient sympathy with the difficulties of the learner. 
To be able to remember that others may have difficulties 
V& their own which we have never had ; that they may 
have been denied opportunities which have been fiedy 
granted to us ; that they are possibly weighed down by 
incumbTauces of which we have known nothing; that 
they perhaps need assistance, which for ua may have been 
unnecessary ; this is a first requisite for successfol 
teaching. It is easy to upbraid ; it is not always easy to 
explain or to convince. To be patient with misapprehen- 
sion, even with folly ; to condescend to exphmations 
where they might be deemed saperflaoos ; to make the 
best of all that is admitted in the direction of truth, and 
the least of all Uiat obscures and contradicts it ; to make 
truth easy of acceptance, by appealing to the lower as 
well as to the higher powers of the learner, to the senses 
as well as to the reason ; — this is to imitate our Lord. 
Very often indeed it depends upon a teacher, whether the 
learner is to be satisfied that he is face to face with the 
substance, and not merely with the ghost of a religion; 
whether he really beholds the hands and feet; whether 
he is convinced of the reality of the flesh and bones. 

A great master was once asked, " What is the first con- 
ditdon of successful teachii^V "Patience," he said. 
"What ia the second 1" "Patience." "What is the 
thirdl" He paused, then said; "Sympathy." And what 
a rebuke is here on the want of considerateness, of 
courtesy, of generosity, which so often disfigures our 
modem treatment of real or supposed rehgious error ! Is 
it not the case, brethren, that instead of making a return 
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to reasoD or a tetum to faith easy for a. straying sheep, 
modem Christians often set themselves to makii^ it im- 
possible t Do they not ex^erate mistakes^ Do they 
not exasperate misunderstAndings 1 Do they not imagine 
that, in order to be faithful to known truth, a man muBt 
needs display a certain measure of official ferocity towards 
those who misapprehend iti Do they not sometimea 
assume that to be tender and considerate implies a certain 
lack of straightforwardness ? Are arguments never valued 
less for their intrinsic worth than for the language which 
enforces them in terms calculated to convey pain 01 insult \ 
Who can wonder at our failures to convince, when our 
methods are ao unlike that of the Great Teaoher ! 



II. 
Here, too, we see our Lord's sanction of the printaple 
of inquiry into the foundations o£ our reli^ous belief. 
Certainly He said to St. Thomas a week afterwards, that 
they were blessed who had not seen His open Wounds, 
and yet had beheved His Resurrection,* But in St. 
Thomas's case, as a week earlier in that of the Ten and 
their friends. He sanctions, nay He invites, inquiry, obser- 
vation, reflection. He does not say, ' If after the testi- 
mony of My prophets, after My Own assurances, after the 
report of My disciples, you cannot believe that I am 
risen from My grave, and that you see Me before you ; 
then continue in your unbelief; be gona' He does say, 
' Use the means of inquiry which Grod has given you : 
behold My pierced Hands and Feet ; see for yourselves 
that I am He Who hung upon the Cross : nay, touch Me, 
if thus only you can escape from your illusion, and can 
discover for yourselves tlmt a Body of flesh and bones 
• St John xi. ag. 
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is before you, endoved indeed with new and glorioos 
properties, but with Its substantial identity tmim- 
paired.' 

Certainly, my brethren, inquiry into the grounds of 
faith is not the noblest department of religious activity. 
Our highest duty towards religious truth is to act on 
it; to expend the strongest and choicest forces of our 
souls in paying the' rightful tribute of love, adoration, 
obedience, joyful and constant devotion to Him "Whose 
(^ory and beauty, and mercy and strength, are thiis made 
known to us. And undoubtedly there are souls who, 
from childhood until death, thus offer to God a, continaous 
service of the affections and of the will They see truth 
intuitively as did St. John ; they sit and gaze on it as did 
Mary of Bethany ; to them one prayer beyond all others 
is dear : " Behold, my delight is in Thy commandments ; 
O quicken me in Thy righteousness."^ And thus, though 
they live in an t^e of cold indifference to, or of insolent 
rebellion against, Sevealed Truth, they are " not afraid for 
any terror by night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day ; 
for tiie pestilence tiiat walketh in darkness, nor for the 
sickness Uiat destroyeth at the noonday." '' Happy and 
privileged souls ! some of whom are to be rec<^nised in 
every generation, and not least in our own ; happy souls 
whose eyes are ever directed upwards, whose feet are ever 
pressing forwards, upon whom the burning fiery furnace of 
human struggle and passion has had no power ; as though 
they had been all along " hidden privOy in God's Own 
presence from the provoking of all men, and kept secretly 
in His Tabernacle from the strife of tongues."' Some such 
there were in that upper room. They needed not to gaze 
curiously at the glorious "Wounds, or reverently to handle 
the very Limbs of the Kedeemer; they knew that He 

• P«. CXLK. 40. " Pa. ici. 5, 6. "Va. mi 83. 
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was there ; that He had risen indeed \ that He had ap- 
peared unto Simon. 

"With most of na, it is different ; God knows how dif- 
ferent. We are of our £^e ; acting perhaps feebly upon 
it; acted upon by it, we maybe sure, most powerfully ; 
sharing its great privileges, its inspiriting hopes and 
efforts ; sharing too its prejudices, its errors, its illusions. 
On most of us it leaves many a scar ; if it does no worse. 
We, after our fashion, meet Stoics and Epicureans at 
Athens ;' we, too, after the manner of men, fight, or ought 
to fight with beasts at Ephesus.'^ And this means that 
the hfe of affection and obedience is necessarily traversed 
by another life ; the life of the critical understanding. If 
in our day the understanding cannot but survey religious 
truth, seriously, eagerly, keenly ; it need not forget the 
duties of reverence ; it may enable us the better to do 
the Apostle's bidding, and "be ready to give to every 
man a reason of the hope that is in us."" 

Undoubtedly the understanding has great and exacting 
duties towards Eevealed Truth. If God speaks, the least 
that His rational creatures can do is to try to understand 
Him, And therefore, as the powers of the mind gradually 
unfold themselves, the truths of religion ought to engage 
an increasing share of each of them, and not least of 
the understanding. What too often happens is, that 
while a young man's intelligence is interesting itself 
more and more in a widening circle of subjects, it takes 
no account of religion. The old childish thoughts about 
religion lie shrivelled up in some out-of-the-way comer 
of a powerful and accomplished mind, the living and 
governing powers of which are engaged in other matters. 
Then, the man for the first time in his life meets with 
some sceptical book ; and he brings to bear on it the 
• Acta jcvii. i8-20. "> i Cor. rv, 32. " i St. Pet. iii. 13. 
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habits of thought and judgment which have been trained 
in the study of widely different matters. He forms, he 
can form, no true estimate of a subject, so unlike any he 
has really taken in hand before : he is at the mercy of his 
new instructor, since he knows nothing that will enable 
him to weigh the worth or the worthlessness of startling 
assertions. He makes up his mind that science has at 
length spoken on the subject of religion ; and he turns his 
back, with a mingled feeling of irritation and contempt, 
on the truths which he learned at his mother's knee. 

This is no imi^inary case; and among the reasons 
which go to explain so sad a catastrophe, this, I say, is one ; 
that the understanding has not been properly developed 
in the boy and the young man, with relation to religious 
truth. What is the law of that development ? It is this ; 
that as the mind grows, it learns to reinforce the teaching 
of authority by the inquiries of reverent reason. When 
we learn religious truths as children, we necessarily take 
them all as our mother teaches them. She -offers us no 
explanations, and we could not understand her if she 
did. And, mark you well, to the end of the longest life, 
and in the case of the strongest and most cultivated minds, 
there must always be much in God's Bevelafdon of Him- 
self which stretches away high into the heights of heaven, 
and deep into the depths beneath, out of the reach and ken 
of any human faculty ; much which most be received, if at 
all, on God's authority, without possibility of verification. 
But this does not apply to the whole of the Christian 
Greed. In respect of many districts of a Christian's &ith, 
if the mental and moral growth be healthy and symmetri- 
cal, there should be a constant invigoration of what is 
learnt from authority through what is observed, thought 
out, handled by the mind for itself. Authority does not 
disappear. The collective Christian society gradually takes 
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the place of the single parent. But authority is no longer 
the sole support of faith. Faith finds its support increas- 
ingly in that which is suggested hy reason from within, 
as well as in that which is imposed from without. Accord- 
ing to the Apostle's rule, to faith is added, first virtue ; 
then to virtue, knowledge ;' and knowledge, which, in other 
circumstances, and later, might he a foe to sincere belief, 
is in early life the secret of its Vigour. 

Depend on it, a time cornea to many thoughtful young 
men and women, when they are tempted to think that 
what they hare learnt in childhood ahout life and death, 
and Grod and Jesus Christ, and all that bears on our place 
in the eternal world, is uncertain ; the shadow of an old 
creed which still haunts the earth; the echo of voices 
which ought wholly to have died away at the close of the 
Middle Ages. To many a young man, the first visit to 
his mind of this terrible suspicion, has brought real and 
keen agony, in this our own day and country. But in 
every such trial, to every sincere soul, there is, I dare to 
say, a voice to be heard which still whispers, " Behold My 
Hands and My I'eet, that it is I Myself; handle Me, and 
see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me 
have." You think, young man, that it is the ghost of a 
religion which confronts you ; handle it, and you will see 
for yourself that it rests on a basis, at least as sure as any 
of the ordinary forms of human knowledge. It rests on 
history. The Life, and Death, and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ is not a work of the sanctified imagination of a later 
E^e ; it is, at least, as much a part of the story of our race 
as are the life, the victories, the assassination of Julius 
Cseaar. Handle it, searchingly but reverently, and you 
will discern this for yourself : you will see that there is 
in it an intrinsic consistency, a solidity, a power of resist- 
« z St. Pet i. s. 
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ance to critical solvente, which you have not suspected. 
But do not suppose that, because it condescends to be 
thus tested by your understanding, as regards its reality, 
it is therefore within the compass of your understanding, 
as regards its scope. It begins with that which you can 
appraise; it ends in that which is beyond you: because 
while you are finite and bounded in your range of vision, 
it is an unveiling of the Infinite, of the Incomprehensible. 
Yes; Christianity plants its feet firmly on the soil of 
earth ; its hands are seen again and i^ain working in the 
stirring agencies of human history ; but it rears its head 
towards the sky; it loses itself amidst the clouds of heaven. 
We see the very feet, the hands, the utter reality of the 
One Incomparable Life ; but we only see enough to know 
assuredly that there is much more which is necessarily 
and utterly above us, since it is lost, as the Apostle 
would say, in the majestic "depths of the riches both of 
the wisdom and of the knowledge of God."" 

III. 

Once more, note here the direction which our Lord 
purposely gave to the thoughts of His perplexed disciples. 
He does not torn them in upon themselves ; He does not 
take their trouble, so to speak, sympathetically to pieces, 
and deal with its separate elements : He does not refute 
one by one the false reasonings which arise within them. 
He does not say to them : ' These disquietudes, these 
doubts, are mere mental disorders, or interesting experi- 
ences, and the mind itself can cure diseases which the 
mind has produced.' He would, on the contrary, have 
them escape from themselves ; from the thick jungle of 
their doubts and fears and hopes and surmises ; and come 
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to Him. Whatever they may think, or feel ; He is there, 
seated od a throne which enthusiasm did not raise, and 
which doubt cannot undermine; in His Own calm, assured, 
unassailable Life. " Behold My Hands and My Feet, that 
it is I Myself : handle Me, and see ; for a mere spirit hath 
not Sesh and bones, as ye see Me have." 

Eeligious men, speaking broadly, may be divided into 
two classes : those who are mainly occnpied with them- 
selves, and those who are mainly occupied with God. 
In modem langu^e, we should call the religion of the 
first class, subjective ; that of the second, objective. 
Subjective religion makes self the centre of aU eke ; the 
soul's feelings, thoughts, experiences, are of liist account ; 
while Almigbly God, His Truth and Grace, are interesting 
as ministering to or illustrating the varying experiences 
and moods of the thinking subject, of self. Thus self is the 
centre of the circle ; God is only a point on the circum- 
ference. Objective religion, on the contrary, makes God 
the Being around Whom all else, the soul included, 
revolves. God, the Perfect and Self-exiating, His Almighti- 
ness, His Intell^ence, His Mercy, His Justice, His match- 
less Beauty, His unruffled and everlasting Peace; and 
then. His self -manifestation in the Eternal Son, Incarnate 
and Crucified, with the resulting Gifts of Grace, ministered 
by His Spirit, through His Sacraments; all this is of 
first account. When contemplating this splendid vision of 
the Truth the soul forgets itself. It forgets the relative, 
the shifting, the transitory, when it gazes on the Absolute, 
the Unch^iging, the Eternal; it foists its own petty, 
narrow, uncertain moods, when it looks out in good 
earnest on the awful and entrancing magnificence of God, 
Of objective religion, then, God is the centre ; and self, 
with all its fitful experiences, is a mere point on the 
circumference. 
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Not that any religion, to be adequate, can be wholly of 
the one or of the other description. Objective religion, if 
unaccompanied by earnest care of the conscience, may 
easily degenerate into the sort of interest which an intelli- 
gent man cannot hut take in the highest of all snhjects, 
without its practically chai^ng, moulding, invigorating 
his lifa Donhtless to know God truly we must feel our 
personal need of Him ; the fear of the Lord is the b^;inning 
of wisdom. To commune with our own hearts and search 
out our spirits, till we can say with David, " Hy sin is ever 
before me ;"" to study self in order to be self-distrustful 
and humble, and for no other purpose whatever ; — this is 
beyond doubt of vital import to our eternal peace. It ia 
in the feebleness of his own resolutions, in the history of 
bia own Mlures, often in the profound d^radations of Ms 
own life, that the Christian learns the folly of " going about 
to establish his own righteousness " instead of submitting 
himself to the righteousness given by God in Jesus Christ.'* 
Not to know self, is to be only a speculative divine, or a 
heartless formalist 

But the danger of our day hes mainly in the opposite 
direction. Of modem religion, tlie greater part is subjec- 
tive. It is' not our Lord Jesus Christ, but our fiiith in 
Him, our afTections towards Him, our experiences, our 
assurances, our convictions, about which many of us think 
chiefly. If it is healthy to dwell on our sins, it is very 
fer from healthy to dwell on our emotions. Man himself, 
not Christ, is the object of this sort of religious enthusiasm. 
There is in it no foigetfulness of self, for a single moment ; 
there is nothing of the spirit of St. Paul's saying, " To me 
to live is Christ ;"" since self is exalted at the very feet of 
the Eedeemer. We even hear faith spoken of as a crea- 
tive feculty. It is said by some to create whatever God 
» P«. a. 3. ^ Eom. X. 3. ■ Hiil. L 31, 
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gives us through His Sacraments. Others, with fatal con- 
sistency, go further, and' speak as though faith could create 
the righteousnesa which justifies the sinner, or even the 
Attrihutes of the Eternal Being. And thas, as the human 
mind is represented, not as simply receiving, but as origina- 
ting the strength which is to save it and the objects npon 
which it dwells, it soon finds out that it can change these 
objects at will. Idols may be made by the mind just as 
easily as with the hands ; and so it comes to pass that, side 
by side with the Christ of the Gospels, there are false and 
imaginary Christs in Christendom, who approve of all 
that their votaries desire, who condemn only what their 
votaries dislike, who are crowned, not with thorns, hut 
with toses, and who smile tolerance or recognition upon 
errors and excesses which the true Christ of Christendom 
has for ever condemned. And thus is realised the stem 
irony of the Psalmist ; " With the holy Thou shalt be holy : 
and with a perfect man Thou shalt be perfect. With tie 
clean Thou shalt be clean : and with the f roward Thou shalt 
learn frowardness." * This is the ripe product of the sub- 
jective spirit in its exaggeration; and yon will observe 
how closely allied it is to the couclusioa of a Pantheistic 
. thinker, that the whole object-matter of religion is I'eaUy 
reflected into the heavens by the real or supposed neces- 
sities of the human souL The only safeguard against it 
lies in clinging firmly to the objective character of real 
Christianity, as based upon assured historical facts. Let 
us remind ourselves that whether we believe them or not, 
the facts of the Christian Creed are true ; and that faith 
only receives, but that it cannot possibly create or modify 
Christ and His gifts. Whether men believe or not in Hia 
Eternal Person, in the atoning virtue of His Death, in the 
sanctifying influences of His Spirit, in the invigorating 
• Ps. xviii. »s> 36- 
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grace of His Sacrameats ; — these are certain truths. They 
are utterly indepeDclent of the hesitations and vacillations 
of our understandings about tbem. To ourselves, indeed, 
it is of great moment whether we have faith or not; to 
Him, to Kis truth, to His gifts, it matters not at alL 
. " The Lord sitteth above this waterflood " of our changing 
and inconstant mental impressions ; " the Lord remaineth 
a King for ever."* "If we believe not, yet He abideth 
faithful ; He cannot deny Himself." ^ 

Let this, then, be our Easter work ; to foiget ourselves, 
if we can ; to gaze on the Wounds, to clasp the Feet of our 
Redeemer, "Water cannot rise above its level ; and if the 
soiil of man is to be restored, it must be from without. 
It cannot be from within. Left to itself, the soul lacks the 
light, the strength, the impetus which it needs ; it finds 
them in the Eternal Christ, It can, by faith, gaze on Him 
even now. It can, by faith, handle Him and discern that 
He is Man as well as God, God as well as Man, even now. 
Let us associate ourselves with that company in the upper 
chamber. Many of us share their trouble ; why should 
we be denied their consolations? To our weakness, to 
our fears, to our indolent despair, to our barren self- 
complacency, He says, " Behold My Hands and My Feet, 
that it is I Myself: handle Me, and discern." Away, 
brethren, with the illusions which may have kept us from 
Him I Let us arise, and live. 

* Pa. xxLx. lo. ** a Tim. li. 13. 
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